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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND LAND TENURE. 


I nap been spending a month in the Channel Islands, and had during 
that time completed the circuit of each of them, for the most part on 
foot, for it had been my wish not only to make myself familiar with 
their scenery, dimensions, and outlines, but also to see and hear as 
much as my opportunities permitted of the condition of their in- 
habitants. I returned to England by way of Southampton. As the 
steamer approached the Isle of _Wight, I was standing in the bows, 
and was in thought comparing its green undercliff and smooth white- 
scarped downs, with the dark, jagged, granite border, scantily clothed 
with stunted gorse and purple heath, of the Islands I had just left, 
when a companion remarked. how much larger the Isle before us 
showed than the largest of our recently made acquaintances. “This 
result of the comparison of the two,” for so he continued, “takes us 
by surprise, because we are accustomed to look on the Isle of Wight 
merely as a little gem in the sea-setting of the Hampshire coast. 
But of course one has only to recall its Newport, Cowes, Ventnor, 
Ryde, and many smaller, though well-known resorts, to be reminded 
that it must be far larger and far more populous than its little 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel.”’ 

My companion was partly right, and partly in error. It is true 
that the Isle has several towns, while the Islands have but two, St. 
Helier’s and St. Peter’s Port. Its acreage is far more considerable 
than the aggregate acreage of all the Islands. It is greatly resorted 
to by wealthy visitors, and it contains the head-quarters of the Royal 
Yacht Club, and the marine residence of Royalty itself. Still, not- 
withstanding all these advantages, in population it falls far short, as 
it does also in wealth, of its little neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel. 

To give some particulars. The area of the Isle of Wight is 86,810 
acres, while that of Jersey being 28,717, of Guernsey 16,005, and of 
the smaller islands 3,376, the aggregate of the Channel Islands is 
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only 48,098 acres. The Registrar General’s Returns of the Census 
of 1871 set the population of the Isle of Wight at 66,219. Upon 
these figures he remarks: “To the attractions of the Isle of Wight, 
as a place of permanent residence and as a seaside resort, are 
attributed its large increase of population, there being in 1871 an 
increase of 2,000 houses, and of 11,000 persons.” In other words, 
the overflowing wealth of the well-to-do classes in England, and not 
the natural increase of its native population, has added in the last 
decade to its population one fifth. The same Report returns the 
population of the Channel Islands at 89,504. In this there is no 
increase on the population of twenty years back ; which shows, as 
more wealth is year by year extracted from their soil, that in these 
Islands self-restraint is practised and self-respect felt throughout 
the general mass of the population. We mustalso bear in mind that 
of the area of the Islands a considerable proportion is quite irre- 
claimable, for they are all mainly of granite formation, at a general 
elevation of between two and three hundred feet above the sea. This 
gives to each island, in most parts of its circuit from its upper 
plateau to the sea, a wide margin of descent, upon which fertile soil 
cannot accumulate, and a poor and scanty pasturage, its only possible 
produce, is generally more or less overpowered by brake, gorse, or 
heath. In Guernsey the proportion of this waste margin to the 
cultivable soil is one third, or more than 5,000 acres. The propor- 
tion is greater in Alderney and Sark, but not so great in Jersey. 
Still, if the population of the Isle of Wight were as dense as that of 
these Islands, it would rise from its recently augmented amount of 
66,219 to 161,676 ; while in them the population, if its ratio to acreage 
were that of the Isle of Wight, would sink from 89,504 to 36,689. 
Density, however, of population would be a very unsatisfactory 
condition, if it resulted from contented habituation to an insufficient 
or poor mode of life in respect of food, clothing, fuel, and housing. 
Of this there is no indication in the Channel Islands. On the con- 
trary, all that one sees in them ‘speaks of sufficiency, ease, and pros- 
perity throughout all classes. The number of substantial houses in 
the environs of their two towns surprises one who calls to mind the 
smallness of the islands of which they are the capitals. In the country 
parishes, too, good houses abound. One accustomed to the uninhabited 
look of so large a proportion of the rural parishes of England wonders 
how the possessors of so many good houses as he sees here can find the 
means to live in them. So with the better class of houses: the same 
is observable with respect to the houses of the peasantry and of the 
artisans. A month’s search for something of the mean and dilapi- 
dated kind not unknown among ourselves was quite unsuccessful. 
I went into several cottages, all of which I found well built, roomy 
enough, and in good repair. This was very remarkable in the houses 
of the peasantry. As to the clothing of their inmates, I nowhere saw 
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the dirt and rags which so frequently shock us here at home, as 
signs both of actual pressing want, and of ‘the decay, or extinction, 
of self-respect. 

But to the eye of one who may be visiting these Islands indications 
of the well-to-do condition of the people are presented on every side. 
The churches I saw were large for the acreage of their respective 
parishes: those of Jersey average about 2,300 acres, and were well 
kept. So much so, indeed, in most cases, that one could not but 
notice their dimensions and condition. They evidently belong to 
large congregations, who take a pride in them. The churchyards 
told the same tale. They are as carefully kept as the churches, and 
contain what to English eyes is an unusual proportion of solid tombs 
and massive tombstones. It is plain that here there are few so poor 
as to be obliged to bury their dead in unnamed graves. 

In accord with the testimony of the churches and of the church- 
yards is that of the village schools, judging by what a passer-by can 
_ see both of the buildings and of the little scholars. So also, 
particularly in Jersey, is the excellent condition of the roads, and 
the dressiness, almost everywhere, of the roadside margins, These 
generally consist of stone walls, or-well-trimmed hedges, or earth- 
banks, upon, or beside, which are rows of trees, sometimes fruit-trees, 
all of which, whether fruit-bearing or timber trees, are carefully 
tended. This dressiness of the roadside in rural districts is again 
something new to English visitors, and adds much to the pleasure of 
a day’s walk or drive in the interior of Jersey. To the thought it 
iseven more pleasing than to the eye, for it intimates that every 
cultivator loves and is proud of his land, and is desirous that it should 
present a fair appearance to his neighbours and to the casual passer- 
by. It shows, too, that, with the careful attention which is found 
only in small cultivators who are at the same time owners of the 
soil, he is making the most of his opportunities; for these trees, 
which he plants on his roadside boundary bank, will some day send 
down their roots into the roadside margin, and even extend them 
into what soil there may be beneath the road itself, and will find 
space for expansion above the road, without detriment to grass or 
corn. With such cultivators nothing is lost. 

An interesting and instructive witness to the condition of a popu- 
lation is its general market. Everywhere in the world, except in 
our own country, we find markets of this kind flourishing, and 
forming a marked feature and largely-used instrument in the 
economical organization of their respective localities. Here the now 
almost universal rule is that the old market-place, in which such 
markets were once held, still remains, but markets are no longer held 
in it. The reason of this is that both the people who supply a 
general market, and the people who use it, and who are to be found 
in all other parts of the world, have been extinguished amongst our- 
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selves. The people who supply a market of this kind are not exten- 
sive cultivators, but peasant proprietors. Of these each does all that 
ingenuity and labour can to turn every square foot of his little estate 
to the best account. Every scrap and corner of it, and what they are 
producing, and what they can be made to produce next year, or a 
dozen years hence, are constantly mapped in his mind’s eye. Here 
is a bit of wall, or an angle in a back yard, where there is room for 
a fig or a plum tree. The fig or the plum tree is planted before 
this bit of wall, or in this angle, and is carefully tended. His little 
bit of grass land will support a few apple-trees. The apples before 
long will be ripening above the grass.. Before his potatoes are out of 
the ground, beet or broccoli is set between the rows. No leaf of this 
beet or broccoli will rot on the plant, but, as soon as it has done its 
duty to its parent, will be culled for the cow. The cow will supply 
milk and butter or cheese for the market. Cows and pigs and 
poultry are each kept in part as save-alls, and all alike for the 
market. These are the people who supply the market. Every week 
the good housewife herself brings to the accustomed stall all that she 
has ready for sale. This insures that everything the locality can 
produce (and under this system every locality can be made to produce 
a great variety of good things) should be exhibited in the market- 
place in great abundance, and at very moderate prices. In the 
Guernsey vegetable market I counted upwards of a hundred of these 
peasant women in their stands at one time, many of them exhibiting 
upwards of twenty baskets of garden and dairy produce. 

Those who have any familiarity with the growing difficulty 
experienced in this country, possibly a result of our present system 
of land tenure, in supplying the working classes in our towns with 
vegetables, fruit, eggs, butter, and milk, will regard such a market 
as that of Guernsey as of no small advantage to a locality. Every- 
body knows that for these articles, by no means of small significance 
in the dietary of a people, and which there are perhaps no natural 
impediments to our procuring from our own soil, we are now paying 
many million pounds a year to foreign peasant proprietors : the price 
in each case being fully doubled by the cost of land and sea transport. 
This is a fact which must very appreciably affect the diet, the habits, 
the expenditure, and the health of our people. All can see that it 
must be so in the very important particular of milk, which never fails 
where the class of peasant proprietors exists, but which is now failing 
us to so great a degree, that in many of even our rural districts—it 
is so very generally—the children of the poor have to be very largely 
brought up without it. Here at all events is a fact which all can 
verify for themselves, and which is not so unimportant that any 
one can deem it a waste of time to consider what is its cause; 
whether that cause is artificially produced ; and whether, if it be 
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artificially produced, it is irremediable. A varied, abundant, and 
cheap supply of vegetables and of fruit, is as necessary an ingredient 
in the dietary of adults as milk is in that of children. 

But, however, another requisite besides that of favourable condi- 
tions for production is needed for the maintenance of a good general 
market, namely, a population which knows how to turn all the good 
things the market supplies to good account. This is found unfailingly 
in a community whose foundations are laid in a class of small culti- 
vators. It comes to them naturally, not only to raise whatever their 
land can be made to produce, but also to know how to make the best 
use of every good thing they can raise. They know in what ways a 
chicken may be cooked, as well as how to make a broth of bread and 
herbs. Haricots and onions are with them of great account. A 
cabbage is a precious gift of kindly nature. Apples and plums can 
be dried and stored away for future use. All this, and a great deal 
more of the same kind, is traditional lore in the peasant proprietor’s 
home. And as this class is the foundation on which rural society 
entirely, and in a great measure by immigration and kindred town 
society also rests, the lore of the peasant proprietor’s home is thus 
spread throughout the whole community. The knowledge how to 
turn to good account the many commodities of the market cannot die 
out among the townsfolk. This is what supplies the market with 
the other requisite for its existence—its purchasers. 

Both requisites have failed us, and that is the reason why amongst 
us general markets are dwindling to nothing, or have already in 
many places utterly died away. Market-day with us now means in 
the main a day for the sale of cattle and corn. We can have no good 
general markets in our towns, large as they are, because the peasant 
proprietors of the neighbourhood have been extinguished. To find 
these natural producers of vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, and butter, 
we must now go beyond the sea. Those who are now supplying a 
large part of our consumption of these articles, produce them for us 
on their little freeholds in Holland and Normandy. And what they 
produce for us comes to us in shiploads, and goes straight into the 
hands of shopkeepers—the second stage of middle-dealing between us 
and the original producers. Our own land is now pretty nearly all in 
large farms, which grow for us only bread and meat, and some 
portion of our potatoes. And then, together with this diminution 
and fast approaching extinction of the production of various minor 
articles has come, as might have been expected, a very general decay 
of the knowledge of how to turn them to account. Our people, both 
in town and country, are now brought up in the tradition that the 
only human food is bread and meat. An incidental consequence of 
this is that, instead of every one being born a cook, we have no cooks 
at all. No one knows naturally, and very few will ever learn by our 
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domestic service, or by our attempted cooking classes, how to turn 
anything to account. Hence, even as respects our corn and meat, the 
former supplemented with much of the best the world produces, and 
the latter in itself the best in the world, we can do less with them 
than any other people on earth. Our bread is hard, tough, two- 
pound cubes, faultless if of statute weight, repulsive to the eye, 
unpleasing to the palate, and bad for the stomach; and we have no 
idea of cooking meat, except by roasting, or boiling, or baking large 
lumps, which with pride we call joints, the wastefulness of which 
astonishes, and the grossness of which horrifies, all other people. 

That the inhabitants of the Channel Islands appreciate highly 
vegetables, and poultry, and dairy produce, because this is the best 
of what they have to live upon, and that they would be glad to 
exchange these small matters for our generous supplies of meat, 
cannot be alleged. In the meat market of St. Peter’s Port, which is 
alongside the vegetable market, are thirty-six well-supplied butchers’ 
shops: a large number for so small a place. The contiguous fish 
market, too, contains forty fishwives’ marble stalls, on which one 
morning, last September, I counted twenty-two species of fish and 
crustacea. 


Another and most satisfactory indication of the well-founded 
prosperity of these Islands is that, notwithstanding the density of 
their population, they are but very slightly afflicted with the plague 
of pauperism. In close connection with this economically healthy 
condition is the fact, that they have not found themselves under the 
necessity of protecting their persons and property by a police force, 
although the lower requirements of labour in the Islands are largely 
supplied by immigration from Ireland, England, and France. I suppose 
this extraneous element of their population, as the phrase goes in the 
United States, with respect to a like element there, ‘works itself 
sweet”? when it comes into contact with free and accessible land. A 
cottage—a far more substantial, roomier, and better-provided dwell- 
ing than that word suggests the idea of to our English minds— 
which I accidentally entered in one of my rambles in Jersey, I found 
belonged to an Irishman, who had also become the owner of three 
cows. Where all may hope, and this cannot be unless the land be 
accessible to all, industry and thrift will be general, and they goa 
long way towards preventing pauperism, and diminishing crime, 
which is, in many cases, the direct result of hereditary hopeless 
poverty. 

The wealth that has been accumulated in the Islands—notwithstand- 
ing, perhapsin consequence of, the wide diffusion of landed property that 
obtains throughout them—.“ill surprise even those who are familiar 
with the accumulations of capital in this country ; the difference being 
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that, as with the land, it is more diffused than with us. Guernsey— 
we must recall that its whole area is only 16,005 acres, of which only 
10,000 are cultivable—is now spending £16,000 in building a covered 
market for vegetables and fruit, the market for these having up to 
this time been held in an open space. It has, too, lately carried a 
broad street across the town of St. Peter’s Port, from the harbour to 
the heights above the town, at a cost of £10,000. But its great 
glory is its noble harbour, upon which has recently been expended 
£285,000. All these works were carried out with island money 
only. Of the expenditure on the harbour there has already been 
repaid £65,000, and the remainder of the original outlay is being 
cleared off at the rate of £1,500 a year. No one can see without 
surprise the massiveness of the enclosing walls of this harbour, and 
the amplitude of space on the top of them for quays, carriage roads, 
and footways. These offer to visitors a very pleasant promenade on 
summer evenings, particularly when the full moon is seen rising 
over the islet of Herm, the natural breakwater of the harbour, and 
illumining the intervening three miles of sea with a streak of 
tremulous light, which, as it comes in a direct line to the pierhead 
on which you are standing, seems to be, what it really is, an 
actual medium of connection between yourself and your distant 
satellite, and even—if you are disposed to allow your thoughts a 
wider range—between yourself and that almost inconceivably more 
distant source of all terrestrial life, which you lost an hour previously 
below your western horizon, but the transmitted warmth of which is 
at the moment gladdening yourself and every living thing around 
you. Then, on the land side, you have the light-studded town 
ascending from the long beach the incline of its long straight hill. 

Jersey, too, has constructed a harbour of the same kind ; but as 
it was designed rather with a view to the accommodation of the 
smaller craft of a time now passing away in maritime matters, than 
with a prescience of what was coming, it has proved much too 
shallow for the larger vessels now in general use. It has, therefore, 
become necessary to construct a second harbour beyond it in deeper 
water, and this is now being done. I cannot believe that such works 
as these would have been attempted by an equal population in the 
United Kingdom, unbacked, as in these two cases, by manufactures, 
and possessing only a small agricultural area. At all events—to 
go back to our original comparison, the Isle of Wight is not so 
inhabited as to find any need for, and, if it needed, would not find 
among its present inhabitants the means for constructing, one such 
harbour. But here we have two, and a third in construction. 

So much, then, to the eye of one coming from wealthy England, 
for the exceptional prosperity of these Islands as it is exhibited in 
the amount and condition of their population. No one, however, is 
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satisfied with the sight, or with the statement, of a fact of this kind ; 
every one would wish to get at its cause. Why do we see here what 
is not to be seen in the Isleof Wight? The answer pretty generally 
given is that the soil and climate of the Islands are better than those 
of the Isle. This answer, however, is inadmissible. Parts of the 
Isle of Wight are as fertile as any part of the Islands, and its greater 
extent of area is more than a compensation for any partial inferiority 
in this respect; and as to climate, the difference cannot be very 
considerable between that of the south side of the Isle and that of 
the Islands. The chief evidence of their possessing some climatic 
superiority is that of late years they have largely contributed in 
spring to the supply of London with early potatoes, and in autumn 
with grapes. With respect to the latter, as they are all grown under 
glass, it has not yet been demonstrated that the south side of the 
Isle has been incapacitated by nature from taking part in this trade. 
But even if we were to admit that in these productions the Islands 
have an unapproachable advantage over it, there would still remain 
the fact that the attention of the Islanders has been directed to these 
two kinds of produce only of late years, and that their prosperity 
was well established at a date long anterior to that of the commence- 
ment of their culture of early potatoes and of glass-protected grapes 
for the London market. 

The fact is that when it was found that there was a market for 
these two kinds of produce, and steamers offered a speedy and 
regular transport for them, the Islanders were already in possession 
of the diffused property in land, the diffused capital, and the diffused 
intelligence, which at once enabled them to embark on the venture. 
Had, however, these three conditions been wanting in their case, it is, 
I think, demonstrable that nothing of the kind could have been 
attempted by them. If this be at all so, then these conditions must 
be regarded as causes, the concurrence of which, with whatever 
advantages of climate the Islands may possess, was indispensable. 
The problem is solved, if we find that their numerous small pro- 
prietors had the means and the intelligence and the motives for 
doing what the large proprietors, the farmers, and the day-labourers 
of the Isle have not the requisite combination of means, intelligence, 
and motives for attempting. 

Of these concurrent conditions it may, I think, be shown that the 
master condition was the wide diffusion of property in land. That 
we may see this, let us first take the opposite case, that of an agri- 
cultural area in England as large, or twice as large, as the combined 
area of the Islands, throughout which there is no diffusion of 
_ property, it all being the property of one man; and then let us 
consider what within this area is the effect of that fact on the accu- 
mulation of capital. The cases must be very exceptional in which 
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such owners of land, who are for the most part only life-tenants, save 
any part of their rent, or at all events who save it for the purpose 
of improving the cultivation of the land, which other people have 
undertaken to cultivate. So will it be with that proportion of the 
produce of the soil which the rent stands for. As to those who do 
the actual work, those by the sweat of whose brows the land is 
cultivated, the agricultural labourers—with the land they till all 
about them, settled, and so unsaleable, and with a poor law to 
provide for them under all the calamities of life, whether brought 
about by unavoidable mishap, or by their own wilful vice, they have 
but little motive, even if they had some opportunities, for saving. 
Their taking root on the ground they work upon by purchasing an 
acre or two, or even a few square yards as a site for a cottage of their 
own, is an impossibility. The only remaining class is that of the 
farmers. They, as we all know, are no great accumulators of capital ; 
and even what the fortunate few may have succeeded in accumulating 
cannot be retained long on the area of the large estate, for the farmer 
is no more able to take root in it than the labourer ; and so his capital 
must some time or other be withdrawn from it, either when he him- 
self retires from business, or sooner or later by his widow or by 
his descendants. A large estate, therefore, is a large area of the 
country on which not much capital is made; in which what is 
made cannot be retained and invested; and in which, and this is 
the reason of the fact, no one can become rooted except the pro- 
prietor. He, too, indeed, as he is not a cultivator except inci- 
dentally and for his amusement, belongs more, as the seasons come 
round, to a migratory than to a fixed and stationary class in the 
social order: at all events a great portion of his rent will be spent 
in London, in Scotland, and abroad. No part, then, of what is made 
in the working of a great estate has any direct tendency to revert 
to the land out of which it was made, either for the improvement 
or for the purchase of any portion of it. The labourer’s portion is 
no more than enough to keep body and soul together, and so he 
does no more for the land than he is obliged to do to secure his 
weekly pittance. The farmer’s object is not to improve another 
man’s land, but to get out of it as much as he can with the view of 
some day (and for this contingency he must be always in readiness) 
withdrawing from it altogether all that he has been able to get out 
of it. And under the arrangement we are now considering, the 
improvement of the land does not at all constitute a prominent item 
in the owner’s conception of the uses of rent, for he cannot but regard 
it primarily as what it is in fact, the interest of the money invested 
in the acquisition of the land, or for which it would sell; just as he 
would regard interest or dividend accruing from any other source. This 
circumstance, that he is only a life-tenant of the estate, does not at 
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all obscure to his eyes this view of the nature and of the use of 
rent. 

We will now turn to the Channel Islands; and first, having 
recalled how land is there held and divided, we will then imagine 
the form of land tenure we have been considering applied to 
them. The universal rule throughout these Islands is, that the land 
is parcelled out amongst a vast number of small proprietors. I was 
told that the largest proprietors of cultivated land in Jersey own 
only about a hundred acres, and in Guernsey fifty; and that in 
Alderney five acres of cultivable land is a large estate, but that far 
the greater number of proprietors in these Islands own less than two 
acres. This division of the land has been brought about, and is 
maintained, by what may be called a law of entail. A man cannot 
devise by will his land as he pleases, for the law is that at his death 
each child shall receive an equal portion of it, the house going, over 
and above his equal share of the land, to the eldest son. It has 
been found in practice that this system has little or no tendency to 
break up the land into smaller properties than at present obtain. 
This results from the custom, which has come to be general amongst 
them, of the younger children selling their shares to the eldest ; for 
they are too intelligent to devote themselves to a life of hard labour, 
combined with poverty, by attempting to get a living out of a piece 
of land that is too small to maintain a family. Of course there are 
some who, from various reasons—the general reason in such cases 
being that they are able to combine some other employment with 
that of cultivating a small piece of land—do not sell their portion of 
the inheritance. But in a community where the general rule is to 
work hard and to save, for the purpose of buying land, this cause of 
division is counterbalanced by the enlargement of properties, which 
is always and everywhere being effected by purchases. 

And by the way, we are not obliged to choose between this compul- 
sory equal entail on all the children, and our permissive entail, (com- 
pulsory, however, in the case of intestates,) of the whole of the estate 
on the eldest son, because there may be a still better system than either; 
that, for instance, of not allowing any form of entail, or any practice 
of charging land, which is what renders our form of entail possible. 
This would endow every generation of proprietors with the full and 
complete rights of property, giving them perfect freedom to deal 
with the land according to the requirements of the times. 

To return to our Islands. It is obvious that the properties, being 
small, will generally be cultivated by their owners; the exceptions to 
this rule will be so few, that they need not be taken into account. 
What, therefore, represents the rent of the land, will now be kept at 
home, and that portion of it which does not go towards improving 
the well-being of those whose labour extracted it from the soil will 
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mainly be expended in improving the condition of the soil that 
yielded it. Any surplus that may remain will form a fund for the 
enlargement of the estate, or for some other form of investment. 
This accounts for the wealth of the Channel Islands. Every few 
acres represent both a factory for the creation of wealth, and a 
reservoir for its accumulation. On a great scale this is what we see 
in France, and it is what accounts for the rapidly-growing wealth of 
Switzerland. 

It is easy to see what would be the effect of the application to this 
state of things of our English system of land tenure. Suppose the 
whole of these Islands formed into a single property. In this there 
is nothing inconceivable, for we have many estates of far greater 
extent. One effect of this would be, that all that part of the profits 
of the cultivation of the soil of these Islands, which would then con- 
stitute the rent, would have little or no tendency either to accumulate 
or to be invested, however partially, in the improvement of the soil. 
A great deal of it, probably, would not even be spent in the Islands. 
Those, too, who worked upon the land, no longer having the purchase 
of small pieces of land, or of a site for a cottage, open to them, would 
not be disposed now to turn their-time and strength to the best 
account, and so to deny themselves as to be able to save something 
out of their earnings; the motive for, and almost possibility of, 
saving would be taken away from them. 4s to the farmers, they of 
course would do as much for the improvement of another man’s land 
as farmers elsewhere do, and would have as much money in hand for 
enterprises outside their regular business as farmers elsewhere have. 

I think it must be evident to every one that under this English 
system the soil of the Islands would not yield so much, and would 
not support so many families, as at present. It is also certain that 
the labourers, who would henceforth form the bulk of the population, 
would not have so much to spend, and would not live so well as the 
existing body of small proprietors. As, then, the number of souls 
supported by the land would be smaller, and the style of life of the 
far greater part of this smaller number would be reduced to a much 
humbler level, the shopkeeping class in the towns of St. Helier’s 
and of St. Peter’s Port would suffer a proportionate reduction in their 
number, and in the amount of the business they would then be able 
to carry on. In fact, next after those who themselves cultivate the 
soil, no now existing class amongst us is so deeply interested in the 
multiplication of the number of proprietors that unentailable and un- 
chargeable land would give as the shopkeepers of our small country 
towns, though at present they appear to be quite unaware of the 
extent to which they are concerned in this matter. St. Helier’s, with 
its population of thirty thousand, and St. Peter’s Port, with sixteen 
thousand, of whom a surprisingly large proportion in both cases are 
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residing in comfortable suburban residences, are instances in a very 
great degree of what our country towns in rural districts might 
become, if the land around them were held in the fashion of these 
Islands. Of course, in counting up their possibilities, we must deduct 
the summer inmates of the island hotels, and the few English families 
who winter or permanently reside in them, though indeed the 
number of such families has now dwindled almost to nothing, the 
railway and steamboat having everywhere equalised prices, and the 
south of France, with its better winter climate, having become even 
more accessible to English visitors than the Islands. The little town 
of St. Anne’s, the miniature capital of Alderney, is a very distinct 
example of the town-making power of a large number of small pro- 
prietors. Here we have an island of only 1,962 acres. How large a 
proportion of parishes in England of a greater extent, of more fertile 
land, have been aborted down to the merest rudiment of political, of 
social, or of intellectual being! Five centuries ago, we will say, 
when their churches were built, possibly even ten centuries ago, in 
these respects they belonged to a far higher order of organism ! 
Each had its manors, and halls, and franklins, and cottars, and pea- 
sant proprietors, cultivating their own holdings, with appurtenant 
common rights. At that time they were organized communities, 
political entities, containing the homes of many independent families. 
All this has now disappeared, and what we have in its place is that 
they are merely parts of large estates. In Alderney this transforma- 
tion has not been effected. The island has only 1,962 acres, but in it 
five acres are a considerable estate. The census of 1871 returned the 
population as 2,738. I do not know how many of these are to be 
attributed to the breakwater the Imperial Government had for some 
time previously been constructing ; at present, however, any kind of 
work upon it has been altogether discontinued, and the breakwater 
itself is now being rapidly washed away. Nor do I know what is the 
amount of its small garrison. But a walk through St. Anne’s shows 
that it has many good houses and many good shops, and that its 
population cannot be much less than that which the census assigns 
to the island. But of these two facts, at all events, we may be sure— 
first, that the population of this little island would have been much 
less, as would have been the size of its town, and the amount of 
trade carried on in it, had it been the property, or a small part of 
the property, of one man; and then that it would not have exported 
so many cattle as to have made the Alderney cow familiar to the 
farmers of the United Kingdom. Six cows and heifers were exported 
for England in the steamtug by which I left the island. In my 
walk round it I fell in with a peasant woman who was leading four 
cows to water. In some conversation I had with her, she told me 
that last year she had sold three heifers for exportation, at prices 
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varying from £15 to £20. It was an obvious reflection, that to keep 
up the supply of these cattle in our markets, there must be a great 
many who own as many cows as this good woman was leading to 
water, but that, if these 1,962 acres were all in three or four farms, 
we should have heard very little in England about Alderney cows. 
The density of the human population has no tendency to diminish 
that of the bovine. A similar remark may be made of the export of 
Jersey and of Guernsey cattle, for each island has its own well- 
defined breed. It may also be extended to their large trade in 
potatoes, grapes, apples, and pears. In 1873, Jersey sent to London 
£300,000 worth of early potatoes, and Guernsey fifty tons of grapes 
grown under glass, an article of export the amount of which 
increases every year. Without the division of the land which obtains 
throughout the Islands, these astonishing amounts could not have 
been produced. The temporary occupiers of other men’s land cannot 
plant orchards or build vineries ; and as to the potatoes, which must 
be forced into maturity by the middle of May, the culture they 
require is so costly—it amounts to about £40 an acre—that, as a 
general rule, it will not be applied on a large scale, or to land of 
which the cultivator is not also the owner. 

What has hitherto been said appears to have reference only to 
the production and accumulation of wealth. An objector, therefore, 
may observe that these are only economic and material advantages, 
and that human societies exist for something higher. If, however, 
the benefit were only economic and material, it would still be worth 
securing, for no community can be well ordered if its economic 
arrangements are bad; for this reason amongst others, that a certain 
amount of material well-being is a precedent condition of moral and 
intellectual well-being. Though prosperity is no guarantee for all 
that we desire in these matters, yet all I suppose will agree that 
the moral and intellectual condition of impoverished and depressed 
classes will be correspondingly poor and depressed. What we see 
in these Islands is in accord with this general fact. The industry, 
sagacity, thrift, and intelligence of their inhabitants are very 
remarkable, and may I think be traced directly to the wide diffusion 
among them of property in land. Schools will do excellent work, 
as law and religion did before them; but the prediction may be 
hazarded, no doubt, that we shall find with them, as was pre- 
viously found with law and religion, that they will fall very far 
short of doing all the work that many are expecting from them. 
Much will have been done, .if the children of the labouring classes 
shall have been taught to read and write with facility. But let us 
bear in mind that this of itself will not have the intellectual and 
moral effect required, or, indeed, necessarily any intellectual or moral 
effect at all. 
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This is what makes the moral training of the young a matter of vital 
consequence. As society is now obliged to endow its propertyless 
and thronging hosts with vast powers—hosts so propertyless and so 
thronging the world has never before seen—how shall it provide for 
these powers not being turned against itself? Anybody can now 
address simultaneously all these hosts throughout the country ; and 
they can all simultaneously hear anybody’s address. They can now 
be brought to combine for any purpose, be it good or be it bad. 
They may lessen and hinder production, which is the nation’s 
means of life; and they may destroy capital, in these times the first 
requisite of production. And in all they may undertake the 
railway and the telegraph will aid them as readily as any others. 
How, again, are we to insure that the powers the school is 
conferring upon them shall be brought to work beneficently ? 
These powers must be conferred upon them, for they cannot take 
care of themselves without them, and society is now obliged to call 
upon them to take care of themselves. This great question is now 
presenting itself to many minds. Some fall back on the old idea 
of penal and repressive laws. It is clear, however, that no help can 
be found in this direction, for this one reason among others, that 
these hosts themselves now have a very potent voice in deciding 
what the laws are to be; the day, indeed, may not be distant when 
the decision will rest chiefly with them. A larger number perhaps 
(for what has been sways more minds than what is about to be) look 
for help to the churches. But it is, 1 think, equally clear that they, 
too, will be unable to accomplish what is thus expected from them. 
All churches are now paying more attention to dogma, which is a 
matter of history, of learning, and of criticism, than to morality, 
which is a matter of conscience, of ordinary human nature, and of 
social requirement ; and this is why they are losing, or rather have 
to a great extent already lost, their hold on the unlearned classes in 
the great cities of this country, of France, of Germany, and, indeed, 
wherever there is any mental stir. And, again, the churches are 
now engaged in contending more against each other than for 
morality, the effect of which must be the discrediting of their own 
influence. And, besides, they can enlighten and guide only these 
who voluntarily submit themselves to their teaching, which fact 
alone makes them incapable of the work now required. 

If, then, what we are in search of is not to be found either in the 
prohibitions of law, or in the teaching either of churches or of 
schools, where are we to look for it? The answer is here. 
Property is the great natural educator. Its pursuit, its use, its 
administration, are the great natural means for developing the 
ordinary intelligence and the ordinary moral qualities of the mass 
of mankind. You cannot enslave a class without taking away from 
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it the rights of property. Strip it of those rights, and it is easily 
almost thereby enslaved. If under such circumstances slavery do 
not become formally, it will to a great extent be virtually its eondi- 
tion ; and it will breed for the state a large supply of paupers, 
criminals, roughs, communists, and destructives, with in these times 
the unservile power of organizing and directing all its inevitable 
vice, unreason, and discontent against society. Remove all legalised 
hindrances to the acquisition of property by this same class, and the 
days of its actual or of its quasi-slavery are numbered, and those 
who would have been worthless and dangerous will be converted 
into useful and loyal members of society. 

Property is mainly of two kinds, land and capital. In this 
country, of the two, the latter has come to be far the greater in 
amount ; and the field for its acquisition, which appears to be bound- 
less, appears also to be equally open to all. This equality, however, 
exists practically only in seeming, for capital requires for its 
acquisition, right use, and administration, more intelligence, more 
knowledge, and higher moral qualities than our working classes have 
as yet attained to. The best and most natural training for this end 
would have been the wide diffusion-among them of the other form 
of property, that of land. 

The conflict between capital and labour which as yet has not seen 
its way to obtaining capital, is fierce and incessant. We may 
suppose that this conflict will cease when labour shall have acquired 
sufficient intelligence and morality to enable it to amass, and pro- 
fitably employ, capital. It will not fight then against what it will 
be seeking to obtain, or shall have already obtained. In the mean- 
time nothing would more contribute to this result than the opposite 
relation to that now existing between the labouring class and the 
land. Nothing would more contribute to giving them true and 
useful ideas on the subject of capital than easy access to, and a wide 
diffusion among them, of property in land. In France, in Switzer- 
land, and wherever this diffusion exists, we see that it has this 
effect. Nowhere in the world are the working classes so little dis- 
posed to save, nowhere are they such reckless spendthrifts, as in this 
country. The reason is, that nowhere else have they had so little of 
the teaching of thrift, and so much of the teaching of unthrift. 
They have lost the former by their having been severed from all 
proprietary connection with the land; and the latter has been forced 
upon them by the degree to which they have been made dependent 
on a poor law, a crutch that is indispensable for the support of a 
working class that in times of slack employment, or of sickness and 
old age, has no property of its own to fall back upon: under such 
contingencies it must be supported by other people’s property. 

In these days, too, when manufactures and commerce have aggre- 
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gated in large cities vast hosts of operatives and artisans, a large 
class of small proprietors of land has in the political order an 
especial utility. They it is who have saved France from her own 
proletariate, as well as enabled her to bear the burdens, and to 
recover so rapidly from the appalling catastrophe, of her late war. 
They it is who are saving the cities of the United States from 
the proletariate of Europe, and which we may hope will continue to 
save them till the time shall have arrived when will have been 
solved the difficult problems how the acquisition and distribution of 
capital can be made fair for all. The military value, too, of this 
class is equally manifest ; for it is the class that gives to the States 
of continental Europe, and which lately gave to the United States, 
the mighty hosts now required for national defence. The foundations 
of the strength and patriotism of Prussia are laid in Stein’s reform of 
her land laws, acting in the direction of the creation of a large class 
of small proprietors. Had we been a continental people, military 
considerations alone, to say nothing of the suggestions of policy, of 
economy, and of humanity itself, would have obliged us so to alter 
our land system as to make the land of the country accessible, as 
property, to the savings of the labouring classes as well as to the 
accumulations of great capitalists, and to the purchasing powers of 
estates that were already territories. 

This necessity, however, not having been brought to bear upon us, 
we are still,—by the aid of a poor law, which at the pecuniary cost of 
some £7,000,000 a year keeps the people quiet by degrading them,— 
enabled to maintain our unequal and restrictive system with a com- 
pleteness that would be laughable, were it not for its short-sighted 
policy and its utter forgetfulness of humanity. One would have 
supposed that it would have been enough that the possessor of an 
estate that is a considerable territory should be endowed with the 
power of settling the whole of it, not only on his successor, but also 
for the generation that will follow his successor; and of charging | it 
for all those for whom nature obliges him to make some provision, in 
order to insure that no part of its existing area, or of any fresh 
accretions, may be separated from it, and that over its whole extent, 
even if that should reach to a dozen or a score of parishes, or to half 
a county, neither he who shall nominally own it, nor those who shall 
cultivate it with their capital, shall be able to feel the force of the 
ordinary motives for improving it; and that not one of all the 
hundreds who labour upon it shall have his labour lightened, and his 
life lifted out of the swamp of hopeless drudgery by the thought that 
he is working hard and denying himself that he may some day 
become the owner of an acre or two, or at any rate of the cottage he 
lives in. One would have thought that there was enough to satisfy 
family ambition in this enormous enhancement of the position of one 
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man, to the prejudice—and this is putting mildly what may be said 5 
against the system—of the chances in life of so many. But no! in 
this matter legal ingenuity may still take another step. In and 
around our large cities there will be many who wish to build, 
or to have residences provided for them. If the land could be 
bought outright, the purchasers would naturally, here as elsewhere, 
be desirous of erecting upon it houses as good and substantial as 
their means might allow and their taste prompt. A plan, however, 
has been devised for preventing this. The site on which a man 
may wish to build—the only one probably in the neighbourhood 
that will suit his purpose—-can now be had only on a building lease. 
He and his successors will have to pay for it an annual ground-rent, 
to prevent their ever forgetting that it is not their own; and after 
ninety-nine years the land, and whatever he and his successors may 
have placed upon it, will pass out of the hands of their successor of that 
day into the hands of the then successor of the present lessor: it will 
revert to the great estate. This is what explains the hideousness of 
our Baker Streets and Gloucester Places, and, generally, the mean- 
ness of the domestic architecture of London and of our large towns. 
Though during the last two centuries our wealth has increased 
fiftyfold, our urban domestic architecture has during thut period been 
retrograding. It would be difficult to find a city on the Continent 
or in the United States which is not in this respect in advance of us. 
Here men do not build solidly now. If houses will last ninety-nine 
years, that under our system will be enough. Because we have not 
perfect proprietorship in the houses we build, we care little or nothing 
about their being architecturally creditable to us. Why, we argue, 
should we go to any expense for such a purpose in what will in the 
end pass away from our descendants and revert to the great estate ? 
Under this system, just as might have been expected, instead of the 
roomy, substantial, well-built mansions, with some ambition in their 
design, and in their external and internal decoration, such as once 
were common in our country towns, we must now content ourselves 
with builders’ villas, terraces, and crescents. Our land system, 
then, drives us out of the country, or will not allow us to live in the 
country except as farmers or as day-labourers, and when we take 
refuge in the towns, will not allow us properly to own the houses in 
which we must there live; and this for the sake of some one who, a 
hundred years hence, will not yet perhaps have emerged from his 
cradle. Our care for the preservation and the enlargement of the 
great estate, to the detriment of every one who must in some fashion 
or other live on its area, except of its single life-tenant, and not at 
al), necessarily for his real advantage, looks on for generations, and, 
in the matter of these leasehold houses and the land they stand on, 
will prevent men from having anything of their own to deal with as 
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they please for the next century, and, if it can be managed, even for 
the centuries that are to follow it; for the aim of the system is for 
ever over the area of the estate to exclude all proprietorship but 
that of one man. Is, then, this deterioration of the position and of 
the lives of so many cultivators, labourers, and imperfect house- 
holders adequately compensated by the artificial and exceptional 
agerandisement of the position of one man? It is artificial because 
it is not the outcome of any natural conceptions of property, but of 
a device for making lineal succession perpetual. This it effects by 
limiting what may be regarded as the natural rights of each suc- 
cessor, through the action of law-maintained powers of settling and 
charging land, and of granting ninety-nine years’ leases for build- 
ing ; each of these arrangements being a direct and distinct contra- 
diction of the very idea of property, which would allow each gencra- 
tion to do what it deemed best with the land. Nor could these 
monstrous arrangements be maintained without the aid of a costly 
and degrading poor law. And all this is in the highest degree 
exceptional, for I believe that nothing like it is tolerated in any other 
country in the world. 


Another view of the educating power of property is that, when 
widely diffused, it gives to a large proportion of the working classes 


true homes. Not the individual, but the family, is the natural unit 
of society. The first condition of family life is the home. Without 
the home it cannot have its natural conditions and constitution. Now 
it is obvious that among the poorer classes there can be no true home 
unless the house in which the family lives is its own property. If it 
is another man’s property, if the family is liable to be expelled from 
it at any moment, at the inexorable command of the plans, the wants, 
the caprices of another man, then it is not the soil in which the 
feelings and ideas, which are the stuff that home is made of, can be 
engendered and take root and grow. It is not their own. That 
single negation colours their whole lives, depressing them to a lower 
level. It forbids the growth of many a plant that would make their 
humble porch beauteous to their eyes with its gay flowers, and would 
fill the house with their fragrance. It isnot their own: they cannot, 
therefore, add to it, or improve it. Never can it be their own. It 
cannot, therefore, contain a little sacred hoard of savings, accumu- 
lated for the purpose of purchasing it, every shilling of which would 
in that case have sweetened so many hours of toil, and represented 
the practice of so much virtue—shillings that might have been every 
one of them a blessing, but which, as they were spent in the public- 
house or the gin palace, were turned to curses. How different 
would it have been if the poor man and his wife and children could 
have loved, and taken pride in, and laboured for, a home of their 
own, or one that they might have made their own! That would, 
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then, have been the polestar of their thoughts and affections. Their 
lives would have centred in the spot which gave them a sate resting- 
place, which was their castle against the world. But nothing of the 
kind can ever be theirs. They will never be able to call so much of 
the world their own as to set their feet on. The world may be a 
very pleasant place for others, but it can only be a very hard place 
for them: upon it they can never be more than strangers and 
pilgrims. Home is an abiding-place ; what the heart of man most of 
all longs for; the first requirement of the family ; that which of all 
that man can possess most humanises; but that is precisely what 
they never can have, or hope to have. Neither possession nor hope 
can in this matter ever come to them. The most universal, the most 
abiding, the most effectual, the most self-acting of all educating 
influences, those of home, are well-nigh utterly excluded from their 
schooling. _ 

This is so, even if the tenement that never can be their own, and in 
which they dwell, be a structure in which the decencies of family life 
are possible. Of course we know that in our villages it is still possible 
for it to be a hovel that one would deem unfit even for the stabling 
of cattle, and that in our towns it is not unfrequently a single room, 
or a cellar, family life in which is not only an imperative prohibition 
of all the civilising and humanising influences of a home, but also the 
imperative enforcement of all that is most uncivilising and unhuman- 

‘ising. Here, then, in the very focus of civilisation, are multitudes of 
people in a worse position, as respects the first essential of civilisation, 
the home, than a tribe of savages, each family of which at all events 
has its own wigwam. The man or woman must indeed be a miracle 
of virtue, who is able to fight successfully against the deterio- 
rating influences of such a dwelling. The improvements which have 
of late years been very widely effected in the cottages of our agri- 
cultural labourers, and the Act of last Session for the improvement 
of the dwellings of the industrial classes in our large towns, are 
indications that in this matter we have begun to move in the right 
direction. What, however, we ought to set before us as our ultimate 
aim is to make a true home possible for, to place it within the attain- 
ment of, every family in the country. Hitherto, legislation has 
inadvertently made it impossible. No law has yet been enacted with 
the view of bringing land and homes within the reach of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

The evils of hovel and cellar life, of which wife-kicking and in- 
temperance are only the most obtrusive, neither flogging nor fines 
nor imprisonment will remedy. Such treatment may repress some 
of the symptoms, but cannot touch the disease. That consists in the 
thoughts and feelings which have been engendered by the utter over- 
throw of the family life. What overthrew it, or rendered it im- 
possible from the beginning, was the want of a home. And these 
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poor wretches have no idea of their ever being able to recover what 
they have lost, or indeed any idea of their having sustained any loss, 
for they have no conception of any other kind of life than that which 
they have lived, and are living, being possible for them. No one 
can suppose that they will ever be unbrutalised by the lash, by fines, 
and by imprisonment, any more than that the fear of these penalties 
could make them resist the allurements of the public-house, or of the 
gin palace, or enable them to estimate rightly the value of their 
children’s schooling. And this brings us round again to the point 
which suggested what has been said about property and home. 
That point was that we had now reached a stage in the progress of 
society when schools for all had become a necessity, but that having 
established these schools, the first fact that was forced on our atten- 
tion is, that we have no security that with the majority of those 
taught the powers conferred would be—and that is what we want— 
rightly used, or that a large proportion of the children would, after 
they had left school, make any effort to retain what they had been 
taught. This security no laws or churches can give us. It can be 
the result only of the action upon these classes of the circumstances 
in which they find themselves placed. I do not at all mean to imply 
that direct moral instruction given in the school would be valueless : 
on the contrary, I believe that something would be gained if all 
children were merely taught the half-dozen words Forethought, 
Thrift, Industry, Kindliness, Truth, Self-dependence, and what they 
mean. But besides the knowledge, and the degree of habituation, 
which may be obtained at school, something more is needed for our 
purpose; and my contention is that this something more never has 
been found, and cannot now be found, in anything except in the 
natural motives which are engendered unfailingly in all men’s minds 
by the use and the pursuit of property, especially when it includes 
the actual possession, or the prospective acquisition, of a home. 
Make property in land, without which speaking generally true 
homes are impossible, accessible to our working classes, and the first 
step, which in this matter as in so many others will be the most 
difficult, will have been taken. How much time may be required 
for undoing the work of centuries, during which property has been 
becoming to them less and less accessible, and homes less and less 
possible, and for these great natural instructors have been substituted 
the teachings of the poor law, no one can foresee. Our system has 
hitherto tended in the wrong direction. In that direction it can now 
advance no further, and so therefore the tide may be about to turn. 
If it be otherwise, our schools will not do us all the good we are 
expecting from them; they may even assist the working classes in 
coming to the conclusion that the order of society which puts hin- 


drances in the way of their attaining to property and securing 
homes, is not fair to them. 
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In the foregoing paper I have not said anything with the view of 
promoting a compulsory morcellement of the land, or for limiting, or 
in any way interfering with, our existing liberty of devising land to 
our immediate successors ; indeed, I should be glad to see this liberty 
so complete as to allow to every holder of land in the United 
Kingdom power of leaving it absolutely to whom, and in what 
proportions, he pleased. In this era of capital and of science, our 
agriculture should in the main be scientific, which would involve the 
application to the land of a much larger amount of capital than its 
present mode of culture admits. We have both the science and 
the capital, and our agriculture stands much in need of both. What 
keeps them from the land is our present landlord-and-tenant system, 
or in other words our territorial system, which is the inevitable 
sequel of the monstrous permission to settle and charge the property 
of a coming generation. Neither landlords nor tenants can do 
much, speaking of the country generally, to promote costly and 
scientific modes of culture. What is required for this purpose is 
estates of one or two thousand acres each, owned by the individual or 
by the joint-stock company that cultivates it. The fact that last 
year we imported 5,027,074 hundredweight of sugar from Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Germany, is an instance of the deterrent 
effects of the present system. A large proportion, perhaps the 
whole, of this-might have been produced profitably on our own soil ; 
and the production of it here would, as the experience of the 
continent has demonstrated, have much increased the amount of 
corn and of meat that would then have been grown simultaneously 
on the area that yielded the sugar. But as it would not answer the 
purpose either of landlord or of tenant to spend £8,000 in erecting 
a sugar factory, our agriculture cannot be improved in this fashion ; 
and we have, besides, as the unsatisfactory alternative, to pay our 
continental neighbours £6,963,938 for 5,027,074 hundredweights of 
sugar that we might have ourselves produced with considerable 
collateral advantages. And then, to look in the opposite direction, 
why cannot we have small holdings, producing for us the minor 
articles of consumption? For eggs alone we last year paid the 
foreigner not far from £2,500,000; and a great many more millions 
for poultry, butter, fruit, vegetables, and other such things, which 
large farmers, working on hired land with hired labour, cannot 
produce, but which are the natural produce of small holdings, 
cultivated by those who own them. Both costly scientific agriculture 
on a large scale, and the useful productions of the useful class of 
small proprietors, are rendered impossible for us by the accumulation 
of landed properties into large territories, through the action of our 
practice of settling and charging land. If this practice, which 
is entirely artificial and exceptional, were prohibited, then a clear 
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course would be opened both for the large and for the little culture 
—both for the scientific capitalist and for the labouring man. 

In how many directions, then, do we find our present land system 
barring improvement and holding us back; or, still worse, working 
mischief amongst us! We have seen that it lessens the amount of 
useful and necessary commodities which the land of the country may 
be made to produce for the people of the country ; that it obliges us to 
carry on our agriculture with a class of persons so circumstanced as 
to be incapable of appreciating rightly education, which is the great 
need of these times; that it necessitates a poor law, which, adminis- 
tered as it must be under existing conditions, is one of our chief 
sources of moral, of economical, and possibly of coming political 
mischief; that it prevents the people who do the manual labour, if 
not of all kinds, at all events of agriculture, from having homes; 
and that, as the acquisition or the improvement of a home is the 
natural, universal, proper object of saving, by destroying this 
motive, and superadding dependence on the poor law, it teaches 
unthrift, and all its attendant immoralities. We cannot suppose 
here, as we might in Switzerland and France, that every cottage we 
pass may be a school for the acquisition of the domestic virtues; and 
that by industry, and the practice of many forms of self-denial, a 
little hoard is being accumulated within it to meet all the adverse 
contingencies of life; and we have seen that it is our land system 
which has long been putting such homes as these, homes which do not 
breed drunken women and wife-kicking husbands, beyond our reach. 

I will now, in as few words as possible, indicate two or three 
more evil fruits of the system, for it is instructive to see how widely 
and in what widely-differing directions the mischievous effects of 
a false system applied to land, which is the natural basis of society, 
ramify. It is because they are without property that we dread to 
give the franchise to a large section of the people. It is for the same 
reason that we cannot give military training to the whole people. 
Everybody notices the poverty and meannessof social life in our country 
towns: the reason of this is that the rent of any district does not con- 
tribute through those who own it to the enrichment and embellish- 

‘ment of the social life of its town. This, too, is the main cause of the 
difficulty, everywhere experienced in this country, of establishing 
good local middle schools. If the land were more largely divided, 
the difficulty would vanish, for then there would be on the spot a 
sufficient number of persons interested in the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools. The depopulation of our rural parishes, 
and the deterioration of the social condition of those whom our system 
maintains in them, constitute a great difficulty in the question of 
local government. There are many parishes in which not a man 
resident in the parish owns a rood of land in it, or even the house in 
which he lives. The system has made us the most homeless and 
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propertyless of all people. In such parishes there are not the 
materials for local government. The same fact will render disesta- 
blishment accompanied by disendowment, if itis to come, a far more 
difficult question economically at this day than it would have been 
seven hundred or a thousand years ago. At those dates there were 
a sufficient number of owners of property in each parish to build the 
parish churches; in these days, in many parishes there are not 
enough to keep the fabric in repair. I do not present the evils just 
indicated, together with those referred to in the course of this paper, 
as an exhaustive list of the charges that may be brought against our 
present land system: I shall, however, be satisfied, if what has been 
said be enough to dispose some of those who have hitherto not given 
much attention to these matters, to look a little into them. Hereare 
several distinct evils. Like everything else in the world, they must 
have causes. Are their causes those I have suggested? If not, then 
what ? Again, the times have certain acknowledged wants. If they 
cannot be supplied in the ways I have suggested, how are they to be 
supplied ? 

I have at times, in the preceding pages, been withheld by want of 
space from giving my reasons for the conclusions I had arrived at. 
Discussions, however, of some of the questions involved in them, 
should any one think it worth his while to make the reference, may 
be found dispersed throughout the three volumes I have lately 
published on Switzerland. In this article my aim is to set forth the 
fact that in our English Channel, within a few hours’ steaming of 
our own shore, we have living under the English Crown a popula- 
tion more self-respecting, intelligent, enterprising, and generally 
well-to-do, than any equal number on an equal space anywhere else 
in the United Kingdom: my hope is that some of us may thereby 
be led to ask whether there is in the nature of things any prohibition 
against our becoming on our imperial scale what they are on their 
small island scale? My belief is that they could not have attained 
to their present position if they had had our land laws ; and that, if 
land were distributed here as it is there, or still better perhaps if it 
were made absolutely free, that is absolutely the property of each 
generation both to sell and to devise as each proprietor at any 
moment pleased, no mischief of any kind would ensue; but that, on 
the contrary, as I have endeavoured to show, some grievous evils 
would be abated and some great advantages secured. I do not 
shrink from giving expression to this conclusion, because any one who 
is disposed to pursue these inquiries himself may, if he please, be on 
the day after he has read this article in the Channel Islands, seeing 
with his own eyes, and judging for himself how far the condition of 
their inhabitants has herein been rightly appreciated, and how far 
its evidence can be claimed in support of the views I have been 
maintaining. F. B. Zincke. 
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THE example afforded by the Comedy of Errors would suffice to 
show that rhyme, however inadequate for tragic use, is by no means 
a bad instrument for romantic comedy. In another of Shakespeare’s 
earliest works, which might almost be described as a lyrical farce, 
rhyme plays also a great part ; but the finest passage, the real crown 
and flower of Love’s Labour’s Lost, is the praise or apology of love 
spoken by Biron in blank verse. This is worthy of Marlowe for 
dignity and sweetness, but has also the grace of a light and radiant 
fancy enamoured of itself, begotten between thought and mirth, a 
child-god with grave lips and laughing eyes, whose inspiration is 
nothing akin to Marlowe’s. In this scene, as in the overture of the 
play and in its closing scene, but especially in the noble passage 
which winds up for a year the courtship of Biron and Rosaline, 
the spirit which informs the speech of the poet is finer of touch 
and deeper of tone than the sweetest of the serious interludes of the 
Comedy of Errors. The play is in the main a yet lighter thing, and 
more wayward and capricious in build, more formless and fantastic 
in plot, more incomposite altogether, than that first heir of Shake- 
speare’s comic invention, which on its own ground is perfect in its 
consistency, blameless in composition and coherence ; while in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost the fancy for the most part runs wild as the wind, 
and the structure of the story is as that of a house of clouds which 
the wind builds and unbuilds at pleasure. Here we find a very 
riot of rhymes, wild and wanton in their half-grown grace as a troop 
of “young satyrs, tender-hoofed and ruddy-horned ;” during certain 
scenes we seem almost to stand again by the cradle of new-born 
comedy, and hear the first lisping and laughing accents run over 
from her baby lips in bubbling rhyme ; but when the note changes 
we recognise the speech of gods. For the first time in our literature 
the higher key of poetic or romantic comedy is finely touched to a 
fine issue. The divine instrument fashioned by Marlowe for tragic 
purposes alone has found at once its sweet new use in the hands of 
Shakespeare. The way is prepared for As You Like It and the 
Tempest ; the language is discovered which will suit the lips of 
Rosalind and Miranda. 

What was highest as poetry in the Comedy of Errors was mainly 
in rhyme; all indeed, we might say, between the prelude spoken 
by Aigeon and the appearance in the last scene of his wife: in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost what was highest was couched wholly in blank 

(1) Continued from the Fortnightly Review for May, 1875. 
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verse; in the Tio Gentlemen of Verona rhyme has fallen seemingly 
into abeyance, and there are no passages of such elegiac beauty as in 
the former, of such exalted eloquence as in the latter of these plays; 
there is an even sweetness, a simple equality of grace in thought and 
language which keeps the whole poem in tune, written as it is in a 
subdued key of unambitious harmony. In perfect unity and keeping 
the composition of this beautiful sketch may perhaps be said to mark 
a stage of advance, a new point of work attained, a faint but sensible 
change of manner, signalised by increased firmness of hand and clear- 
ness of outline. Slight and swift in execution as it is, few and simple 
as are the chords here struck of character and emotion, every shade of 
drawing and every note of sound is at one with the whole scheme 
of form and music. Here too is the first dawn of that higher and 
more tender humour which was never given in such perfection to 
any man as ultimately to Shakespeare ; one touch of the by-play of 
Launce and his immortal dog is worth all the bright fantastic inter- 
ludes of Boyet and Adriano, Costard and Holofernes; worth even 
half the sallies of Mercutio, and half the dancing doggerel or broad- 
witted prose of either Dromio. But in the final poem which con- 
cludes and crowns the first epoch of Shakespeare’s work, the special 
graces and peculiar glories of each that went before are gathered toge- 
ther as in one garland “ of every hue and every scent.” The young 
genius of the master of all poets finds its consummation in the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream. The blank verse is as full, sweet, and strong 
as the best of Biron’s or Romeo’s; the rhymed verse as clear, pure, 
and true as the simplest and truest melody of Venus and Adonis or 
the Comedy of Errors. But here each kind of excellence is equal 
throughout ; there are here no purple patches on a gown of serge, 
but one seamless and imperial robe of a single dye. Of the lyric 
and the prosaic part, the counterchange of loves and laughters, of 
fancy fine as air and imagination high as heaven, what need can 
there be for any one to shame himself by the helpless attempt to say 
some word not utterly unworthy? Let it suffice to accept this 
poem as the landmark of our first stage, and pause to look back 
from it on what lies behind us of partial or of perfect work. 

The highest point attained in this first period lies in the domain 
of comedy or romance, and belongs as much to lyric as to dramatic 
poetry ; its sovereign quality is that of sweetness and springtide of 
fairy fancy crossed with light laughter and light trouble that end 
in perfect music... In history as in tragedy the master’s hand is not 
yet come to its full strength and skill; its touch is not yet wholly 
assured, its work not yet wholly blameless. Besides the plays 
undoubtedly and entirely due to the still growing genius of Shake- 
speare, we have taken note but of two among those which bear the 
partial imprint of his hand. The long-vexed question as to the 
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authorship of the latter parts of King Henry VTI., in their earlier or 
later form, has not been touched upon; nor do I design to reopen 
that perpetual source of debate unstanchable and inexhaustible 
dispute by any length of scrutiny or inquisition of detail. Two 
points must of course be taken for granted: that Marlowe was more 
or less concerned in the production, and Shakespeare in the revision, 
of these plays; whether before or after his additions to the original 
First Part of King Henry VI. we cannot determine, though the 
absence of rhyme might seem to indicate a later date for the recast of 
the Contention. But it is noticeable that the style of Marlowe 
appears more vividly and distinctly in passages of the reformed than 
of the unreformed plays. Those famous lines, for example, which 
open the fourth act of the Second Part of King Henry VTI., are not to 
be found in the corresponding scene of the First Part of the Conten- 
tion ; yet, whether they belong to the original sketch of the play, 
or were inserted as an afterthought into the revised and expanded 
copy, the authorship of these verses is surely unmistakeable :— 
“The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; 


And now loud howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night,” ete. 


Aut Christophorus Marlowe, aut diabolus; it is inconceivable that 
any imitator but one should have had the power so to catch the very 
trick of his hand, the very note of his voice, and incredible that the 
one who might would have set himself to do so: for if this be not 
indeed the voice and this the hand of Marlowe, then what we find in 
these verses is not the fidelity of a follower, but the servility of a 
copyist. No parasitic rhymester of past or present days who feeds his 
starveling talent on the shreds and orts, “ the fragments, scraps, the 
bits and greasy relics” of another man’s board, ever uttered a more 
parrot-like note of plagiary. The very exactitude of the repetition 
is a strong argument against the theory which attributes it to 
Shakespeare. That he had much at starting to learn of Marlowe, and 
that he did learn much—that in his earliest plays, and above all 
in his earliest historic plays, the influence of the elder poet, the echo 
of his style, the iteration of his manner, may perpetually be traced— 
I have already shown that I should be the last to question; but so 
exact an echo, so servile an iteration as this, I believe we shall no- 
where findin them. The sonorous accumulation of emphatic epithets 
—as in the magnificent first verse of this passage—is indeed at least 
as much a note of the young Shakespeare’s style as of his master’s ; 
but even were this one verse less in the manner of the elder than 
the younger poet—and this we can hardly say that it is—no single verse 
detached from its context can weigh a feather against the full and 
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flawless evidence of the whole speech. And of all this there is 
nothing in the Contention; the scene there opens in bald and flat 
nakedness of prose, striking at once into the immediate matter of 
stage business without the decoration of a passing epithet or a single 
trope. 

From this sample it might seem that the main difficulty must be 
to detect anywhere the sign-manual of Shakespeare, even in the best 
passages of the revised play. On the other hand, it has not unreason- 
ably been maintained that even in the next scene of this same act in its 
original form, and in all those following which treat of Cade’s insur- 
rection, there is evidence of such qualities as can hardly be ascribed 
to any hand then known but Shakespeare’s. The forcible realism, 
the simple vigour and lifelike humour of these scenes, cannot, it is 
urged, be due to any other so early at work in the field of comedy. 
A critic desirous to press this point might further insist on the like- 
ness or identity of tone between these and all later scenes in which 
Shakespeare has taken on him to paint the action and passion of an 
insurgent populace. With him, it might too plausibly be argued, 
the people once risen in revolt for any just or unjust cause is always 
the mob, the unwashed rabble, the swinish multitude; full as he is 
of wise and gracious tenderness for individual character, of swift 
and ardent pity for personal suffering, he has no deeper or finer 
feeling than scorn for “the beast with many heads” that fawn and 
butt at bidding as they are swayed by the vain and violent breath 
of any worthless herdsman. For the drovers who guide and mis- 
guide at will the turbulent flocks of their mutinous cattle his 
store of bitter words is inexhaustible; it is a treasure-house of 
obloquy which can never be drained dry. All this, or nearly all 
this, we must admit ; but it brings us no nearer to any but a floating 
and, conjectural kind of solution. In the earliest form known to us 
of this play it should seem that we have traces of Shakespeare’s 
handiwork, in the latest that we find evidence of Marlowe’s. But it 
would be something too extravagant for the veriest wind-sucker 
among commentators to start a theory that a revision was made of 
his original work by Marlowe after additions had been made to it 
by Shakespeare; yet we have seen that the most unmistakeable 
signs of Marlowe’s handiwork, the passages which show most plainly 
the personal and present seal “of his genius, belong to the play only 
in its revised form; while there is no part of the whole composition 
which can so confidently be assigned to Shakespeare as to the one 
man then capable of such work, as can an entire and important 
episode of the play in its unrevised state. Now the proposition that 
Shakespeare was the sole author of both plays in their earliest 
extant shape is refuted at once, and equally from without and from 
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within, by evidence of tradition and by evidence of style. There is 
therefore proof irresistible and unmistakeable of at least a double 
authorship; and the one reasonable conclusion left to us would seem 
to be this; that the first edition we possess of these plays is a partial 
transcript of the text as it stood after the first additions had been 
made by Shakespeare to the original work of Marlowe and others ; 
for that this original was the work of more hands than one, and 
hands of notably unequal power, we have again the united witness 
of traditional and internal evidence to warrant our belief: and that 
among the omissions of this imperfect text were certain passages of 
the original work, which were ultimately restored in the final 
revision of the entire poem as it now stands among the collected 
works of Shakespeare. 

No competent critic who has given due study to the genius of 
Marlowe will admit that there is a single passage of tragic or poetic 
interest in either form of the text, which is beyond the reach of the 
father of English tragedy : or, if there be one seeming exception in 
the expanded and transfigured version of Clifford’s monologue over 
his father’s corpse, which is certainly more in Shakespeare’s tragic 
manner than in Marlowe’s, and in the style of a later period than 
that in which he was on the whole apparently content to reproduce 
or to emulate the tragic manner of Marlowe, there is at least but 
this one exception to the general absolute truth of the rule; and 
even this great tragic passage is rather out of the range of Marlowe’s 
style than beyond the scope of his genius. In the later as in the 
earlier version of these plays, the one manifest excellence of which we 
have no reason to suppose him capable is manifest in the comic or 
prosaic sense alone. The first great rapid sketch of the dying cardinal, 
afterwards so nobly enlarged and perfected on revision by the same 
or by a second artist, is as clearly within the capacity of Marlowe as 
of Shakespeare ; and in either edition of the latter play, successively 
known as The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, as the Second 
Part of the Contention, and asthe Third Part of King Henry VI, 
the dominant figure which darkens all the close of the poem with 
the presage of a direr day is drawn by the same strong hand in the 
same tragic outline. From the first. to the last stage of the work 
there is no mark of change or progress here; the whole play indeed 
has undergone less revision, as it certainly needed less, than the 
preceding part of the Contention. Those great verses which 
resume the whole spirit of Shakespeare’s Richard—finer perhaps in 
themselves than any passage of the play which bears his name— 
are well-nigh identical in either form of the poem; but the reviser, 
with admirable judgment, has struck out, whether from his own 
text or that of another, the line which precedes them in the original 
sketch, where the passage runs thus :— 
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‘*T had no father, I am like no father; 
I have no brothers, I am like no brothers ;” 


(this reiteration is exactly in the first manner of our tragic drama ;) 


‘* And this word love, which greybeards term divine,” etc. 


It would be an impertinence to transcribe the rest of a passage which 
rings in the ear of every reader’s memory ; but it may be noted that 
the erasure by which its effect is so singularly heightened with the 
inborn skill of so divine an instinct is just such an alteration as 
would be equally likely to occur to the original writer on glancing 
over his printed text, as to a poet of kindred power, who, while 
busied in retouching and filling out the sketch of his predecessor, 
might be struck by the opening for so great an improvement at so 
small a cost of suppression. My own conjecture would incline to 
the belief that we have here a perfect example of the manner in 
which Shakespeare may be presumed, when such a task was set before 
him, to have dealt with the text of Marlowe. That at the outset of 
his career he was so employed, as well as on the texts of lesser poets, 
we have on all hands as good evidence of every kind as can be 
desired ; proof on one side from the text of the revised plays, which 
are as certainly in part the work of his hand as they are in part 
the work of another ; and proof on the opposite side from the open 
and clamorous charge of his rivals, whose imputations can be made 
to bear no reasonable meaning but this by the most violent ingenuity 
of perversion, and who presumably were not persons of such frank 
imbecility, such innocent and infantine malevolence, as to forge 
against their most dangerous enemy the pointless and edgeless 
weapon of a charge which, if ungrounded, must have been easier to 
refute than to devise. Assuming then that in common with other 
young poets of his day he was thus engaged during the first years 
of his connection with the stage, we should naturally have expected 
to find him handling the text of Marlowe with more of reverence 
and less of freedom than that of meaner men: ready, as in the 
Contention, to clear away with no timid hand their weaker and more 
inefficient work, to cancel and supplant it by worthier matter of his 
own ; but when occupied in recasting the verse of Marlowe, not less 
ready to confine his labour to such slight and skilful strokes of art 
as that which has led us into this byway of speculation: to the 
correction of a false note, the addition of a finer touch, the perfection 
of a meaning half, expressed or a tone of half-uttered music: to the 
invigoration of sense and metre by substitution of the right word for 
the wrong, of a fuller phrase for one feebler; to the excision of 
such archaic and superfluous repetitions as are signs of a cruder 
stage of workmanship, relics of a ruder period of style, survivals 
of the earliest form or habit of dramatic poetry. Such work as 
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this, however humble in our present eyes, which look before and 
after, would assuredly have been worthy of the workman and his 
task ; an office no less fruitful of profit, and no more unbeseeming 
the pupil hand of the future master, than the subordinate handiwork 
of the young Raffaelle or Leonardo on the canvas of Verrocchio or 
Perugino. 

Of the doubtful or spurious plays which have been with more or 
less show of reason ascribed to this first period of Shakespeare’s 
art, I have here no more to say than that I purpose in the proper 
place to take account of the only two among them which bear the 
slightest trace of any possible touch of his hand. For these two 
there is not, as it happens, the least witness of tradition or outward 
likelihood which might warrant us in assigning them a place apart 
from the rest, and nearer the chance of reception into the rank 
that has been claimed for them; while those plays in whose favour 
there is some apparent evidence from without, such as the fact of 
early or even original attribution to the master’s hand, are, with 
one possible exception, utterly beyond the pale of human consi- 
deration as at any stage whatever the conceivable work of Shake- 
speare. 

II. The second period is that of perfection in comic and historic 
style. The final heights and depths of tragedy, with all its reach 
of thought and all its pulse of passion, are yet to be scaled and 
sounded ; but to this stage belongs the special quality of faultless, 
joyous, facile command upon each faculty required of the presiding 
genius for service or for sport. It is in the middle period of his 
work that the language of Shakespeare is most limpid in its fullness, 
the style most pure, the thought most transparent through the elose 
and luminous raiment of perfect expression. The conceits and 
crudities of the first stage are outgrown and cast aside ; the harsh- 
ness and obscurity which at times may strike us as among the notes 
of his third manner have as yet no place in the flawless work of this 
second stage. That which has to be said is not yet too great for 
perfection of utterance; passion has not yet grappled with thought 
in so close and fierce an embrace as to strain and rend the garment 
of words, though stronger and subtler than ever was woven of human 
speech. Neither in his first nor in his last stage would the style of 
Shakespeare, even were it possible by study to reproduce it, be of 
itself a perfect and blameless model; but his middle style, that 
in which the typical plays of his second period are written, would 
be, if it were possible to imitate, the most absolute pattern that could 
be set before man. I do not speak of mere copyist’s work, the 
parasitic knack of retailing cast phrases, tricks and forms of accent, 
cadences and catchwords proper only to the natural manner of the 
man who first came by instinct upon them, and by instinct put them 
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to use; I speak of that faithful and fruitful discipleship of love with 
which the highest among poets and the most original among work- 
men have naturally been always the first to study and the most 
earnest to follow the footsteps of the greatest among their kind. 
And this only high and profitable form of study and discipleship 
can set before itself, even in the work of Shakespeare, no pattern so 
perfect, no model so absolute, as is afforded by the style or manner 
of his second period. 

To this stage belong by spiritual right if not by material, by 
rule of poetic order if-not by date of actual succession, the greatest 
of his English histories and four of his greatest and most perfect 
comedies; the four greatest we might properly call them, reserving 
for another class the last divine triad of romantic plays which it is 
alike inaccurate to number among tragedies or comedies proper: 
the Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and the Tempest, which belong of 
course wholly to his last manner, or, if accuracy must be strained 
even to pedantry, to the second manner of his third or final stage. 
A single masterpiece which may be classed either among histories or 
tragedies belongs to the middle period; and to this also we must 
refer, if not the ultimate form, yet assuredly the first sketch at least 
of that which is commonly regarded as the typical and supreme 
work of Shakespeare. Three lesser comedies, one of them in great 
part the recast or rather the transfiguration of an earlier poet’s 
work, complete the list of plays assignable to the second epoch of 
his genius. 

The ripest fruit of historic or national drama, the consummation 
and the crown of Shakespeare’s labours in that line, must of course 
be recognised and saluted by all students in the supreme and 
sovereign trilogy of Henry IV. and Henry V. On a lower degree 
only than this final and imperial work we find the two chronicle 
histories which remain to be classed. In style as in structure they 
bear witness of a power less perfect, a less impeccable hand. They 
have less of perceptible instinct, less of vivid and vigorous 
utterance ; the breath of their inspiration is less continuous and less 
direct, the fashion of their eloquence is more deliberate and more 
prepense ; there is more of study and structure apparent in their 
speech, and less in their general scheme of action. Of all Shake- 
speare’s plays they are the most rhetorical; there is more talk than 
song in them, less poetry than oratory; more finish than form, less 
movement than incident. Scene is laid upon scene, and event suc- 
ceeds event, as stone might be laid on stone and story might suceeed 
story in a building reared by mere might of human handiwork ; 
not as in a city or temple whose walls had risen of themselves to 
the lyric breath and stroke of a greater than Amphion; moulded 
out of music by no rule or line of mortal measure, with no sound of 
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axe or anvil, but only of smitten strings; built by harp and not by 
hand. 

The lordly structure of these poems is the work of a royal work- 
man, full of masterdom and might, sublime in the state and strength 
of its many mansions, but less perfect in proportion and less aérial in 
build than the very highest fabrics fashioned after his own great will 
by the supreme architect of song. Of these plays, and of these alone 
among the maturer works of Shakespeare, it may be said that the 
best parts are discernible from the rest, divisible by analysis and 
separable by memory from the scenes which precede them or follow 
and the characters which surround them or succeed. Constance and 
Katherine rise up into remembrance apart from their environment 
and above it, stand clear in our minds of the crowded company with 
which the poet has begirt their central figures. In all other of his 
great tragic works, even in Hamlet, if we have grace and sense to 
read it aright and not awry, it is not of any single person or separate 
passage that we think when we speak of it; it is to the whole mas- 
terpiece that the mind turns at mention of its name. The one entire 
and perfect chrysolite of Othello is neither Othello nor Desdemona 
nor Jago, but each and all; the play of Hamlet is more than 
Hamlet himself, the poem even here is too great to be resumed 
in the person. But Constance isthe jewel of King John, and Kathe- 
rine the crowning blossom of King Henry VIII.—a funeral flower 
as of “marigolds on death-beds blowing,” an opal of as pure water as 
“tears of perfect moan,” with fitful fire at its heart, ominous of evil 
and sorrow, set in a mourning band of jet on the forefront of the 
poem, that the brow so circled may, “like to a title-leaf, foretell the 
nature of a tragic volume.” Not indeed that without these the ground 
would in either case be barren; but that in either field our eye rests 
rather on these and other separate ears of wheat that overtop the 
ranks, than on the waving width of ihe whole harvest at once. In 
the one play our memory iurns next to the figures of Arthur and the 
Bastard, in ihe other to those of Wolsey and his king: the residue 
in either case is made up of outlines more lightly and slightly drawn. 
In two scenes the figure of King John rises indeed to the highest 
height even of Shakespearian tragedy; for the rest of the play the 
lines of his character are cui no deeper, the features of his personality 
stand oat in no sharper reliet, than those of Eleanor or the French 
king; but the scene in which he tempts Hubert to the edge of the 
pit of hell sounds a deeper note and touches a subtler string in the 
tragic nature of man than had been struck by any poet save Dante 
alone, since the reign of the Greek tragedians. The cunning and 
profound simplicity of the few last weighty words which drop like 
flakes of poison that blister where they fall from the deadly lips of 
the king is a new quality in our tragic verse; there was no foretaste 
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of such a thing in the passionate imagination which clothed itself in 
the mighty music of Marlowe’s burning song. The elder master 
might indeed have written the magnificent speech which ushers in 
with gradual rhetoric and splendid reticence the black suggestion of 
a deed without a name; his hand might have woven with no less 
imperial skill the elaborate raiment of words and images which wraps 
up in fold upon fold, as with swaddling-bands of purple and golden 
embroidery, the shapeless and miscreated birth of a murderous pur- 
pose that labours into light even while it loathes the light and itself; 
but Shakespeare alone has given us the first sample of that more 
secret and terrible knowledge which reveals itself in the brief heavy 
whispers that seal the commission and sign the warrant of the king. 
Webster alone of all our tragic poets has had strength to emulate 
in this darkest line of art the handiwork of his master. We find 
nowhere such an echo or reflection of the spirit of this scene as in the 
last tremendous dialogue of Bosola with Ferdinand in the house of 
murder and madness, while their spotted souls yet flutter between 
conscience and distraction, hovering for an hour as with broken 
wings on the confines of either province of hell. One pupil at least 
could put to this awful profit the study of so great a model; but, with 
the single and sublime exception of that other design from the same 
great hand, which bares before us the mortal anguish of Bracciano, no 
copy or imitation of the scene in which John dies by poison has ever 
come near enough to evade the sentence it provokes. The shrill 
tremulous agony of Fletcher’s Valentinian is to the sullen and slow 
death-pangs of Shakespeare’s tyrant as the babble of a suckling 
to the accents of a man. As far beyond the reach of any but his 
maker’s hand is the pattern of a perfect English warrior, set once 
for all before the eyes of all ages in the figure of the noble Bastard. 
The national side of Shakespeare’s genius, the heroic vein of patriot- 
ism that runs like a thread of living fire through the world-wide 
range of his omnipresent spirit, has never, to my thinking, found 
vent or expression to such glorious purpose as here. Not even in 
Hotspur or Prince Hal has he mixed with more godlike sleight of 
hand all the lighter and graver good qualities of the national cha- 
racter, or compounded of them all so lovable a nature as this. In 
those others we admire and enjoy the same bright fiery temper of 
soul, the same buoyant and fearless mastery of fate or fortune, the 
same gladness and glory of life made lovely with all the labour and 
laughter of its full fresh days; but no quality of theirs binds our 
hearts to them as they are bound to Philip—not by his loyal valour, 
his keen young wit, his kindliness, constancy, readiness of service, as 
swift and sure in the day of his master’s bitterest shame and shame- 
‘fullest trouble as in the blithest hour of battle and that first good 
fight which won back his father’s spoils from his father’s slayer ; but 
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more than all these, for that lightning of divine rage and pity, of 
tenderness that speaks in thunder and indignation that makes fire of 
its tears, in the horror of great compassion which falls on him, the 
tempest and storm of a beautiful and godlike anger which shakes his 
strength of spirit and bows his high heart down at sight of Arthur 
dead. Being thus, as he is, the English masterwork of Shakespeare’s 
hand, we may well accept him as the best man known to us that 
England ever made; the hero that Nelson must have been had he 
never come too near Naples. 

T am not minded to say much of Shakespeare’s Arthur ; there are 
one or two figures in the world of his work of which there are no words 
that would be fit.or good to say. Another of these is Cordelia. The 
place they have in our lives and thoughts is not one for talk ; the niche 
set apart for them to inhabit in our secret hearts is not penetrable 
by the lights and noises of common day. There are chapels in the 
cathedral of man’s highest art as in that of his inmost life, not made 
to be set open to the eyesand feet of the world. Love and death and 
memory keep charge for us in silence of some beloved names. It is 
the crowning glory of genius, the final miracle and transcendent 
gift of poetry, that it can add to the number of these and engrave 
on the very heart of our remembrance fresh names and memories of 
its own creation. 

There is one younger child in this heavenly family of Shakespeare’s 
who sits side by side with Arthur in the secret places of our thought; 
there are but two or three that I remember among the children of 
other poets who may be named in the same year with them: as 
Fletcher’s Hengo, Webster’s Giovanni, and Landor’s Cesarion. Of 
this princely trinity of boys the “bud of Britain” is as yet the most 
famous flower; yet even in the broken words of childish heroism 
that falter on his dying lips there is nothing of more poignant pathos, 
more “dearly sweet and bitter,” than Giovanni’s talk of his dead 
mother and all her sleepless nights now ended for ever in a sleep 
beyond tears or dreams. Perhaps the most nearly faultless in finish 
and proportion of perfect nature among all the noble three is 
Landor’s portrait of the imperial and right Roman child of Cesar 
and Cleopatra. I know not but this may be found in the judgment 
of men to come wellnigh the most pathetic and heroic figure be- 
queathed us after more than eighty years of a glorious life by the 
indomitable genius of our own last Roman and republican poet. 

We have come now to that point at the opening of the second 
stage in his work where the supreme genius of all time begins first 
to meddle with the mysteries and varieties of human character, 
to handle its finer and more subtle qualities, to harmonize its more 
untuned and jarring discords; giving here and thus the first proof 
of a power never shared in like measure by the mightiest among the 
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sons of men, a sovereign and serene capacity to fathom the else 
unfathomable depths of spiritual nature, to solve its else insoluble 
riddles, to reconcile its else irreconcilable discrepancies. In his first 
stage Shakespeare had dropped his plummet no deeper into the sea 
of the spirit of man than Marlowe had sounded before him; and in 
the channel of simple emotion no poet could cast surer line with 
steadier hand than he. Further down in the dark and fiery depths 
of human pain and mortal passion no soul could search than his who 
first rendered into speech the aspirations and the agonies of a ruined 
and revolted spirit. And until Shakespeare found in himself the 
strength of eyesight to read and the cunning of handiwork to render 
those wider diversities of emotion and those further complexities of 
character which lay outside the range of Marlowe, he certainly can- 
not be said to have outrun the winged feet, outstripped the fiery 
flight of his forerunner. In the heaven of our tragic song the first- 
born star on the forehead of its herald god was not outshone till the 
full midsummer meridian of that greater godhead before whom he 
was sent to prepare a pathway for the sun. Through all the fore- 
noon of our triumphant day, till the utter consummation and ultimate 
ascension of dramatic poetry incarnate and transfigured in the master- 
singer of the world, the quality of his tragedy was as that of Marlowe’s, 
broad, single, and intense; large of hand, voluble of tongue, direct 
of purpose. - With the dawn of its second epoch a new power comes 
upon it, to find clothing and expression in new forms of speech and 
after a new style. The language has put off its foreign decorations 
of lyric and elegiac ornament; it has found already its infinite gain 
in the loss of those sweet superfluous graces which encumbered the 
march and enchained the utterance of its childhood. The figures 
which it invests are now no more the types of a single passion, the 
incarnations of a single thought. They now demand a scrutiny 
which tests the power of a mind and tries the value of a judgment ; 
they appeal to something more than the instant apprehension 
which sufficed to respond to the immediate claim of those that went 
before them. Romeo and Juliet were simply lovers, and their 
names bring back to us no further thought than of their love and 
the lovely sorrow of its end; Antony and Cleopatra shall be before 
all things lovers, but the thought of their love and its triumphant 
tragedy shall recall other things beyond number—all the forces and 
all the fortunes of mankind, all the chance and all the consequence 
that waited on their imperial passion, all the infinite variety of 
qualities and powers wrought together and welded into the frame 
and composition of that love which shook from end to end all nations 
and kingdoms of the earth. 

The same truth holds good in lighter matters; Biron and 
Rosaline in comedy are as simply lovers and no more as were their 
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counterparts and coevals in tragedy ; there is more in Benedick and 
Beatrice than this simple quality of love that clothes itself in the 
strife of wits; the injury done her cousin, which by the repercussion 
of its shock and refraction of its effect serves to transfigure with 
such adorable indignation and ardour of furious love and pity the 
whole bright light nature of Beatrice, serves likewise by a fresh 
reflection and countercharge of its consequence to exalt and enlarge 
the stature of her lover’s spirit aftet a fashion beyond the reach of 
Shakespeare in his first stage. Mercutio again, like Philip, is a 
good friend and gallant swordsman, quick-witted and hot-blooded, 
of a fiery and faithful temper, loyal and light and swift alike of 
speech and swordstroke; and this is all. But the character of the 
Bastard, clear and simple as broad sunlight though it be, has in it 
other features than this single and beautiful likeness of frank young 
manhood ; his love of country and loathing of the Church that would 
bring it into subjection are two sides of the same national quality 
that has made and will always make every Englishman of his type 
such another as he was in belief and in unbelief, patriot and priest- 
hater; and no part of the design bears such witness to the full- 
grown perfection of his creator’s power and skill as the touch that 
combines and fuses into absolute unity of concord the high and 
various elements of faith in England, loyalty to the wretched lord 
who has made him knight and acknowledged him kinsman, contempt 
for his abjection at the foul feet of the Church, abhorrence of his 
crime and constancy to his cause for something better worth the 
proof of war than his miserable sake who hardly can be roused, even 
by such exhortation as might put life and spirit into the dust of dead 
men’s bones, to bid his betters stand and strike in defence of the 
country dishonoured by his reign. 

It is this new element of variety in unity, this study of the com- 
plex and diverse shades in a single nature, which requires from any 
criticism worth attention some inquisition of character as comple- 
ment to the investigation of style. Analysis of any sort would be 
inapplicable to the actors who bear their parts in the comic, the 
tragic or historic plays of the first period. There is nothing in them 
to analyse ; they are, as we have seen, like all the characters repre- 
sented by Marlowe, the embodiments or the exponents of single 
qualities and simple forces. The question of style also is therefore 
so far a simple question; but with the change and advance in 
thought and all matter of spiritual study and speculation this 
question also becomes complex, and inseparable, if we would pursue 
it to any good end, from the analysis of character and subject. In 
the debate on which we are now to enter, the question of style and 
the question of character, or as we might say the questions of 
matter and of spirit, are more than ever indivisible from each other, 
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more inextricably inwoven than elsewhere into the one most 
difficult question of authorship which has ever been disputed in the 
dense and noisy school or fought out in the wide and windy field of 
Shakespearian controversy. 

There can be few serious students of Shakespeare who have not 
felt that the hardest problem involved in their study is that which 
requires for its solution some reasonable and acceptable theory as to 
the play of Henry VIII. None such has ever yet been offered ; and I 
certainly cannot pretend to supply one. Perhaps however it may be 
possible to do some service by an attempt to disprove what is unten- 
able, even though it should not be possible to produce in its stead 
any positive proof of what we may receive as matter of absolute 
faith. 

The veriest tiro in criticism who knows anything of the subject in 
hand must perceive, what is certainly not beyond a schoolboy’s 
range of vision, that the metre and the language of this play are in 
great part so like the language and the metre of Fletcher that the 
first and easiest inference would be to assume the partnership of that 
poet in the work. In former days it was Jonson whom the critics 
and commentators of their time saw good to select as the colleague 
or editor of Shakespeare ; but a later school of criticism has resigned 
the notion that the fifth act was retouched and adjusted by the 
author of Volpone to the taste of his patron James. The later theory 
is more plausible than this; the objection to it is simply that it is too 
facile and superficial. It is waste of time to point out what any 
intelligent and imaginative child with a tolerable ear for metre who 
had read a little of the one and the other poet could see for himself— 
that much of the play is externally as like the usual style of 
Fletcher as it is unlike the usual style of Shakespeare. The 
question is whether we can find one scene, one speech, one passage, 
which in spirit, in scope, in purpose, bears the same or any com- 
parable resemblance to the work of Fletcher. I doubt if any man 
more warmly admires a poet whom few can have studied more 
thoroughly than I; to whom, in spite of all sins of omission and 
commission—and many and grievous they are, beyond the plenary 
absolution of even the most indulgent among critical confessors—I 
constantly return with a fresh sense of attraction, which is constantly 
rewarded by a fresh sense of gratitude and delight. It is assuredly 
from no wish to pluck a leaf from his laurel, which has no need of 
foreign grafts or stolen garlands from the leftier growth of Shake- 
speare’s, that I venture to question his capacity for the work assigned 
to him by recent criticism. The speech of Buckingham, for example, 
on his way to execution, is of course at first sight very like the 
finest speeches of the kind in Fletcher; here is the same smooth and 
fluent declamation, the same prolonged and persistent melody, which 
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if not monotonous is certainly not various ; the same pure, lucid, 
perspicuous flow of simple rather than strong and elegant rather 
than exquisite English; and yet, if we set it against the best 
examples of the kind which may be selected from such tragedies as 
Bonduca or The False One, against the rebuke addressed by Caratach 
to his cousin or by Caesar to the murderers of Pompey—and no finer 
instances of tragic declamation can be chosen from the work of this 
great master of rhetorical dignity and pathos—I cannot but think 
we shall perceive in it a comparative severity and elevation which 
will be missed when we turn back from it to the text of Fletcher. 
There is an aptness of phrase, an abstinence from excess, a “ plenti- 
ful lack” of mere flowery and superfluous beauties, which we may 
rather wish than hope to find in the most famous of Shakespeare’s 
successors. But if not his work, we may be sure it was his model; 
a model which he often approached, which he often studied, but 
which he never attained. It is never for absolute truth and fitness of 
expression, it is always for eloquence and sweetness, for fluency and 
fancy, that we find the tragic scenes of Fletcher most praiseworthy ; 
and the motive or mainspring of interest is usually anything but 
natural or simple. Now the motive here is as simple, the emotion as 
natural as possible; the author is content to dispense with all the 
violent or far-fetched or fantastic excitement from which Fletcher 
could hardly ever bring himself completely to abstain. I am not 
speaking here of those tragedies in which the hand of Beaumont is 
traceable ; to those, I need hardly say, the charge is comparatively 
inapplicable which may fairly be brought against the unassisted 
works of his elder colleague; but in any of the typical tragedies of 
Fletcher, in Thierry and Theodoret, in Valentinian, in The Double 
Marriage, the scenes which for power and beauty of style may 
reasonably be compared with this of the execution of Buckingham 
will be found more forced in situation, more fanciful in language than 
this. Many will be found more beautiful, many more exciting; the 
famous interview of Thierry with the veiled Ordella, and the scene 
answering to this in the fifth act where Brunhalt is confronted with 
her dying son, will be at once remembered by all dramatic students ; 
and the parts of Lucina and Juliana may each be described as a con- 
tinuous arrangement of passionate and pathetic effects. But in 
which of these parts and in which of these plays shall we find a 
scene so simple, an effect so modest, a situation so unforced as here? 
where may we look for the same temperance of tone, the same 
control of excitement, the same steadiness of purpose? If indeed 
Fletcher could have written this scene, or the farewell of Wolsey to 
his greatness, or his parting scene with Cromwell, he was perhaps 
not a greater poet, but he certainly was a tragic writer capable of 
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loftier self-control and severer self-command, than he has ever 
shown himself elsewhere. 

And yet, if this were all, we might be content to believe that the 
dignity of the subject and the high example of his present associate 
had for once lifted the natural genius of Fletcher above itself. But 
the fine and subtle criticism of Mr. Spedding, first printed now some 
twenty-five years since, has in the main, I think, successfully and 
clearly indicated the lines of demarcation undeniably discernible in 
this strange and inconsequent poem between the severer style of cer- 
tain scenes or speeches and the laxer and more fluid style of others; 
between the graver, solider, more condensed parts of the composite 
work, and those which are clearer, thinner, more diffused and diluted 
in expression. If under the latter head we had to class such 
passages only as the dying speech of Buckingham and the 
christening speech of Cranmer, it might be almost impossible to 
resist the internal evidence of Fletcher’s handiwork. Certainly we 
hear the same soft continuous note of fluent eloquence, smooth and 
limpid as a stream of crystalline transparence, in the plaintive adieu 
of the condemned statesman and the panegyrical prophecy of the 
favoured prelate. If this, I say, were all, we might admit that there 
is nothing—I have already admitted it—in either passage beyond 
the poetic reach of Fletcher. But on the hypothesis so ably 
maintained by the editor of Bacon there hangs no less a con- 
sequence than this: that we must assign to the same hand the 
crowning glory of the whole poem, the death-scene of Katherine. 
Now if Fletcher could have written that scene—a scene on which 
the only criticism ever passed, the only commendation ever bestowed, 
by the verdict of successive centuries, has been that of tears and 
silence—if Fletcher could have written a scene so far beyond our 
applause, so far above our acclamation, then the memory of no great 
poet has ever been so grossly wronged, so shamefully defrauded of 
its highest claim to honour. But, with all reverence for that 
memory, I must confess that I cannot bring myself to believe it. 
Any explanation appears to me more probable than this. Con- 
sidering with what care every relic of his work was once and again 
collected by his posthumous editors—even to the attribution, not 
merely of plays in which he can have taken only the slightest part, 
but of piays in which we know that he had no share at all—I cannot 
believe that his friends would have let by far the brightest jewel in 
his crown rest unclaimed in the then less popular treasure-house of 
Shakespeare. Belief or disbelief of this kind is however but a 
sandy soil for conjecture to build upon. Whether or not his friends 
would have reclaimed for him the credit of this scene, had they 
known it (as they must have known it) to be his due, I must repeat 
that such a miraculous example of a man’s genius for once trans- 
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cending itself and for ever eclipsing all its other achievements 
appears to me beyond all critical, beyond all theological credulity. 
Pathos and concentration are surely not among the dominant notes 
of Fletcher’s style or the salient qualities of his intellect. Except 
perhaps in the beautiful and famous passage where Hengo dies in 
his uncle’s arms, I doubt whether in any of the variously and 
highly coloured scenes played out upon the wide and shifting stage 
of his fancy the genius of Fletcher has ever unlocked the source of 
tears. JBellario and Aspatia were the children of his younger 
colleague; at least, after the death of Beaumont we meet no such 
figures on the stage of Fletcher. In effect, though Beaumont had a 
gift of grave sardonic humour which found especial vent in bur- 
lesques of the heroic style and in the systematic extravagance of 
such characters as Bessus,' yet he was above all things a tragic 
poet; and though Fletcher had great power of tragic eloquence and 
passionate effusion, yet his comic genius was of a rarer and more 
precious quality; one Spanish Curate is worth many a Valentinian ; 
as, on the other hand, one Philaster is worth many a Scornful Lady. 
Now there is no question here of Beaumont; and there is no 
question that the passage here debated has been taken to the heart 
of the whole world and baptized in the tears of generations as no 
work of Fletcher’s has ever been. That Beaumont could have 
written it I do not believe; but I am wellnigh assured that Fletcher 
could not. I can scarcely imagine that the most fluid sympathy, the 
most easily distilled from the eyes of reader or spectator, can ever 
have watered with its tears the scene or the page which sets forth, 
however eloquently and effectively, the sorrows and heroisms of 
Ordella, Juliana, or Lucina. Every success but this I can well 
believe them, as they assuredly deserve, to have attained. 

To this point then we have come, as to the crucial point at issue ; 
and looking back upon those passages of the play which first sug- 
gest the handiwork of Fletcher, and which certainly do now and 
then seem almost identical in style with his, I think we shall hardly 
find the difference between these and other parts of the same play so 
wide and so distinct as the difference between the undoubted work 
of Fletcher and the undoubted work of Shakespeare. What that 
difference is we are fortunately able to determine with exceptional 
certitude, and with no supplementary help from conjecture of proba- 


(1) Compare with Beaumont’s admirable farce of Bessus the wretched imitation of 
it attempted after his death in the Nice Valour of Fletcher ; whose proper genius was 
neither for pure tragedy nor broad farce, but for high comedy and heroic romance— 
a field of his own invention ; witness Monsieur Thomas and The Knight of Malta ; while 
Beaumont has approved himself in tragedy all but the worthiest disciple of Shakespeare, 
in farce beyond all comparison the aptest pupil of Jonson. He could give us no For 
or Alchemist ; but the inventor of Bessus and Calianax was worthy of the esteem and 
affection returned to him by the creator of Morose and Rabbi Busy. 
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bilities. In the play which is undoubtedly a joint work of these 
poets the points of contact and the points of disunion are unmis- 
takeable by the youngest eye. In the very last scene of the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, we can tell with absolute certainty what speeches 
were appended or interpolated by Fletcher; we can pronounce with 
positive conviction what passages were completed and what parts 
were left unfinished by Shakespeare. Even on Mr. Spedding’s 
theory it can hardly be possible to do as much for Henry VIII. 
The lines of demarcation, however visible or plausible, are fainter 
by far than these. It is certainly not less strange to come upon 
such passages in the work of Shakespeare as the speeches of Buck- 
ingham and Cranmer than it would be to encounter in the work of 
Sophocles a sample of the later and laxer style of Euripides; to 
meet for instance in the Antigone with a passage which might pass 
muster as an extract from the Iphigenia in Aulis. In metrical 
effects the style of the lesser English poet\is an exact counterpart 
of the style of the lesser Greek; there is the same comparative 
tenuity and fluidity of verse, the same excess of short unemphatic 
syllables, the same solution of the graver iambic into soft overflow 
of lighter and longer feet which relaxes and dilutes the solid har- 
mony of tragic metre with notes of a more facile and feminine 
strain. But in Henry VIII. it should be remarked that though 
we find the same preponderance as in Fletcher’s work of verses 
with a double ending—which in English verse at least are not in 
themselves feminine, and need not to be taken to constitute, as in 
Fletcher’s case they do, a note of comparative effeminacy or relax- 
ation in tragic style—we do not find the triple terminations so pecu- 
larly and notably dear to that poet; so that even by the test of the 
metre-mongers who would reduce the whole question at issue to a 
point which might at once be solved by the simple process of nume- 
ration the argument in favour of Fletcher can hardly be proved 
tenable ; for the metre which evidently has one leading quality in 
common with his is as evidently wanting in another at least as 
marked and as necessary to establish—if established it can be by 
any such test taken singly and apart from all other points of evi- 
dence—the collaboration of Fletcher with Shakespeare in this 
instance. And if the proof by mere metrical similitude is thus 
imperfect, there is here assuredly no other kind of test which may 
help to fortify the argument by any suggestion of weight even com- 
parable to this. In those passages which would serve most plausibly 
to indicate the probable partnership of Fletcher, the unity and sus- 
tained force of the style keep it generally above the average level 
of his; there is less admixture or intrusion of lyric or elegiac quality ; 
there is more of temperance and proportion alike in declamation and 
in debate. And throughout the whole play, and under all the 
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diversity of composite subject and conflicting interest which dis- 
turbs the unity of action, there is a singleness of spirit, a general 
unity or concord of inner tone, in marked contrast to the utter dis- 
cord and discrepancy of the several sections of the Zwo Noble Kins- 
men, We admit, then, that this play offers us the single instance of 
a style not elsewhere traceable in Shakespeare ; ‘that no exact parallel 
to it can be found among his other plays; and that if not the partial 
work it may certainly be taken as the general model of Fletcher in 
his tragic poetry. On the other hand, we contend that its excep- 
tional quality is explicable as a tentative essay in a new line by one 
who tried so many styles before settling into his latest; and that, 
without far stronger, clearer, and completer proof than has yet been 
or can ever be advanced, the question is not solved but merely evaded 
by the assumption of a double authorship. 

By far the ablest argument based upon a wider ground of reason 
or of likelihood than this of mere metre that has yet been advanced 
in support of the theory which would attribute a part of this play to 
some weaker hand than Shakespeare’s is due to the study of a 
critic whose name—already by right of inheritance the most illus- 
trious name of his age and ours—is now for ever attached to that of 
Shakespeare himself by right of the highest service ever done and 
the noblest duty ever paid to his memory. The untimely death 
which removed beyond reach of our thanks for all he had done and 
our hopes for all he might do the man who first had given to France the 
first among foreign poets—son of the greatest Frenchman and trans- 
lator of the greatest Englishman—was only in this not untimely, 
that it forbore him till the great and wonderful work was done which 
has bound two deathless names together by a closer than the com- 
mon link that connects the names of all sovereign poets. Among all 
classic translations of the classic works of the world, I know of none 
that for absolute mastery and perfect triumph over all accumulation 
of obstacles, for supreme dominion over supreme difficulty, can be 
matched with the translation of Shakespeare by Frangois-Victor 
Hugo, unless a claim of companionship may perchance be put in for 
Urquhart’s version of Rabelais. For such success in the impossible 
as finally-disproves the right of “ that fool of a word” to existence— 
at least in the world of letters—the two miracles of study and of 
sympathy which have given Shakespeare to the French and Rabe- 
lais to the English, and each in his habit as he lived, may take rank 
together in glorious rivalry beyond eyeshot of all past or future 
competition. 

Among the essays appended to the version of Shakespeare which 
they complete and illustrate, that which deals with the play now in 
question gives as ample proof as any other of the sound and subtle 
insight brought to bear by the translator upon the object of his 
labour and his love. His keen and studious intuition is here as 
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always not less notable and admirable than his large and solid know- 
ledge, his full and lucid comprehension at once of the text and of 
the history of Shakespeare’s plays; and if his research into the inner 
details of that history may seem ever to have erred from the strait 
path of firm and simple certainty into some dubious byway of theory 
or conjecture, we may be sure at least that no lack of learning or 
devotion, of ardour or intelligence, but more probably some noble 
thought that was fathered by a noble wish to do honour to Shake- 
speare, has led him to attribute to his original some quality foreign 
to the text, or to question the authenticity of what for love of his 
author he might not wish to find in it. Thus he would reject the 
main part of the fifth act as the work of a mere court laureate, an 
official hack or hireling employed to anoint the memory of an arch- 
bishop and lubricate the steps of a throne with the common oil of 
dramatic adulation ; and finding it ineithercase a task unlike unworthy 
of Shakespeare to glorify the name of Cranmer or to deify the names 
of the queen then dead and the king yet living, it is but natural that 
he should be induced by an unconscious bias or prepossession of the 
will to depreciate the worth of the verse spent on work fitter for 
ushers and embalmers and the general valetry or varletry of 
Church and State. That this fifth act is unequal in point of interest 
to the better part of the preceding acts with which it is connected 
by so light and loose a tie of convenience is as indisputable as that 
the style of the last scene savours more strongly than ever of 
Fletcher’s most special and distinctive qualities, or that the whole 
structure of the play if judged by any strict rule of pure art is incom- 
posite and incongruous, wanting in unity, consistency, and coherence 
of interest. The fact is that here even more than in King John 
the poet’s hands were hampered by a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. To an English and Protestant audience, fresh from the 
passions and perils of reformation and reaction, he had to present 
an English king at war with the papacy, in whom the assertion of 
national independence was incarnate; and to the sympathies of 
such an audience it was a matter of mere necessity for him to com- 
mend the representative champion of their cause by all means which 
he could compel into the service of his aim. Yet this object was in 
both instances all but incompatible with the natural and necessary 
interest of the plot. It was inevitable that this interest should in 
the main be concentrated upon the victims of the personal or national 
policy of either king; upon Constance and Arthur, upon Katherine 
and Wolsey. Where these are not, either apparent in person on the 
stage, or felt in their influence upon the speech and action of the 
characters present, the pulse of the poem beats fainter and its forces 
begin to flag. In King John this difficulty was met and mastered, 
these double claims of the subject of the poem and the object of the 
poet were satisfied and harmonized, by the effacement of John and 
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the substitution of Philip as the champion of the national cause 
and the protagonist of the dramatic action. Considering this play 
in its double aspect of tragedy and history, we might say that the 
English hero becomes the central figure of the poem as seen from 
the historic side, while John remains the central figure of the poem 
as seen from the tragic side; the personal interest that depends on 
personal crime and retribution is concentrated on the agony of the 
king; the national interest which, though the eponymous hero of 
the poem, he was alike inadequate as a craven and improper as a 
villain to sustain and represent in the eyes of the spectators was 
happily and easily transferred to the one person of the play who 
could properly express within the compass of its closing act at once 
the protest against papal pretension, the defiance of foreign invasion, 
and the prophetic assurance of self-dependent life and self-sufficing 
strength inherent in the nation then fresh from a fiercer trial of its 
quality, which an audience of the days of Queen Elizabeth would 
justly expect from the poet who undertook to set before them in 
action the history of the days of King John. That history had 
lately been brought upon the stage under the hottest and most 
glaring light that could be thrown on it by the fire of fanatical parti- 
sanship; The Troublesome Reign of King John, weakest and most 
wooden of all wearisome chronicles that ever cumbered the boards, 
had in it for sole principle of life its power of congenial appeal to 
. the same blatant and vulgar spirit of Protestantism which inspired 
it. In all the flat interminable morass of its tedious and traceless 
verse I can find no blade or leaf of living poetic growth, no 
touch but one of nature or of pathos, where Arthur dying would 
send a last thought in search of his mother. From this play 
Shakespeare can have got neither hint nor help towards the execu- 
tion of his own; the crude rough sketch of the Bastard as he 
brawls and swaggers through the long length of its scenes is 
hardly so much as the cast husk or chrysalid of the noble creature 
which was to arise and take shape for ever at the transfiguring 
touch of Shakespeare. In the case of King Henry VIII. he had 
not even such a blockish model as this to work from. The one 
preceding play known to me which deals professedly with the same 
subject treats of quite other matters than are handled by Shake- 
speare, and most notably with. the scholastic adventures or misad- 
ventures of Edward Prince of Wales and his whipping-boy Ned 
Browne. A fresh argument might be raised by the critics who 
deny the unity of authorship in King Henry VIII, on the ground 
that if Shakespeare had completed the work himself he would surely 
not have let slip the occasion to introduce one of the most famous 
and popular of all court fools in the person of Will Summers; who 
might have given life and relief to the action of many scenes now 
unvaried and unbroken in their gravity of emotion and event. 
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Shakespeare, one would say, might naturally have been expected to 
take up and remodel the well-known figure of which his humble pre- 
cursor could give but a rough thin outline, yet sufficient it should 
seem to atiract the tastes to which it appealed; for this or some 
other quality of seasonable attraction served to float the now for- 
gotten play of Rowley through several editions. The centrzl figure 
of the huge hot-headed king, with his gusts of stormy good humour 
and peals of burly oaths which might have suited “Gargantua’s 
mouth ” and satisfied the requirements of Hotspur, appeals in a ruder 
fashion to the survival of the same sympathies on which Shakespeare 
with a finer instinct as evidently relied; the popular estimate of the 
bluff and brawny tyrant ‘“‘ who broke the bonds of Rome” was not 
yet that of later historians, though doubtless neither was it that of 
the writer or writers who would champion him to the utterance. 
Perhaps the opposite verdicts given by the instinct of the people 
on “bluff King Hal” and “Bloody Mary” may be understood by 
reference to a famous verse of Juvenal. The wretched queen was 
sparing of noble blood and lavish of poor men's lives—cerdonibus 
timenda ; and the curses under which her memory was buried were 
spared by the people to her father, Lamiarum cade madenti. In any case, 
the humblest not less than the highest of the poets who wrote under 
the reign of his daughter found it safe to present him in a popular 
light before an audience of whose general prepossession in his favour 
William Shakespeare was no slower to take advantage than Samuel 
Rowley. 

The two plays we have just discussed have one quality of style 
in common which has already been noted; that in them rhetoric 
is in excess of action or passion, and far in excess of poetry. 
They are not as yet perfect examples of his second manner, 
though far ahead of his first stage in performance as in promise. 
Compared with the full and living figure of Katherine or of Con- 
stance, the study of Margaret of Anjou is the mere sketch of a 
poet still in his pupillage: John and Henry, Philip and Wolsey, 
are designs beyond reach of the hand which drew the second and 
third Richard without much background or dramatic perspective. 
But the difficulties inherent in either subject are not surmounted 
throughout with absolute equality of success; the very point of 
appeal to the sympathy and excitement of the time may have been 
something of a disturbing force in the composition of the work— 
a loadstone rock indeed, of tempting attraction to the patriot as well 
as to the playwright, but possibly capable of proving in some 
measure a rock of offence to the poet whose ship was piloted towards 
it. His perfect triumph in the field of national drama, coincident 
with the perfect maturity of his comic genius and his general style, 
was yet to show itself as the crowning sign of his great second 
period. A. C. Swinsurne. 





THE RELATIONS OF WESTERN POWERS WITH THE 
EAST. 


WE were lately told, by the Times, that “Our concerns with the 
vast and still almost unknown empire of China, are of more real 
importance to the British Empire than Continental disputes about 
a province or a river. And every one acquainted with those regions 
is possessed by the conviction that there the next generation, if 
not the present, will witness one of the greatest revolutions of 
humanity.” This last, as a speculative opinion on the future 
of Eastern Asia, is open to question, but the first is matter of 
demonstration. The utterances of the journals on our relations with 
China, Burmah, and the Malay Peninsula, have recently been 
bewildering in their number, no less than in the variety of opinions 
conveyed. Two months ago there seemed to be a lull, and some 
hope of a breathing time being allowed, during which it might be 
possible to digest the mass of crude matter forced upon public atten- 
tion. Sufficient at least to permit a deliberate judgment to be 
formed on the actual position of affairs in the Eastern World. Our 
minister at Peking had telegraphed to the Foreign Office that the terms 
of a settlement had been agreed upon, and that the English members 
of the commission of inquiry into the Yunnan outrage, were actually 
on their way. But scarcely had we congratulated ourselves on this 
apparent commencement of a peaceful settlement in China, than 
another series of telegrams followed each other in hot haste, 
announcing the murder of Mr. Birch, our resident at Perak, and an 
outbreak in the Malay Peninsula. The unpleasant surprise occasioned 
by this intelligence, as unexpected as it was unwelcome, had not 
passed away, when the announcement of another and more pressing 
danger appeared. The “ Eastern Question,” we were assured, “ was 
advancing, was indeed upon us,” despite all efforts to stave off, to 
another and more convenient season, a final solution. The Turkish 
Government had declared itself bankrupt. The Egyptian finances 
were suspected to be in no better position, and Egyptian scrip went 
down 20 per cent. Lastly, there burst upon the political and 
financial world, the news that the British Government had bought 
the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000, and by that 
act, it was supposed, declared its determination to hold a material 
stake in Egypt, and secure at all costs the shortest line of communi- 
cation with India and the Eastern seas. With this culminating 
news, the field of Eastern interests suddenly widened, and all Asia 
was seen in the distance, looming on the political horizon. It was no 
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longer the Eastern Question, in the restricted sense of Turkish 
repudiation, and provinces rising in revolt against misrule and 
oppression,-—with a foreshadowing of foreign intervention and 
dismemberment, as the only practical solution. The future 
destiny of Constantinople, with what may remain of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, it is now seen, forms only one of a series of 
Eastern Questions, or rather several groups of such questions, 
more or less closely connected by continuous threads which run 
through the whole. Thus Turkey in Europe and Asia, and its 
future destiny, form one group, usually regarded as constituting the 
Eastern Question which chiefly affects Europe, and Russia and 
Austria more immediately. Persia and Egypt enter into a second 
great gronp comprising Central Asia, in which Great Britain, through 
its Indian empire, and Russia, alone among European Powers, are 
principals with national interests to defend. Beyond the Ganges, in 
Eastern Asia—the “ Fur East;’’ where the Chinese and Russian 
Empires run coterminous along a frontier of some three thousand miles 
from Kuldja in Turkestan, to Manchuria and the banks of the Amoor, 
—at the most eastern extremity, we have a third. How these three 
groups dovetail into and overlap each other, so that they can never 
be entirely separated, and yet hold a very distinct course, only here’ 
and there showing points of contact, is daily becoming more 
apparent. Russia in all three is a principal factor, and as a great 
European Power connects them inseparably. In South-Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia the Sublime Porte as suzerain is dominant, 
but Russia first, and Austria in second line, are the moving forces in 
any territorial or political transmutations in that region. Other 
Powers on the Mediterranean, and maritime states generally, have 
undoubtedly national interests engaged, which, if not so direct, are of 
great importance. All these, too, have some interests of varying mag- 
nitude with Central and Eastern Asia, and therefore Egypt, as the 
most direct line of communication becomes a connecting link, 
and the bridge over which all must pass to the Eastern seas. 
Hence the independence of Egypt and the stability of its government 
are matters of common interest, quite as much so perhaps, as the 
possession of Constantinople. Persia, as offering an alternative direct 
line of communication, occupies a similar position in connection with 
Europe and the relations of Western Powers with the East. Central 
Asia brings into the field the only two European states which are 
also great Asiatic powers—Russia and Great Britain. In Eastern 
Asia, Russia and China alone have territorial and political interests 
engaged. . The other European powers have only those which are com- 
mercial. We shall see presently how Central Asia is closely linked 
and brought in connection with this third group of Eastern Questions 
to which the relations with the West give rise. These comprise 
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Japan, Korea, China, with all the outlying dominions in Mongolia and 
Tartary between Pekin and Yarkand, in Eastern Turkestan, with 
Thibet and Nepaul, and the Burmese and Cochin China States, all 
either tributaries, or under the overshadowing influence of the great 
Empire on their borders. The claims of the Chinese on Eastern 
Turkestan make the link which chiefly connects them with Central 
Asia. By their hold on Thibet and Nepaul, China equally comes 
within the circle as affecting our Indian Empire; while in the south, 
our possessions in Burmah and the Malayan Peninsula constitute 
another link in the chain which brings Eastern and Central Asia 
into the same field. So it will be evident, that although there isa 
very broad line of demarcation between each of the three great 
divisions, there is the sort of overlapping and insensible merging of 
characteristic differences, which we observe in the three kingdoms of 
nature, the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal. They cannot be 
totally severed, nor can any distinct line be drawn where the one 
ceases to have anything common to the other, or is not subject to the 
same controlling laws and disturbing forces. 

If this be true, and represent with sufficient accuracy the actual 
conditions under which the relations of Europe with Asia are carried 
on, and all intercourse between the Western and Eastern worlds 
must be conducted, whether the objects be more especially political, 
commercial, or religious, there will be an obvious advantage in treat- 
ing of any one of the three groups, if we take care not to lose sight 
of the common threads which run through, and at different points 
of contact broaden out, to be interwoven with the texture of the 
whole. It is impossible, for instance, to deal in any comprehensive 
or satisfactory way with the questions more directly concerning the 
East of Europe and Western Asia, centring round the Bosphorus, 
if we do not keep in view the relations of Russia with Persia and 
Egypt. The Central Asian questions are in like manner inex- 
tricably interwoven at some points with the Turkish question, by 
reason of a community of religion and affinities of race, as well 
as contiguity of boundaries. 

This religious element seems destined to play an important part 
in the wars which both the Chinese and Russians are engaged in 
prosecuting at the present moment, the one in Eastern Turkestan, 
and the other in the Khanates of Kiva and Bokhara, and along the 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. These may light up a religious 
war and give rise to a revival of Islamism among the fanatic followers 
of the Prophet, from the borders of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, to Yarkand and Delhi, as well as in the Malay Peninsula and 
adjoining Archipelago, and thus bring all the three groups of Asiatic 
and Eastern questions into line. We need not wonder, then, that 
in the Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, the 
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Chinese and the Ottoman Empires, with some references to our Indian 
interests, supplied all the materials for his remarks on foreign affairs, 
while our immediate neighbours, the Western States in Europe, were 
passed over in silence. 

In a recent article in this Review'I desired to trace how the 
vast empire conquered by Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century 
had first been created, and then parcelled out and divided by his 
sons and grandsons, though still acknowledging in the head of the 
house a species of suzerainty. This excursus into Mongol history 
was not without a practical purpose. I wished to show that the 
division of territories which took place over this vast region—from 
the Amoor and the Yellow Sea at one extremity of Asia to the Medi- 
terranean at the other, and far into Europe to the borders of Poland 
in the West—was not the result of mere accident, or caprice among 
the descendants of the great conqueror. There have been several such 
devastating inundations of Tartar and Mongol hordes both before 
and since the conquests of Genghis, which have equally covered the 
whole of Asia and Eastern Europe. - But not the less, while leaving 
certain permanent deposits as the waters subsided, the same great 
landmarks and divisions have always reappeared, and may be traced 
in the territorial divisions of the present day. The inference from 
so remarkable a persistence, during some six centuries after the 
devastating course of Mongol invasions, is that those groupings 
or divisions of territories were not arbitrary, but the result of 
a certain natural fitness or tendency, by reason either of race, 
language, religion, or the physical conditions of the soil and climate. 
Some or all of these combining to produce like results, as often as 
previous settlements had been disturbed or swept away. If this be 
a right conclusion, we should not only be able to trace, in the 
present territorial distribution of tribes and nationalities, a some- 
what similar division, but we may reasonably conclude that in 
the future the same tendency will continue, whatever changes may 
be provisionally effected by the sword. Of course such inferences 
and parallels must not be pushed too far. Exact limitations, or 
reproductions of territorial settlements are not to be expected, but 
such broad lines and markings as will suffice to distinguish continuous 
causes and effects. 

Physical geography has no doubt had much to do with this compara- 
tive fixity in the distribution of races and the limits assigned for them. 
The whole of Asia has been described geographically as divided 
into two parts by the great chain of mountains which runs from 
China and the Birman Empire on the east to the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean on the west. This wide stretch, enclosing Thibet, 
Turkestan or Kashgar, and the Valley of Kashmir, near which it 


(1) “The Inheritance of the Great Mogul,” Fortnightly Review. Aucust, 1875. 
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reaches its greatest height, separates Bengal, the Punjaub, Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and great part of the Turkish Empire, from the country 
of the Mogul and Tirki tribes, which, speaking generally, occupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to the Sea of 
Azof. This vast range may also be regarded as separating, in all 
ages and in its whole course, nations of comparative civilisation 
from uncivilised tribes. Mr. Erskine, in his preface to the 
“Memoirs of Baber,” the celebrated Mongol Emperor of Hindostan, 
remarks with perfect truth that ‘to the south of this range, if we 
perhaps except some part of the Afghan territory, which indeed 
may rather be held as part of the range itself than as south of it, 
there is no nation which, at some period of its history, has not been 
the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements 
of life which attend a numerous and wealthy population when pro- 
tected by a government that permits the fancies and energies of the 
human mind to follow their natural bias. North of this, if we 
except China,” he continues, “ we find tribes who, down to the 
present day, wander over their extensive regions as their forefathers 
did, little if at all more refined than they appear to have been at the 
very dawn of history ;” or later, he might have added, when Genghis 
Khan boiled alive, in sixty separate cauldrons set up for that purpose 
on the Great Steppes, the chiefs of all the tribes who had resisted 
his arms. “ Their flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, 
. and the same government exists of separate chiefs, who are not much 
exalted in luxury or in information above the commonest of their 
subjects around them.” So again :—‘ The belt of mountains that 
forms the boundary between the pastoral and civilised nations is 
now, as it always has been, inhabited in all its extent by hill tribes 
who differ considerably from both of the others.” 

This immense tract of country (still following the same writer), which 
is known by the general name of Tartary, extends over nearly all the 
North of Asia, and a-considerable part of the South-east of Europe. 
It corresponds very nearly with the ancient Scythia. And although 
the tribes that inhabit it differ from each other to a certain extent 
in manners, features, and language, the most powerful and numerous 
would seem to belong to three races: the Manchus, who extend 
from the Eastern Ocean to the North of China, and from whom the 
present dynasty of Chinese emperors is derived; the Moghuls or 
Mongols, who chiefly occupy the central regions between the Manchus 
and the third, called by Europeans, and more especially the Russians, 
the Tartars or Tatars; names not acknowledged by themselves, but 
who may, as this writer suggests, with more propriety receive their 
original name of Turks, by which their principal branches still 
designate themselves. None of these three great divisions or classes 
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have any general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
they consist, each little tribe having a separate name. The grand 
distinction and affinity are marked chiefly by language. 

It has been remarked that the Mongol and Turki tribes have 
successively changed the aspect of the civilised world. The Huns 
seem to have been a mixture of both races, though chiefly Mongols. 
As they swept through the richest provinces of the Empire of the 
Romans, they broke the already declining force of that mighty 
people. In the tenth century the rich and cultivated provinces of 
Samarcand and Kiva, at that period the seats of Oriental science 
and learning, were subdued by the Turki hordes. In the thirteenth 
century the Mongols, under Genghis Khan, after having subdued 
all the Tatar tribes, again overran the intervening countries (including 
a part of India) as far as the Mediterranean. But tlie Turcomans 
from the wilds of Tartary, in-the ninth century, and the Turki 
tribes who accompanied Genghis Khan in the thirteenth, have 
all been races, owning a common language and origin, and with 
such affinity as these generally insure. While the cities of Samar- 
cand, Bokhara, and Tashkend were chiefly inhabited by Persians, the 
Turki long retained their aversion to the life of a town—disliked 
the drudgery of agriculture, ‘for the sake of supporting themselves, 
on the top of a weed,’ as they called wheat, in derision. The 
Turki was the court language in Persia itself, from its being the 
mother tongue of the sovereign, who in the days of Baber belonged, 
as he himself did, toa Turki tribe. So the languages became greatly 
blended, the Turki borrowing largely from the Persian and Arabic, the 
latter being the medium through which they received their religion. 

The Turki tongue, which still prevails in the extensive tract of 
country that once formed the inheritance of Chaghatai Khan, the son 
of Genghis, and which extended from the Ulugh-Tagh mountains 
on the north, to the Hindu Kush on the south, and from the Caspian 
Sea on the west to the deserts of Gobi on the east, beyond Kashgar 
and Yarkand, was a dialect of the language of that extensive division: 
of the Tartar nation. We are further assured by the same good 
authority, that the language really spoken by that great race is the 
Tirki (pronounced Toorki), and the language of Kashghar, of the 
Crimea, of Samarcand and Bokhara, of Constantinople, and the greater 
part of Turkey; of the principal wandering tribes of Persia, and 
indeed of one-half of the population of that country, of the Turco- 
mans of Asia Minor, as well as those east of the Euxine, of the Uzbeks, 
the Kirghis, the Karzalis, the Baskirs, and numerous other tribes of 
Tartary, is radically the same as that of the Chaghatai Turks; and 
the different tribes speaking them can easily understand and con- 
verse with each other. We can the more easily understand then 
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how the whole of this vast region might be overrun and held by one 
of their own race, as by Genghis Khan or his sons after mai and 
later by Timur “the Tartar.” 

If now we apply this knowledge and the traditions of the race to 
more modern times, and add the great element since supplied by the 
Mahommedan religion, which supplies a common bond of faith and 
worship, all being subject to the summons of the Commander of the 
Faithful at Constantinople, we may see how a religious revival among 
Mussulmen over all the west and centre of Asia might render Russian 
conquest, and still more permanent Russian dominion, harder to 
accomplish than is usually assumed. That such a revival, and a 
religious crusade may be preached against the Giaours, from Con- 
stantinople to Yarkand and Delhi, is not impossible, various indica- 
tions would lead us to conclude. Even while I write the public press 
speaks of alarming reports having been received from Khokand. “ It 
is stated that the Mohammedans have risen all round the Russians, 
that all isolated parties have been cut off, and that General Kauf- 
mann, with the main body of his troops, is in danger of being sur- 
rounded. The total extirpation of the Russians is even hinted at.” 
These statements are not in any way confirmed by official advices 
from Russia, and are probably very much exaggerated. But I take 
such rumours as certain indications of smouldering fires, and a posi- 
tive danger in that direction. 

Again, the conclusion most consistent with these leading facts of 
past migrations and invasions, is directly opposed to any belief 
that the territories now occupied by Turks and Persians can ever 
be permanently held by the same power that rules in Tartary and 
Siberia, or the Steppes of the Volga and deserts north of the 
great mountain range running from east to west. 

It may be true that so far as race is concerned, the present occupants 
of both Turkey and Persia can claim relationship with those who now 
occupy the borders of the Black Sea and the Caspian under Russian 
rule. The most numerous race, indeed, next to the Slavonians in 
Russia, it is believed, are the Turks of the northern hordes. The Otto- 
man empire itself, as well as the Turkish language, owes its origin to 
the same northern race of Turks or Tartars. But neither Chaghatai, 
the son of Genghis, who held sway over the pastures of Ili and the 
valley of the Sir Daria, or Jaxartes and all the wealthy cities of 
Sogdiana; nor the more irrepressible and untamable Kaidu, who 
ranged over Southern Siberia and Eastern Turkestan; or Barca, the 
first ruling prince of the house of Genghis to turn Mahommedan, 
and who ruled on the banks of the Volga, ever thought of adding to 
their inheritance the share of Hudaku, which included all the southern 
lands from Persia to the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean. The 
portions of the first three have now been united again under one 
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head, as they were under Genghis; and the question of the present 
day is how far the portion of Hulaku, the fourth of the Great 
Mongol’s immediate successors and descendants, can be added to the 
inheritance of the other three. Or how much of the present Turkish 
and Persian dominions can be absorbed by the “ White Khan,” and 
held under one rule, being inhabited in nearly equal proportions by 
followers of the Prophet and of the Greek Church—the two most 
intolerant and irreconcilable creeds at this moment rending the 
provinces west of the Danube, and wasting them with fire and sword. 
A similar struggle is now being entered upon in Central Asia between 
{slamism on the one hand, and on the other Buddhism, the older faith, 
backed by the whole power of the Chinese Empire, where it occupies 
nearly the same place as the Greek Church in Russia. 

It is a striking circumstance that while this war between rival 
creeds in Eastern Europe is pressing forward, in a premature and 
precipitate fashion, the “ Eastern question,” in which all Europe 
takes so active and absorbing an interest, from the magnitude of the 
issues involved ;—a movement on the part of China, lying at the oppo- 
site extremity of Asia, should nearly as inopportunely force on the 
Central Asian question, and bring both Russia and England face 
to face with a war of religion and race of the most ruthless character, 
in which it is nearly as impossible for either to be passive spectators, 
as it is for Russia and Austria in the Herzegovina struggle. And 
it is unfortunate that in Central Asia, England and Russia should 
have antagonistic interests, and still more unfortunate for Turkestan, 
which lies between them, with a powerful and implacable enemy 
in the Chinese on its eastern border. But there are two things 
which Russia desires, and we of necessity must oppose, as contrary 
to our security and interests in Asia. The first is to advance her 
frontiers to the slopes of the Himalayas on the north, and to 
Merv and Herat on the west, in close proximity to our own, of 
which Afghanistan is but the outer defensive works. The second 
is to monopolise all the trade of Central Asia, to the exclusion 
of our manufactures, and of all competition. In this object the 
possession of Yarkand and the territories now ruled by Yacoob 
Beg, would be of great assistance, by opening an easy way into 
the western, as well as some of the richest provinces of China. 
To draw the cordon of prohibitive States further south, and closer 
on our frontier, would answer both ends—that of a menace to our 
Indian Empire if unfortunately a war in Europe should array the 
two countries in opposite camps, and of more effectually shutting 
out our merchants, and preventing the circulation of Manchester 
goods, or other profitable traffic, with Central Asia. To prevent both 
these injurious results must be our policy; but is it so certainly 
imperative on Russia to follow out the two designs attributed to its 
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Ruler? No doubt there are two influential parties in Russia, one 
military and the other commercial, which desire to see the fulfil- 
ment of both. The military wish to push their frontiers towards 
India, if not within attacking distance, at least near enough to 
be a standing menace, and interfere with our policy in Europe. 
The mercantile wish to open up Central Asia, and the best caravan 
routes to China, on the East, and Constantinople westward, with a 
monopoly of all the trade they could develop. Yet even from a 
Russian point of view, other considerations present themselves of a 
nature to make it very doubtful, whether they have not more to lose 
than to gain in sucha policy. The Central Asian question of the 
hour is one which concerns the ultimate destiny of Eastern Turk- 
estan—the “jewel set in sand,” of the Persian poets—snatched from 
the Chinese only a few years ago, and under the vigorous rule of 
Yacoob Beg rapidly recovering its lost fertility and prosperous 
condition. Looking to the history of China, even in the last century, 
and the way in which they subjugated Thibet, Turkestan, and 
Nepaul, under similar difficulties of distance, commissariat, and 
country, it seems most probable that they will persevere, and in the 
end succeed, if neither Russia nor we ourselves intervene. This 
opens a grave question for solution, and one that would be better 
dealt with now than later. The political, religious, and commercial 
elements are all essential factors, and enter in nearly equal propor- 
tions into the problem. If the two principals are to fight it out 
between them, one of two results may be very confidently predicted. 
Either the present ruler of Yarkand will triumph and enlarge his 
present territories at the expense of China; or else, a large Mahom- 
medan population being threatened with extermination by the Budd- 
hists and the Chinese race, of whose former misrule there is a lively 
recollection, then not only the Mussulmen inhabitants of contiguous 
countries, such as Bokhara, Affghanistan, and India, may be roused, 
as followers of the Prophet, to rush to the rescue, but the cry may 
be taken up as far as the Bosphorus, and a holy war be proclaimed 
against the infidel. If Turkey, standing at bay, hard driven by her 
enemies, and looking round in vain for a plank of safety, should 
take counsel of despair, and give the signal for a war against the 
Franks, heading back to those great steppes and mountain ranges 
from which they originally came, Russia might have little cause 
to rejoice over her recent conquests in Central Asia. 

Is this deemed so improbable as to be unworthy of considera- 
tion? No attentive observer of what has been taking place in the 
track of the Russian arms, southward and eastward, during the 
last ten or twenty years,—and in China, where Mahommedan 
rebellions have been stamped out by wholesale butchery and 
devastation in two provinces,—will come to that conclusion. No 
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reader of the telegraphic news from those regions, and the com- 
mentaries supplied from correspondents and travellers—few and 
unconnected as they are—can fail to be aware that wherever Russia 
has marked a victory over the fierce nomad tribes, smouldering 
ashes have been left behind ready to be fanned into a flame and burn 
anew. India can scarcely fail to feel the disturbing effects, to a 
greater or lesser extent. If Russia did not desire to profit by the 
opportunity to obtain a protectorate and the virtual control, as the 
price of intervention, the Russian and British Governments might 
both combine with the best results to stay the action of the Chinese 
in their endeavour to recover possession of such far outlying pro- 
vinces. And the best interest of the four parties in this transaction 
would undoubtedly be consulted by such a course. For although it 
is difficult to -believe, if the two combatants are really to be left to 
themselves, that China would not in the end prevail by superior 
numbers and resources, there is just a possibility, if Yacoob Beg be 
really such a man of energy and talent as has been represented, that a 
considerable empire might spring up under his leadership, between 
Russia and China. A letter from Tientsin in the St. Petersburg 
(olos, dated September 16, reports that— 

‘*The Chinese garrison at Khami destined to stay the aggression of the 
Kashgar troops are suffering dreadfully from famine. ‘ If Yakub Beg profits 
by this opportunity,’ the letter proceeds to say, ‘a vast Empire will spring up 
between Russia and China, hostile to both, and supported by the Anglo-Indians 
with a view to the utter destruction of the Celestial Monarchy and the check- 
ing of Russia.’ ” 

Why it should be necessarily hostile to both is not clear. Still 
less is there any reason for supposing the Anglo-Indians would 
willingly help any one to destroy the Celestial Monarchy. On 
the other hand, every day brings fresh evidence of the desire of 
Russia to occupy the great Southern caravan route across Central 
Asia, into Western China and the rich province of Szechuen. From 
Berlin, on the 7th of December, it was announced by telegram that 
“Russia is about to ask permission to send her caravans to the 
Celestial Empire, not only by Kalgan, but also by the Joki-gate to 
Tungchow and Tientsin.” Ail very natural and legitimate on the 
part of Russia, but not the less disquieting to China, and other 
powers who have large commercial relations with it, not to be 
advanced by a protected and exclusive Russian trade. We should 
have no reason to regret any action that would stay the impending 
savage war ; but rather rejoice, if at the same time the free develop- 
ment of an independent Kashgaria could be secured. Apart from 
the possible collision between Russia and England in Central Asia, 
the struggle between a Khanate in this region and China, has little 
interest for the other powers of Europe. Neither any encroachments 
on Kashgaria or Chinese territory very much concerns them. What 
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to Russia and to Great Britain, both great ‘Asiatic powers, is of 
primary importance, and may be vital, neither occupies nor affects 
them, except in so far as it may have a recoil in Europe, and alter 
the relations of those two on the field of Western policy. 

The step recently taken by the Government in purchasing the 
Khedive’s share of the Suez Canal—which has direct reference to 
our interests in India and our Eastern possessions, rather than to 
Europe—has been viewed as a declararation of policy, and a measure 
of great importance. Not because it might remotely tell upon 
Russian policy in Central Asia or in China, but because it was in- 
terpreted as an abandonment of further effort to rescue Turkey in 
Europe from dismemberment. That Egypt and the Suez Canal have 
a prominent part to play, as a link in the chain by which we connect 
two parts of a great Empire, one in Europe and the other in Asia, 
’ is obvious. Egypt occupies the place of a living band uniting the 
two, and the life and vigour of both are at stake in its maintenance. 
It is the bridge between the two, and must be maintained at any 
cost. It has been built with gold, in the desire and hope that it may 
never require to be cemented with blood. All Europe is to be con- 
gratulated therefore, I think, that we have had a Government in 
opportune time, bold enough to make this plain, without any diplo- 
matic reserve or circumlocution. Happen what may to Turkey, in 
Europe or in Asia, Egypt is henceforth under the egis of our 
national and material interests. An attempt to alter the relative 
position of the two countries by placing the canal on the basis of an 
international syndicate or a neutrality, which can hardly be main- 
tained in war, would seem of doubtful expediency. It would be 
to credit the British nation with singular imbecility, to suppose 
that in any European war, the first result of which might be an 
attack on our Eastern possessions or commerce, we would allow 
our enemies to profit by the shortest road to effect our destruction. 
To stop all transit or passage to them, would be the first act of any 
Power having the command of the sea at either end, whoever held 
the shares. So far as this is concerned, the possession of the whole 
by ourselves, or any other parties, would make not the slightest. dif- 
ference practically. But if no other advantage should result, our 
proprietary right to secure, in time of peace, the best administration 
of a common highway in the interest of all, is worth four millions 
to a free trade maritime Power, with the largest commerce. 

After this rapid survey of the Eastern questions which the rela- 
tions of Western Powers with Asia have raised, I would: ask 
more special attention to the last group, referring to the Trans- 
Gangetic East, comprising more than the third of Asia,—the 
“far East,” as it is popularly styled. If Japan be excepted, 
it may with little inaccuracy be described as the Chinese Empire, 
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with its dependencies or tributaries. Beginning northward with 
Korea and Manchuria, and co-terminous, as has been already 
stated, with the southern frontiers of Russia and Siberia for 
some three thousand miles, it includes a large tract of Mongolia 
and Tartary, and in its sweep southward, Thibet and Nepaul, 
the greater part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and eastward the 
eighteen provinces of China proper. For although the British 
portion of Burmah, with Siam and Cochin China, are not under 
the rule of the Chinese, or tributary, they are, by the large influx 
of Chinese colonists, by language and religion, so affiliated to 
the Chinese group as to live under the influence of the Celestial 
kingdom. The interest of Western States in this Eastern division 
of Asia, if we except Russia, is almost exclusively commercial. And 
even in this restricted sense, nearly two-thirds of the trade is 
British, and a large portion of the other third is American, and not 
European. It is not surprising, therefore, that except when, as at 
present, there is a menace of war, but little interest is excited by our 
relations with this Eastern third of the Continent. Yet this indif- 
ference or neglect, however natural or easily it may be accounted for, 
is amistake, so far as we ourselves are concerned. The Times is right 
when it tells us that our concerns with this still almost unknown 
Empire are of more real importance to the British Empire than 
many continental disputes about a river or a province. 

The extent of our trade, at present amounting to some £40,000,000 
sterling of imports and exports, is not any measure of its importance, 
or gauge of what it might become within a single generation. But 
apart from this its connection with Indian finance and revenue is one 
of the gravest significance. Some £7,000,000 is contributed to the 
revenue by the opium sent to China—from a sixth to a seventh of 
the whole annual income of our Indian Empire'—and the difficulty of 
supplying such a sum from any other source, or dispensing with it, 
are facts too well known and appreciated to be overlooked. The 
policy of the Chinese has hitherto been obstructive, jealous, and 
exclusive, tending steadily to isolation. It would require but a 
change in this, to open to the West a market exceeding in power of 
consumption the rest of the world. In population it counts, on the 
best estimate that can be formed, in the absence of a trustworthy or 
exhaustive census, nearly a third of the human race. It is worth 
while, therefore, to turn our attention seriously to the existing con- 
ditions of the empire, and the vast dependencies grouped around 
it;—and to seek the true reason of the isolation maintained from 
the earliest date, long before the Christian era, and still prac- 


(1) The income of 1872-3 amounted to £50,219,489, of which £6,165,630 was derived 
from the sale of Bengal opium and the duty on malwa—a variable amount, and often 
more. 
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tically persevered in, all existing treaties and coast trade to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If we would learn how to deal with 
a people so singular, and different even from other Asiatics, and gain 
the power of successfully overcoming the obstacles they oppose to 
freer intercourse and trade, we must endeavour to understand them, 
and trace these effects to their causes. To do this we must neither 
overlook the geographical conditions under which they have become 
a great people and a separate race, nor the religious, literary, 
and even the linguistic influences operating continuously through a 
period of at least three thousand years. No other nation or race 
has ever been under similar conditions, and in this view, if in no 
other, they offer every inducement for careful study. 

Mr. Douglasin his lectures on the Languageand Literature of China,’ 
which I am glad to see in print, has supplied in very small compass 
a great deal of valuable information and suggestive matter, bearing 
on this point. Speaking of the part which the physical geography 
of the surrounding regions has played as a primary cause of isolation, 
he says :— 


‘*That she should have succeeded in separating herself for so long from the 
rest of the world is doubtless due in a great measure to the geographical posi- 
tion of the country. Bounded on the east by the sea, on the west by vast 
sandy wastes, on the south and south-west by mountainous districts for the 
most part inhabited by tribes whom it is usual to describe as virtually indepen- 
dent and half savage, and on the north by range after range of mountains 
rising like sharks’ teeth from the plain, and dwarfing into insignificance the 
‘Great Wall’ which remains a monument of the folly as well as of the 
industry of the Chinese race, she has dwelt, like Laish of old, quiet and secure ; 
while at the same time the varied extent and richness of her internal resources 
has enabled her, without seeking the natural or artificial products of other 
countries, to supply her people with enough and to spare of all the necessaries 
of life. Independent then of all the world, beyond comparison more power- 
ful, by reason of her wealth, her size, and the nature of her inhabitants, than 
any of her neighbours—a very Triton among minnows, admitting no rivals, 
and courting no alliances, she stood, and was content to stand, alone. Accept- 
ing nothing from the world beyond her own frontiers in religion, literature, 
science, or art, which did not fall in with the national views on those subjects, 
and which she could not make her own, receiving no impress from without, 
and rejecting peremptorily everything thrown in her way which was distasteful 
to her, she brooded over the east of Asia, absorbing only that which assimilated 
easily with the national tastes and the preconceived ideas of the people. 

‘* Thus, though in the course of the history of China tribes from other parts 
of Asia have, by force of arms, successfully invaded the country, and have 
entered in and taken possession, their advent has in no wise affected the 
national life, and when they have yielded their powers to others, they have 
left no more distinctive trace behind them than do mountain torrents when 
they lose themselves in the ocean.” 


Next in order of importance, as a determining influence, comes 
their language. ‘It is the chief among that small class of languages 
(1) “The Language and Literature of China,’ two lectures delivered at the Royal 


Institution of Great Britain in May and June, 1875, by Robert H. Douglas, of the 
British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King’s College, London. Triibner & Co. 
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which includes the Thibetan, Cochin-Chinese, Burmese, Korean, and 
Chinese, and which is usually described as monosyllabic. It is 
language in its most archaic form. Every word is a root, and every 
root is a word. It is without inflexion or even agglutination ; its 
substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs are not to be conjugated ; 
it is destitute of an alphabet, and finds its expression on paper in 
thousands’ of distinct symbols. It has little in common with the 
Indo-European tongues. As a language it is so ancient as to dwarf 
into insignificance the antiquity of Western tongues, and one which 
is the solitary medium of communication between four hundred 
millions of our fellow-men.” Mr. Douglas is right, therefore, when 
he concludes that, “It is time such a language was better under- 
stood, and at this period of the world’s history we cannot afford to 
leave it unnoticed,” as of little interest or concern except for 
philological purposes. There could not, indeed, be a greater mistake, 
as the lecturer conclusively shows in a few brief sentences. 


“The position which China, as a nation, has occupied and maintained 
through so many centuries has been such as to render her the natural deposi- 
tory of the annals of the kingdoms of Central and Eastern Asia. With 
Burmah, Cochin China, Tibet, Japan, and Corea as her vassals, with a never- 
ceasing relationship with the tribes of Central Asia, kept up as times and cir- 
cumstances changed, now as subjects, now as allies, and now as enemies, alone 
unchanging in her political constitution amidst the recurring wrecks of neigh- 
bouring States, she has had the means at her command of collecting masses of 
ethnological information which are beyond the reach of any other people. 
The movements of the tribes in Central Asia, to which her policy has largely 
contributed, are all clearly traced in the Dynastic Annals; and it was with the 
view of placing the record of these within the reach of European readers that a 
proposal was recently made to translate, as a beginning, the History of the 
Han Dynasty.” 


Not only, however, may it be certainly concluded that the lan- 
guage, taken singly, has exercised a very enduring and important 
influence in separating, and keeping separate, the large group of 
cognate states and nations by serving as a common medium of com- 
munication for all ; but there was that in its very construction which 
must have metenielly tended to fix the type of national character 
and degree of development or progress. The growth of the written 
Chinese character, from its “ first creation as a hieroglyphic to its 
final development in the more modern ideophonetic form,” must be 
traced, to see how a language so constructed must have reacted on 
the mind employing it. It is absolutely without inflexion, and 
the grammar consists so entirely of syntax that ‘no word can be 
moved out of its determined position in a sentence without either 
changing its value or rendering it meaningless.” ‘A language 
of monosyllabic roots which, as regards the written character,” 
Mr. Douglas suggests, ‘‘ has been checked in its growth and crys- 
tallized in its most antient form by the early occurrence of a period 
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of great literary activity, of which the nation is proud, and to the 
productions of which every Chinaman, even of the present day, 
looks back as containing the true standards of literary excellence.” 
Language and literature alike, therefore, must have powerfully con- 
tributed to isolation. We shall see how plainly these characteristic 
features of the instrument are reflected in the literature, and that 
again in the mental habits of the people. By these unyielding 
withs the whole of these aggregate millons were bound together, 
and confined within very circumscribed limits of thought and action. 
In both senses the language and the literature of China have acquired 
a paramount influence of unparalleled extent and duration. While 
it has formed the one medium of communication among different 
varieties of the same race occupying the Eastern half of Asia nearly, 
it has materially aided political conditions to bind them under one 
ruler and one code of laws. Just as we have seen the prevalence of 
the Turki tongue over Central and Western Asia facilitated the 
dominion of the great Mongol conquerors over such vast regions, 
and still make, even in our day, scarcely less extensive conquests 
from Yarkand to the Black Sea, possible. Whatever may be the 
future destiny of Central and Western Asia, it may safely be assumed 
that China, as a great centre, will still hold a separate and undi- 
vided sway over its four hundred millions of Chinese-speaking and 
Buddha worshipping subjects. 

Whether the various and widely extended dependencies and 
tributaries of the Chinese Empire may ever again be welded 
together by an energetic ruler as they were in the thirteenth 
century under Kublai Khan, and even much later under the second 
sovereign of the present Manchu dynasty, Kanghi, in the seventeenth, 
may be matter of doubt and speculation ; but looking to the expe- 
rience of the past, the possibility of its becoming once more a 
power formidable to all Asia cannot be questioned. The same 
elements and power of combination are there with little change. 
In these conditions, the ruler capable of using them is alone wanting. 
As to the anticipations sometimes hazarded of the impending dis- 
ruption of the empire, they may be dismissed as wholly illusory. 
As little, in my opinion, is there any danger of any European 
power, not excepting Russia, seriously menacing the integrity of 
China. Russia, adroit in seizing its opportunity, may as heretofore 
rectify the existing frontiers largely in its favour, but any half- 
populated steppes or Siberian wildernesses which it may thus appro- 
priate, are but the fringe and outer binding of the Imperial mantle, 
and effect no sensible diminution of territory or power. With the 
eighteen provinces of China proper, closely compacted, teeming 
with an industrious population of the same race, outnumbering 
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three-fold the heterogeneous and widely dispersed subjects of the 
Czar, not only scattered over all Northern Asia and Europe, 
but of the most diverse origin, neither speaking the same lan- 
guage, nor adopting the same creeds,—it is much more probable 
that the Russian Empire should suffer disruption than the Chinese. 
Slav and Turk, Cossack and Tartar, Mahommedan and Christian, 
all are bound together by no more durable chain than that which 
an autocratic chief or head of an alien race supplies. Geographical 
boundaries and physical conditions of soil and climate, combine 
with a common origin, language, and creed, to give all the 
advantages to China, and all the disadvantages to its rival in Asiatic 
sway. How great and enduring are the latter has already been 
partially shown. A glance at the character of the Chinese literature 
and the almost unlimited power it has exercised since the days of 
Confucius in the fifth century B.c. without break or diminution, 
down to the present day, will prove to demonstration the great 
advantage of the Chinese in this respect, and the solidity of the 
foundations on which the empire rests. 

The “ Four Books ”’ and the “ Five Classics,” whatever may be their 
merits or real value tried by European standards, stand alone for “the 
incomparable influence they have exerted over so many millions of 
minds.” Books which have a wider range and more absolute authority 
than our own Scriptures—really regulating the thoughts, manners, 
and customs of a fourth of the whole human race far more effica- 
ciously than any religion has ever yet accomplished—must be 
estimated by their results. And so far as the prevailing bias, 
spirit, habits of thought and action are concerned, to read and 
know their books, is to know the Chinese—both rulers and sub- 
jects—as they know themselves. Even were the material interests at 
stake less important than they manifestly are, there are few who will 
not be disposed to agree with the lecturer, it is time that the language 
was better understood, and at this period of the world’s history we 
cannot afford to leave it unnoticed. When we come to study 
the literature which has exercised such immense authority over the 
Chinese mind, we see how the inflexible character of the language is 
reflected in the classics, and these again in the character of the 
nation. We see how such a language must have cramped the 
free play and expression of thought, and tended to repress all 
fancy or originality. We look upon the stolid and matter-of- 
fact face of the Chinaman, and see no imagination, no gleam of 
fancy ever brighten his face. He is not wanting in intelligence, 
or the reasoning faculty, but he has neither inventiveness nor 
originality, and is the most literal and unimaginative of all men, in 
the same stage of mental development. As the individual, so is the 
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nation: impassive, slow to move out of any beaten track, unenter- 
prising, he regards all innovation with an aversion, which has 
something constitutional and hereditary in its character. How should 
it be otherwise? Those branches of Chinese literature which are 
most dependent for their successful development on the powers of 
imagination, are those which least repay attention. Nevertheless 
“the Chinese are eminently a literary, in the sense of a reading, 
people, and the system of making competitive examinations the only 
royal roads to posts of honour and emolument, and the law which 
throws these open to everybody who chooses to compete, have caused 
a wider diffusion of book learning among the Chinese, than is 
probably to be found among any other people,’ and therefore it 
behoves us to know what this book learning teaches. 

I may not at present enter into details as to the tenour of 
this teaching. But a few words on the mode in which the Chinese 
people make their opinions prevail to a much greater extent than 
is generally understood, may not be out of place. The Chinese 
have never had a public press, and, stranger still, they never 
seem to have felt the want ofs uch means of creating and influencing 
public opinion, or making the wants of the people known to their 
rulers. This is chiefly to be accounted for, perhaps, by the fact 
that in all districts and municipalities, there is a strong democratic 
element, which leads the different classes and trades to associate 
together in guilds for mutual defence, and in recognition of a com- 
munity of interests. In these meetings or gatherings, which take 
place in their ancestral halls or Consoo-houses, built expressly for 
such purposes, and combining a temple and a guildhall in one, they 
discuss whatever affects them as members of the same craft or com- 
mune. Placards and written protests emanate from such sources, 
denouncing. particular officials or administrative acts, so as to bring 
home to the chief provincial officers the existence of abuses and of 
popular discontent. Then, again, the “literati and gentry” form a 
most influential class, in which is included all candidates for office, 
and a large number of those who have held office, and either resigned 
or been dismissed. These generally retire to the place of their birth, 
where all their relations and connections dwell, so that they can 
always command a certain following. It is from the ranks of the 
literati, with few exceptions, that all the offices are filled, and 
there is a class feeling among them by which they—those who have 
passed through office—keep up communications with the actual office 
holders, and with each other, through all the provinces; so that the 
same opinions and feelings are easily propagated from one province 
or district to another. That the influence of these educated men 
must be considerable among the people is clear, and they really 
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occupy the place, and perform some of the functions of the press in 
the West, as organs of public opinion. The country may, in a cer- 
tain sense, be said to be governed by the literati, and those of them 
who have attained office are too well aware of the power they possess 
to rouse the people and direct their action, willingly to incur the 
danger of exciting their enmity. However autocratic and despotic 
the form of government, both in theory and practice, the Emperor 
in his palace, and the six boards in Peking, as well as the whole 
provincial hierarchy, know that there is a limit to their power, and 
they cannot in many cases venture to adopt measures strongly 
opposed to the traditions and feelings of the people, or the “ literati 
and gentry,” as a body, who can cite passages of Confucius or 
Mencius condemnatory of their acts. 

As no true Mussulman would entertain the notion of transcribing 
the Koran into any language but that in which Mahommed wrote, 
so have Chinamen through all ages clung to the form of written 
character used by Confucius, as the only channel through which his 
ineffable wisdom should be transmitted to future ages. Thus the written 
character has remained unchanged, and is, from a Chinaman’s point 
of view, unchangeable. And in the same way they regard his books. 
Who does not see that the literature and the precepts thus embalmed, 
like an Egyptian mummy in its dried cerements, a very palimpsest 
of a bygone age, and stereotyped in an archaic language of symbolic 
characters, must in the nature of things react on the people who 
revere it with immovable faith in its unapproachable perfection, 
and stamp them with the same unchanging characters ! 

China is not so singular or exceptional, however, in this as we are 
apt to imagine. Plato also said of his countrymen that they “ derived 
all their knowledge from the ancients, who were wiser and lived 
nearer to the gods than we.” And in our dealings with China 
we have found—as we are discovering with Turkey—that the dif- 
ficulty of carrying out any treaty, or observing any compact with 
either, arises from the assumption that it will or can behave like a 
civilised state, and as its government chooses. This fallacy underlies 
most of our difficulties in the East, and has been a fruitful cause 
of complications. It is the prevailing idea of the Chinese that 
all other States are, or should be, submissive and tributary, and that, 
ignorant of the language and classics, we are but barbarians at 
best. And if this were a mere verbal pretension, we might treat 
it as a harmless delusion, but it is a real conviction, and represents 
a claim never relinquished. Now if it be true, and who can 
doubt it, that ideas rule the world, as Mr. Forster lately said in his 
speech on our Colonial empire, it is essential to take note of such 
ideas. In the dealings of Western Powers with the East, it will be 
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found that a knowledge of the leading ideas of Eastern races, and 
of the influences most constant with their rulers, constitutes the best 
foundation for successful policy. How far the idea of a “manifest 
destiny,” of which so much has been heard, has determined the 
policy that has carried Russian arms to Khiva, to Kokand, and to 
Samarcand, or the whole movement is to be regarded more as a 
matter of physical geography in the first instance, and of political 
necessity in the second, when once the frontiers were pushed forward 
to the pasture grounds of the Kerghis and Turcomans, may be open 
to discussion. I say of political necessity, because the power of 
stopping is lost when a civilised State is carried beyond the borders 
of civilised countries, and into the range of tribes having no 
affinities of race or creed, and no fixed habitation. The idea, there- 
fore, if it sent the Russians forth on the course of the Oxus, would 
be answerable.only for the initiative steps, and not for the subse- 
quent progress. So with the Mahommedan populations of Western 
Asia; their common faith in the Koran and its precepts, as of Divine 
authority, is stronger even than race affinities, and makes common 
cause against all giaours and infidels. In Eastern Asia—in China, 
notably—a common origin, language, history, laws, and faith, all 
unite to bind some three, if not four hundred millions, in closest 
union against the rest of the world. With few ideas shared with 
outside nations, even on Asiatic soil, they have, so to speak, none at all 
with foreign peoples of Western race. They have a civilisation of their 
own, dating farther back in history than any of these, of which they 
are justly proud, and the prevailing idea that governs all their rela- 
tions with other nationalities, is one of supreme contempt for all 
outside nations, and an immovable conviction of their own unapproach- 
able superiority and irresponsibility. How naturally their foreign 
policy takes its shape from this all-pervading idea must be obvious. 
Ideas, we know, too, have a way of fulfilling themselves ; and beyond 
all doubt the faith of the Mahommedan, be he Turk, or Persian, or 
Afghan, while it supplies the prevailing motives, mainly shapes the 
course of action adopted by rulers and subjects alike. For although 
the policy of Eastern States is to a certain extent determined by the 
will of the sovereign or ruler, whatever his title—Sultan, Shah, or 
Khan—it is so only conditionally—that is, on its being in harmony 
with the prevailing opinion and ideas of the subjects. Therefore it 
is in vain that Western Powers exhaust their strength in trying to 
make the Sultan at Stamboul govern his European provinces on 
Christian principles and after Western models. He cannot so rule, 
and he would cease to reign if he were induced.to make the attempt 
—of which, however, there is little chance. The ideas which 
govern the life of his Turkish subjects interpose an inseparable 
obstacle to any material progress in that direction. The two facts, 
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taken in connection, go far to justify an opinion which has been put 
forward by a leading journal as regards our policy in China—to the 
effect that whatever forces are at work in China should be permitted 
to have their play without interference from us, not because we are 
ignorant of their nature, but of our limited capacity to direct 
them. 

This want of power is real, and the more to be regretted, because 
it is in the nature of things that such prevailing ideas in the 
Chinese mind, if left unchecked, must bring them into collision 
with foreign powers, and ourselves the first. And when the 
conflict comes there is no resulting benefit to be anticipated. It 
is quite true that “the experience of former wars and their results 
show that the mere infliction of punishment will make no essential 
change in the demeanour of the Chinese, and in our relations with 
them. We may capture fortresses, we may sack a palace, we may 
levy contributions, we may exact an indemnity ; but as soon as we 
withdraw, the Chinese will hedge themselves in with almost the 
same exclusiveness, and return after a short interval to the old pro- 
vocations. They do not need any further proof of the superiority of 
Europeans in arms. They recognise -it, and the recognition is now 
the dominant influence on their policy.” All this is very true, and 
there are no guarantees that can be taken for future good conduct 
on the part of the Government or the people. A province or a 
citadel would be alike useless and burdensome, and it is beyond the 
power of Great Britain, or of any Western State, to undertake the 
tutelage of such an empire as China—larger than Europe itself m area 
—four or five times the size of India, and with double the population. 
It is simply an impossibility ; and if there were no other insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way, the non-existence of Europeans able to com- 
municate with the people in their own language would alone suffice 
to make any attempt at government among the millions of a single 
province impracticable. All the Western world could not produce 
five competent linguists for each of the eighteen provinces, with a 
population varying from ten to twenty millions in every one, and 
larger in extent than some of the first class States in Europe. 

It may be well, therefore,as has been recommended, to avoid as 
long as possible the use of force, since the most successful result has 
nothing to promise of permanent benefit to the victor. But as for 
the hope “that peaceful influences will gradually remove the diffi- 
culties which now beset our dealings with the race,”—I think it 
will only be entertained by those who have never known them— 
even in Blue Books. 

What then is the alternative ? it will be asked. And what, in pre- 
sence of a political power so unmanageable, is to be our policy—that 


shall maintain peace, and yet not encourage hostility and outrage ? 
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This is a problem to tax the powers of the ablest statesmen and the 
best diplomatists, and it raises so many serious questions, that their 
further consideration must be deferred to another occasion. In 
the meantime, as regards existing complications in China and 
Burmah, consequent on the murder of Mr. Margery and the 
attack on Colonel Browne’s exploring party, it would be prema- 
ture to come to any conclusion. Until a Blue Book appears, and 
gives the authentic account of all that has passed, from the first 
dispatch of the Burmese exploration party to the last agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government at Peking, it is impossible to 
offer any decisive opinion, either as to the conduct of the nego- 
tiations, or the policy that originated the expedition. But what 
has taken place in the interval has well served to bring out the 
serious difficulties which beset our relations with China and with 
Eastern Asia generally, including Japan and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. 

We have fortunately an exceptional advantage, the value of which 
can hardly be over-estimated, in the presence of a Minister at Peking 
who has not only had a life’s experience among the Chinese, but is 
thoroughly conversant with their language and literature. We may 
rest assured, therefore, that whatever may be the final result of these 
protracted negotiations, nothing has been lost by any defect of know- 
ledge, or power to deal effectively with whatever arguments may 
have been brought forward by the Chinese in opposition to demands 
for satisfaction, and a better observance of the rights secured by 
treaty. 


RutTHERFoRD ALcocK. 
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Two years ago it seemed probable that the expediency of the 
Government purchasing and working the railways of the United 
Kingdom, or, at all events, the unsuccessful railways of Ireland, would 
soon become a living political question. It was no longer merely 
mooted by a few theorists. It was gravely discussed by experts and 
practical men in the Statistical Society. Some of the chief news- 
papers took up the subject, and admitted that much might be said 
in favour of the State purchasing the railways from their present 
owners. Zhe Times, for example, appeared to see no very serious 
objection to the proposal, except such as arose from an apprehension 
that the lines could not be acquired at a remunerative price. The 
Economist expressed regret that the matter had not been considered 
with attention in 1866 and 1867, when railway property was depre- 
ciated. A joint committee of both Houses of Parliament, com- 
posed of many eminent statesmen, and including Lord Derby, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, reported 
that “it has become more and more evident that competition must 
fail to do for railways what it does for ordinary trades, and that no 
means have yet been devised by which competition can be perma- 
nently maintained.” The public mind was full of sanguinary railway 
accidents, and of the letter of advice or remonstrance from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to the chief companies, and it was common 
to find in the journals arguments that there was no escape from 
monopoly and its evils, no pledge for safe travelling, except by the 
acquisition of all or some of the railways by the State. The time 
, was critical. A few more sensational accidents, the conversion of 
one or two M.P.’s of note, and the declaration of their creed; and 
why might not we have seen Parliamentary candidates trying upon 
voters, weary with thrice-told tales and party refrains, the effect of a 
promise to agitate for State railways? Of course, for good or bad, 
the contingency is now out of the question. The subject is buried for 
many a day. The experiment of purchasing the telegraphs is far 
from encouraging. They cost much, and have produced little ; and it 
is generally felt that their purchase was bungled. The impression of. 
this experience may be deep and durable ; and we may perhaps never 
again hear of the subject in any practical shape. If, however, it is 
revived and again gravely discussed, let us hope that it will be 
looked at in the light of the experience of the country where State 
railways have long existed on a very large scale. Let us hope that 
abstract reasoning about the necessary character of State manage- 
F 2 
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ment will be a little supplemented by a reference to what State 
management has proved itself to be. The history of Prussian rail- 
ways will not be decisive for us. The circumstances of England and 
‘ Prussia are so different that the difficulties of the one country are 
not bridged by the experience of the other. We must, in the main, 
take our own course for our own reasons. But perhaps a little 
acquaintance with the railways of Germany, and especially those of 
Prussia, would help to drive out of circulation some spurious doctrines 
and prejudices now current. 

No doubt the mass of Englishmen firmly believe that there is 
something almost repugnant to common sense in the idea of the 
State constructing and working with success large railways. They 
are a trifle too prone to assume that State ownership must be 
synonymous with waste, costliness, jobbery, and inefficiency. It 
is well that they should observe that to many continental statesmen 
and perhaps to the mass of Germans the opposite policy of allowing 
the great highways of communication to fall into the hands of private 
companies, guided only by the thought of gain, and checked in the 
exercise of their powers as practical monopolists only by feeble and 
steadily declining competition, is deemed dangerous and unsatis- 
factory. Our plan, if plan it can be termed, seems to many continental 
countries short-sighted, and ill adapted to insure the safety, comfort, 
and convenience of the public. They compare, not without reason, 
the sumptuousness and luxury of travelling on the State railways of 
Germany with the indigent meanness or squalor of some of our lines. 
They compare, again to their advantage, the safety and punctuality 
characteristic of railway travelling on the Continent with the perils 
and uncertainties familiar to English travellers. The fact may sur- 
prise us, but it is not the less true, that the English system, which 
trusts to competition, does not strike most Germans as obviously and 
decidedly superior to their own. They even hint at the possibility 
of our learning something on this head from Germany or France. 
Hitherto, as we must own, it has been different. In the early years 
of railway development these countries borrowed everything—tools, 
locomotives, engineering skill, and technical rules—from England. 
Stephenson and Brunel are the engineers still best known abroad. 
The name of Bineau, for example, has scarcely travelled out of 
France. All over the Continent the very terminology of railway 
officials bears witness to our priority. The German signalman and 
driver unconsciously remind one of the English origin of railways. 
Perhaps, however, the experience of other countries may be of use 
to us in the future. Our own system, or want of it, is not altogether 
satisfactory. We have not discovered the happy medium between 
control and -Jaissez faire. To leave the railway companies alone 
would be a course which few would be bold enough to recommend. 
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Supervision of some sort seems essential ; and yet we find that Mr. 
Farrer, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, declares 
that the interference which it exercises is absolutely useless. Con- 
fessions of this sort embolden one to think that perhaps it is not 
impossible that the country which has taught us to remodel our 
army, may teach us how to reform, in some respect, our railways. 

In Belgium, Holland, and Germany the State has always stood in 
intimate relation to the railways. To the first of these countries 
belongs the honour of being the pioneer on the Continent in railway 
enterprise. To her sagacious king and his Finance Minister, M. 
Rogier, is due the credit of being the first statesmen to forecast the 
great future of railways, and to appreciate their inevitable nature. 
“Whoever possesses a railway,” said the latter, as early as 1834, 
“possesses a monopoly, and such a monopoly ought to be in the 
hands of the State.” Upon this principle the Belgian Government 
has almost uniformly acted. The first line opened on the Continent 
was a State line, connecting Brussels and Mechlin, which dates 
from 1835. Since that time the Belgian Government has never 
forgotten the principle formulated by M. Rogier. There is now 
about one-third of the system in its hands, and whatever may be 
their defects, the Belgian railways are second to none in cheapness 
of construction, lowness of charges, and extent as compared with 
the size of the country. In Holland there are comparatively few 
railways. The abundance of canals and the exceeding cheapness of 
transport by water dispense with their use so far as heavy goods are 
concerned; and we may say that it is only in the transport of 
passengers and light goods and parcels that the Dutch railways are 
employed. Of the few that exist—their length in 1870 was only 
about eight hundred miles—the greater portion belongs to the State. 
Very varied is the history of railway enterprise in Germany. 
Especially is this true of Prussia. There prevails a notion, if I am 
not mistaken, that the Government of that country has exhibited 
marvellous forethought in regard to this department; that all has 
been strictly done in pursuance of a system and a plan long ago 
conceived; and that our blunders and vacillations in the con- 
struction of railways are reproved by the uniform consistency and 
wisdom of Prussian legislation. Most of us have heard some 
speaker in the House of Commons make a good point out of this 
supposed contrast. This contrast is, however, largely fictitious. 
There is to be seen in Prussian legislation and policy on this head, 
along with wisdom and good sense, the evidence of blundering 
and changes not perhaps quite so great, but very much the same in 
kind, as our own. The Government did not follow one clearly 
defined line, but chopped and changed in a manner worthy of a 
popular Government. When the era of railways began in Prussia, 
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there were in power ministers who had ideas almost worthy of 
Colonel Sibthorp. The spirit of the Elector of Mayence, who some 
hundred and twenty years ago refused to let the postal couriers pass 
through his territories on the ground that they would go too fast, 
that they would skip some of the hotels along the route, and that 
they would introduce dangerous people, was not dead. Metternich’s 
authority was in ascendancy, and it was gravely suspected that 
railways somehow menaced it. At first the new field was left to 
private capitalists. Subsequently for a time the State set itself 
vigorously to get the whole railway system into its hands. The 
term of office held by Count von Itzenplitz, Minister of Commerce, 
was a period during which the State had no fixed policy, and 
in which there prevailed at head-quarters a sort of loose notion 
that competition was a providential arrangement to save ministers 
thinking. 

At present, the management of the Prussian railways is passing 
through a transition stage, and the final outcome of the many 
conferences of directors, drafts of projected laws, and active dis- 
cussion in the press, is far from clear. Prussia was not the first of 
the German States in this field. As early as 1835 there had been 
constructed a small but highly profitable line from Nuremberg 
to the adjacent town of Firth, known as the Ludwigsbahn. 
All over Germany, in a few years after that date, there began a 
marked movement in favour of the creation of railways. Companies 
were formed with concessions; the Prussian Government was forced 
to appreciate the importance of the new means of communication; 
and in November of 1838 there was passed, in accordance with the 
report of a commission, a law to regulate the relations of railways to 
the State. It corresponds with the English Act of 1844, and some of 
its provisions pointedly recall the English legislation. To the State 
was reserved the right of purchasing all private lines at the expira- 
tion of thirty years after their opening, on payment of twenty-five 
years’ purchase, calculated upon the average dividends of the last 
five years. On the other hand, the companies were secured, by 
section 44, for thirty years against all competition from lines running 
in proximity and in the same direction. It is curious that the 
framers of the Act of 1838 fell into the same mistake as that which 
was committed in England, and that they conceived the possibility of 
several companies, nay, the whole public, working the same line with 
their own carriages and locomotives. Clause 37 of the Act makes 
provision for such a contingency, which, it is needless to say, has not 
been realised. To the Minister of Commerce and the Council of 
Trade the law gave very large and ill-defined powers with respect to 
the granting of concessions. I may mention as a proof of the desire 
of the Government to repress speculation and promoters’ lines, that 
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scrip transactions were prohibited, and that an original subscriber 
could not, by sale or otherwise, divest himself of more than sixty per 
cent. of his liabilities. Before 1842 ten railways had actually been 
opened in Prussia, or were in a fair way to be so. In the case of 
the Berlin-Anhalt-Cothener line, the State took up about one- 
seventh of the shares, and guaranteed a loan of £75,000. Fora 
projected railway from Berlin to Stettin it was found impossible to 
raise the necessary capital; nearly one-fifth of the shares was not 
subscribed by the public. In these circumstances the Landtag of 
Old Pomerania came to the rescue, and guaranteed for six years 
4 per cent. on a portion not allotted. The Minister of Com- 
merce also supported the projected line, and took up 4 per cent. 
shares to the amount of £75,000. It was also agreed to waive, 
so long as the guarantee of the Landtag lasted, the right to one- 
half per cent. of the dividends on the State shares. This was 
equivalent to a thrifty subsidy. By-and-by the activity of private 
enterprise fell off. Just as Prussian statesmen were beginning to 
appreciate the value of railways in a military and political point of 
view, especially to a country scattered and naturally disconnected 
like theirs, capitalists were beginning to withdrew from a field which 
had lost its novelty, and which did not satisfy their expectations of 
gain. It was expedient in the highest degree to knit together the 
Rhenish and the Eastern provinces, to connect outlying Posen with 
Berlin and the south of Silesia, and to form a junction between Cassel 
and Frankfort. It was felt that private companies would be tardy in 
occupying this ground, and it was decided to accelerate the work—as 
essential to the strength of Prussia as Scharnhorst’s military reforms 
—by the employment of the guarantee system, such as has been 
resorted to in Ireland to a small extent, and in India on a large scale. 
When the thoughts of German statesmen were first directed to this 
subject, the condition of Prussian finances was prosperous. There 
was a surplus of £240,000—a surplus considerable in comparison 
with the revenue of the country. After much deliberation it was 
resolved to appropriate annually £300,000 for the purpose of 
guaranteeing a dividend of 34 per cent. on the capital which it was 
believed would be required for the lines most urgently demanded. 

In 1842 the Finance Minister was empowered to appropriate 
£75,000 a year for constructing lines, and to increase this amount 
according as the proceeds of the salt tax should exceed those of 
1843. I may add that, to provide for contingencies, the Finance 
Minister was authorised to keep up the salt tax, and to set aside a 
sum of £900,000. The arrangements made by the Government with 
the various companies singled out for favour differed in details. In 
the majority of instances, the State guaranteed 34 per cent. to the 
original shareholders. Not unfrequently it took up a large portion 
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of the shares; in the case of the Bergisch-Miarkisch railway, for 
example, the centre of which is at Elberfeld, the Government sub- 
scribed one-fourth of the capital. It was stipulated that the State 
shares should not be sold, and that the dividends should go to forma 
fund to provide for liabilities under the guarantees. On the other 
hand, the Government reserved to itself large powers. It could inter- 
fere, if it deemed fit, in the administration of the lines. It had a voice 
in the appointment of the chief officials. Most important of all, it 
could, if it were compelled to pay contributions in five successive years, 
or to expend in one year more than 1} per cent. on the guaranteed 
shares, take the working of a line into its own hands, until the 
revenue in three successive years amounted to 3} percent. Soon the 
State became more deeply committed to this career. 1847 came, with 
its revolutions and commercial crises. Private enterprise was chilled ; 
full-blown projects collapsed; and there was no prospect of an early 
completion of lines acknowledged to be of the first political importance. 
The Government came to the rescue, and aided some of those in diffi- 
culties. It went further—it began the construction of lines deemed 
essential to the completion of the Prussian system and the military 
strength of the country. The East railway, the Westphalian, and 
Saarbruck lines, were undertaken by the State, and successively com- 
pleted ; and in a short time the great towns of Prussia were strung 
upon a thread of lines uniting the east with the west. The Lower 
Silesian line, too, was purchased. In 1853 a tax was levied upon 
the railways, and the proceeds were for several years devoted to 
buying up railway stock. This policy soon passed away. The rail- 
way tax was no longer appropriated to one object, but was paid 
into the general exchequer, and the Government abandoned the 
design of acquiring all the great lines. The mixed system was 
accepted as an inevitable fact, and concessions to private companies 
were freely granted, even in the case of routes of great military 
importance. The situation was again changed after the close of 
the war with Austria, and the annexation of the new provinces. 
The purely State system of Hanover came into the possession of the 
Prussian Government. In Nassau a mixed system had prevailed; 
and there the new Government inherited some railways, and the 
liability to make others. With the fall of political Particularism, 
many obstacles to the development of railways were removed. The 
close of the war of 1870 was the signal for a further extension of the 
State system. The opening of many hundred miles of new lines 
was decided upon between 1872 and 1874; and the Government 
also granted guarantees to various new lines, and extensions of old 
systems. 

Such is, in substance, the history of the development of railways 
in Prussia ; a development which has given that country about nine 
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thousand miles of railway.’ It is not the history of any clearly con- 
ceived and firmly observed policy. There was no manifesto cor- 
responding to Lord Dalhousie’s minute of 1853. The Government 
has entered or quitted the field according to circumstances. But it 
may be shown, I think, that a sound instinct has dictated most of 
the changes, and that the lines of an excellent system were uncon- 
sciously laid. 

By temperament and their experience in India most Englishmen will 
be prejudiced against the prodigal use of guarantees. But, to judge 
of their expediency in Prussia, one must bear in mind circumstances 
apt to be forgotten. Sometimes the guarantees were given in order to 
aid the companies in the construction of very costly works; e.g., the 
railway bridge at Coblenz. Sometimes, and more frequently, they 
were granted in order to complete lines deemed of national conse- 
quence. It is needless to say that unremunerative railways have been 
called into existence by these subsidies, and the system has many 
opponents. But they are not able, so far as I am aware, to point to 
scandalous abuses or glaring blunders. Without this stimulant, the 
Prussian railway system would not be so developed as it nowis. The 
cautious German nature is, or was thirty years ago, rather prone to 
believe the adage companei ist lumperei, and demanded acertainty. It 
is also to be recollected that the guarantees were after all only 
circuitous compensations for the iron and railway taxes paid by 
the companies; they were, in fact, rough corrections of a bad fiscal 
system. 

As to some points, the excellence of the German system will 
scarcely be denied. In regard to cheapness and comfort, the German 
lines compare most favourably with ours. With reference to the Bel- 
gian lines, Mr. Galt observes that he was struck by their admirable 
character, and he adds that ‘“‘ The low charges and the attention paid 
to the wants and comforts of the working classes formed, indeed, a 
remarkable contrast with the management of our English railways.” 
Of most of the German lines, and above all, of those which are 
owned by the State, we may say the same. <A reference to Hendschel 
will show that their fares for passengers are decidedly lower than 
ours. We think, too, that almost universal testimony would declare 
German carriages to be superior to ours in point of comfort. The 
second-class carriages on the Bavarian lines are such as English 
travellers have no experience of. Fitted with cushions, spacious 
and clean, and provided with hot-air apparatuses, marked kalé und 
warm, they are as good as average English first-class carriages ; 
they are far superior to the first-class carriages of some of 
the great impecunious companies. A striking proof of the regard 


(1) It must be borne in mind that Prussia has few canals. See Emil Richter’s Das 
Transport Unwesen. 
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shown for the comfort of all classes, rich or poor, is the fact 
that one finds on certain lines fourth-class carriages fiir Damen. 
When will English companies provide third-class carriages fiir 
Damen ? When will they all provide comfortable third-class carriages 
fiir Manner ? Probably we have something to learn from German 
companies as to the conveyance of baggage. If furnished with the 
talisman schein, no passenger need trouble himself about his goods. 
The animated scuffle to be seen at every English terminus—the 
mélée into which ladies must fling themselves if they would 
recapture their baggage—is unknown. All goes regularly and in 
order. 

A more surprising point of superiority remains to be mentioned. 
It is customary to suppose that State management, or interference 
on the part of the State, is incompatible with cheapness and economy. 
English experience is probably all in favour of this idea, but I must 
say that it receives no countenance from the experience of Germany. 
The German lines, built by or under the control of the Government, 
or with the aid of Government guarantees, have really been far less 
costly than ours; and in this point of view the enterprise of our 
joint-stock companies compares most unfavourably with the results 
of State management. A few figures, perhaps somewhat surprising, 
will demonstrate this. Let us take the case of Prussia, and compare 
the official returns of that country with those of the Board of Trade 
relative to England. In 1867 the former had expended £78,065,948 
in. laying down 4,388 miles of rails; in the United Kingdom there 
had been laid down by the same period 14,247 miles, at an expense 
of £502,262,887. In other words, the Prussian railways cost £17,790 
per mile, the English £35,250, or nearly twice as much. The dearest 
German railways—the Hamburg-Bergedorfer and the Rhine-bank 
railways—cost per German mile only 1,100,000 and 1,025,000 
thalers respectively ; and in some cases the total capital amounted 
to only 124,000 thalers. It is true that the railways of 
Germany were built under somewhat favourable circumstances. 
Their promoters profited by English experience dearly purchased. 
The lines were not so massively or solidly constructed as ours; a 
large portion of them consisted of single tracks; seldom are they 
carefully fenced. Labour was cheap, and the necessary land did not 
fetch the extravagant prices awarded in England to those whose pro- 
perty was compulsorily taken. Much of the North of Germany is 
one vast plain, easily traversed by railways; and as the maximum 
speed is inconsiderable or moderate, sharp curves and steep gradients 
could be employed. But over and above these natural advantages, 
there were others, partly due to the connection of the railways with 
the State. Parliamentary contests were avoided. There was no 
wasteful competition, ending too surely in amalgamations, and lines 
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were not created merely to ruin or cut out some rivals. In his 
Schule des Eisenbahn-wesens, a truly admirable work, Herr von 
Weber accurately explains some of the reasons why the German 
railway system has, as a whole, been so much cheaper than that of 
England. German engineers were no imitators of the wasteful daring 
of Brunel. They avoided tunnelling or building bridges as much 
as possible, and rarely erected large embankments. They were 
willing to make long détours or sharp curves in order to save expense. 
Time was deemed of little consequence in comparison with economy. 
Herr von Weber also points out that the abundance of wood at their 
command enabled the German engineers to construct much of what 
they call the oberbau at considerably less expense than is incurred. 
here. The result, he says, is very admirable. Though he admits 
that mistakes have sometimes been committed, and that princes have 
occasionally diverted railways from the objects of commerce for alien 
purposes, and have governed them too much as if they were armies, 
yet he alleges that in the point of view of safety to life and limb 
the German system is the best in the world. Herr von Weber aptly 
sums up the characteristics of German railways in a passage which 
says that “they are distinguished by the great elegance, comfort, 
and size of the passenger carriages ; by the use of the switch system, 
necessitating large stations; the want of turning-tables ; the careful 
construction of the oberbau ; general neatness; the great elevation 
of the lines; the use of embankments and bridges in preference to 
cuttings and tunnels; sound and optical signals; careful classifi- 
cation of the officials; power of redress in case of complaint lodged 
with the highest official, and on that account much clerical work and 
system in all things; great punctuality; moderate speed, but 
security in all respects; . . . great difficulty in taking important 
general steps.” 

It is an axiom based on English experience that the State cannot 
work any industrial concern in a thrifty, economical manner. Waste 
and magnificent indifference to expense are invariably associated 
with the public service; and, so far as the experience derived from 
our dockyards goes, the popular notion is perhaps right. But we 
must not exalt provincial saws into universal truths, and the rule 
scarcely holds good of Germany. In spite of disadvantages and 
inevitable difficulties unknown here, the working expenses of the 
Prussian lines do not compare very unfavourably with those of 
England. For instance, in 1867, the working expenses per mile in 
Prussia were £1,405; in England and Wales they were £1,670. 
Of course the true test, however, is the proportion of the working 
expenses to the gross income; and here the superiority belongs to 
England. In the above year the working expenses of English rail- 
ways absorbed 49 per cent., while in Prussia the proportion was 
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45°41. In 1869 the advantage lay with the Prussian system, the 
working expenses (inclusive of sinking fund, &c.) having fallen 
to 42:96 per cent., while those of England stood at 49. In recent 
years there has been an enormous advance in the price of coals and 
rate of wages all over Germany—an advance probably greater and 
more rapid than any we have experienced.’ Our railways quickly 
met the rise in the price of coals and iron by raising their tariff; 
but the Prussian Government resolutely opposed an advance in the 
rates for goods, the chief source of income, and not until last year 
did it admit the expediency of an advance of 20 per cent. In fair- 
ness this should be borne in mind when the figures which I give, on 
the authority of Dr. Engel, are read.” He tells us that the outlay 
in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873, in the case of the State lines, came to 
47-60, 48-54, 55:13, 69°41 percent. These are high figures, no doubt ; 
but, besides the partial explanation just hinted at, it should be 
remembered that the proportion for the first of these years is lower 
than the English figures; and, secondly, that the great increase in 
working expenses is not confined to State lines. It is still more 
strikingly visible in the case of the private lines in Prussia, and no 
clear argument to the disadvantage of State management can be 
drawn from the unfavourable results of recent years. In the third 
place, one must own that, judged by an English standard, the 
German railways are not, and cannot be, worked up to their full 
capacity. The country is not studded with large commercial towns; 
the Germans are not a travelling, excursion-making race ; the traffic 
is necessarily small on all but a few lines. Many of the Prussian 
lines were avowedly created not to foster trade, but to serve the War 
Office. More than one-half of them were artificially nursed by the 
State. It is not wonderful that the revenue per mile is low; in 
1870 it was about £2,500, while in England the revenue was more 
than £3,000. 

Herr Schwabe tells us that three times as many trains leave or enter 
Cannon Street Station in one hour, as leave or enter the Berlin Station 
of the important Niederschlesisch-Markisch line in twenty-four 
hours. Capital and plant are not, and cannot be, used so completely 
as here. A speaker at the Crefeld Congress of Economists stated 
that about 60 per cent. of the waggons travel empty, and I find that 
this estimate is true of some of the lines. More than one-half of 


(1) The following sentence from the report of the Verwaltungsrath of the Werra 
Railway Company will show how prices moved :—“ Coal of the first class cost in 1868, 
27-4 kr.; 1869, 27°38 kr.; 1870, 28°6 kr.; 187], 34:1 kr.; and 1872, 36:9 kr. per 
centner.” 

(2) Dr. Engel gives the following comparison of increase of wages. In State rail- 
ways between 1850 and 1869, increase of 65-96 per cent; in railways under State con- 
trol. 53°52; private, 67°63. Statistics of later date published in the Concordia show & 
still greater advance since 1870 in wages of railway servants. 
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the revenue comes from goods; and, in fact, the condition of the 
country does not admit of the secret of high earnings—the certainty 
of return freight. Of course there are some unfavourable artificial 
influences at work, and chief among them is the routine indifference 
to waste. Each train, big or little, must start with its full pre- 
scribed complement of officials, and the sight is sometimes very like 
what one sees in a garrison town, where a large military detachment 
is sent out to bring in the morning rolls for breakfast. 

If profits be the test of success, the railways of Prussia must take 
precedence of those of this country. The bureaucratically governed 
lines of the former, strangled with red tape, to quote a frequent descrip- 
tion, have been far more remunerative than the products of the free 
untrammelled capital of England. The Prussians possess no populous 
towns equal to ours; they are not a commercial people like us; they 
do not travel so much as we do; they have constructed many lines 
chiefly for political or military reasons; and yet the return on the 
capital which they have sunk in railways has on an average been 
considerably larger than that which has accrued to the owners of 
English railway shares. I take the following comparative table 
from Herr Schwabe’s pamphlet Ueber das Englischen Eisenbahn- 
wesen :— 


English. Prussian. Difference. 
1860 4:1lpercent. 5°54 percent. 1°43 per cent. 


1851 4:06 5°07 1:01 
1862 3°85 ? 1:0 

1863 3°99 ‘ 1:27 
1864 4°23 Od 0°33 
1865 4:11 ‘ 1°87 
1866 4:01 ? 1°74 
1867 3°91 “< 1°63 


Herr Von Weber’s Die Schule des Eisenbahn-wesen enables us to 
continue the table. 


English. Prussian. 7 Difference. 
1868! per cent. 6:1 per cent. per cent. 
Oe 5- Ow ME 
1870 4:66 ,, 96. «ws 234 =, 

Another result, also in favour of the State lines, must be here 
mentioned. I find that in 1871, 1872, and 1873, the return on the 
capital expended in the Prussian State lines was 7°15, 5-94, and 5-36, 
while in the same periods the returns of the private lines was 
6:29, 5°61, and 4°59. All these results are superior to the English 
returns.” 

Unlike the English system, the German has many centres. Each 
little State had its network with its own regulations, tariffs, and 
signal system. The politically divided condition of the country was 


(1) Not given by Board of Trade. 
(2) Zeitschrift des Kéniglich. Preussichen Statistichen Bureaus, 1875. 
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faithfully reflected in the character of the railways. Particularism was 
the law in regard to them as well as in regard to politics. Even now, 
though order begins to appear, there is waste and trouble produced 
by the existence of some seventy or eighty independent boards.’ The 
chief agency in establishing order is the powerful federation known 
as the Verein deutscher Kisenbahn Verwaltungen—a fluctuating 
federation which includes some eighty or ninety railways, State and 
private, German, Austrian, Belgian, and Dutch. Ruling as it does 
about twenty thousand miles of railway, the Verein has great power 
to do good. It facilitates through traffic; to some extent it regu- 
lates the tariff; and its regulations formed the basis of the railway 
law of the North German Bund, and subsequently of the Empire. 
Other agencies have also aided in this work of simplification. Amal- 
gamations there have, of course, been ; but in most cases in place of 
amalgamations the German railways have resorted to loose federa- 
tions with mutual working arrangements and uniform tariffs. The 
first of these to be formed was the North German. It was founded 
in 1848, and its termini are Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and Cologne. 
Then came the German Central system, founded in 1852, with 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Weimar, Dresden, Halle, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Frederickshaven, and Basle as termini; the Rhenisch-Thuringer, 
founded in 18538, with Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Dortmund, Cassel, 
and Leipsig as its termini; and the West German with Berlin, 
Halberstadt, Harburg, Bremen, Emden, Brunswick, Cassel, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, Heidelberg, and Mannheim. By-and-by the Ger- 
man Central and the West German were united in a new alliance, the 
German Central. Still more important is the influence exercised by 
the Government in favour of unity of management. Directly and 
indirectly, by the example which these lines set to private companies, 
and the influence which they are free to exercise, they can do much 
to create unity ; and it is not improbable that these combined influ- 
ences may before many years elapse form a homogeneous system 
from the Rhine to the Vistula. ‘‘ Germany,” said List many years 
ago, “is plainly called upon to become the centre and heart of the 
European system of transport ;” and his prophecy is being fulfilled.’ 
No empty form is the pledge of the new Empire to work the entire 
railways of Germany on an uniform system. 

In Germany we meet with a school of economists whose first and 
last word in answer to all complaints is “competition.” They 
believe that if the restriction placed by the law of 1838 on parallel 


(1) The diversity is still very great. ‘ We have in Germany perhaps three hundred 
different forms of waggons, while at most ten sorts for passengers and goods traffic would 
suffice.—‘* Deutsche Eisenbahnpolitik,’”’ Perrot, p. 49. 

(2) Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs, Article 42. The great permanent obstacle to 
railway unity on the Continent is the Russian gauge. 
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lines is removed ; if concessions are freely granted ; and if capital is 
not coaxed out of its natural channel by subsidies or guarantees, the 
public will obtain all that they can fairly desire. Dr. Otto Michaelis, 
the ablest advocate of this view, points to one fact of importance in 
favour of his opinion. 

“In certain circumstances,” says he, “lines running in opposite 
directions will also be rivals, and will tend to reduce each other’s 
fares;”” and he cites the cases of the Trieste-Vienna line, which 
competes with. the Hamburg-Vienna route, and of the Berlin West- 
phalian, which competes with the Berlin-Silesian and Berlin-Stettin, 
for the iron and coal traffic. His theory and hope are that when a 
natural monopoly becomes very decided or pronounced, and incon- 
venient, the money wherewith to build a rival line is sure to be forth- 
coming, if bureaucracy does not stop the way ; if the requisite capital 
be not supplied, the hardships of the public cannot be serious, and no 
abuse can exist. Monopoly is in his view only a nickname for 
property becoming so remunerative as fairly to reward capitalists for 
large outlay and much risk. So much for his answer to those who 
talk of the mqnopoly of railways. Ingenious are the reasons he 
gives for shutting his own eyes to seme obvious facts; whether he 
will persuade others to do so, one may doubt." 

I must mention yet another respect in which the railway manage- 
ment of Prussia is perhaps ahead of ours. Here our companies have 
yet scarcely mooted the subject of uniform tariff and rates. The Acts 
of Parliament regulating the maximum tolls are pervaded by no 
principle ; and though the companies are not guided by the Parlia- 
mentary regulations, there prevails wonderful diversity in practice. 
Such also is the case in Germany. But there the diversity is dis- 
appearing. The subject excites the deepest interest; and it may be 
that we are about to see a reform scarcely second to the introduction 
of the penny postage. One favourite proposal is to charge the same 
amount per centner and mile on all lines, no matter what their history 
or condition. Another proposal—actually adopted on the Alsace and 
Lorraine lines—is the Wagenraumtarif ; goods being charged accord- 
ing to bulk. So far as any rule at present exists, its effect is to esta- 
blish a sort of ad valorem tariff by which raw materials are subject to 
low rates, half manufactured articles to higher, and finished goods to the 
highest. The constitution of the Empire reserves power to equalise 
and control the railway tariffs, especially in favour of raw materials ; 
and though lamentable diversity exists—though intermediary stations 
complain of the differential rates imposed upon them to the advan- 
tage of termini—the German railway world is rapidly realising an 


(1) “Scarcely do two competing lines exist—moreover with small advantage to the 
public—than they come into one hand.”’—Richter, “ Das Transport Unwesen.” 
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idea scarcely mooted here—intelligible and equal tariff universally 
observed.! 

It has been said by writers of authority that, in spite of the 
greater density of our traffic, ‘the total loss in life and injuries 
is comparatively less” in England than in Prussia. The assertion 
is made on the strength of figures which are probably misread. No 
doubt it is true that the total number of accidents (wnfalle) appear 
very great. For instance, in 1870 there was one person injured in 
the forwarding of every sixty thousand persons. This proportion 
seems terrible; but, as was pointed out by Herr von Weber in some 
interesting articles contributed to the Gartenlaube, the Prussian 
statistics comprehend suicides and accidents to servants. Looking 
only to the risks run by passengers, the returns tell a different tale. 
They show, in fact, that travelling in Prussia is about ten times as safe 
as here. Take 1870, for example; only one Prussian passenger to every 
three millions was injured; the proportion in England in 1870 was 
about one to three hundred thousand. It has also been said that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to unite with a State system any possi- 
bility of granting compensation for injuries to life or property. This 
difficulty, however, has been solved in Prussia. So far as goods are 
concerned, the railways are subject to rules substantially identical 
with che duties imposed on our railways by common law.? So far as 
the safety of passengers is concerned, the companies are subject to 
responsibilities perhaps even heavier than those imposed on English 
lines. 

It is no doubt said with some truth that the German railways are 
subject to a needless and injurious amount of official interference. 
But this is true only if subjected to large reservations. The policies 
of the various German Governments differ much. In Prussia it is be- 
coming the creed of a great many economists, that while the Govern- 
ment is called upon to control and appropriate the great channels of 
communication, it would be an error to interfere much ,with minor 
lines—seconddrer bahnen ought to be left to the judgment of private 
capitalists. The actual interference on the part of the Government 
is more apparent than real; the control which is here exercised 
by the law courts under the Railway and Canal Act of 1854, in 
Germany often takes the form of a Ministerial rescript. 

It would be idle to deny the superiority of the English railways in 
many respects. In point of expeditiousness there is no comparison. The 
schnellzug and the couriersug are only metaphorically swift.* Thirty- 

(1) Compare the curiosities of English legislation with respect to tariffs mentioned in 
the introduction of Mr. Glen’s edition of “ Shelford’s Law of Railways.” 


(2) For history of discussion leading to this law see Dr. Koch’s “ Allgemeines 
Deutsches Handelgesetzbuch.” 


(3) For principles on which German lines should be managed see “ Staatsaufsichts- 
behorde fiir Eisenbahnen. Wien, 1875.” 
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five miles an hour is about the extreme limit, and as a rule travel- 
ling in Prussia is conducted at the rate of twenty to twenty-five miles. 
One must also admit that the convenience of German merchants and 
traders is not so much consulted as it might be. Rife and loud are 
the complaints that railways governed according to hard-and-fast 
lines by a bureaucracy do not accommodate themselves to commercial 
necessities and changes. There is a little of the meddle and 
muddle policy, and the German lines might learn a very great deal 
from the intelligent and elastic management of our great English 
companies. But one must protest against Germany being cited as a 
proof that the State can touch such matters only to blunder. On 
the whole, her experience runs strongly in an opposite direction. Her 
testimony is that State management or ownership is compatible with, 
and may be perhaps the cause of, many advantages and conveniences 
which are not ours. There are few instances of wasteful competition 
or of reckless extensions, bringing in their train private calamities, 
and perhaps public crises. Shareholders as a rule get moderate 
dividends. The companies are not deeply in debt, and it would per- 
haps be impossible to find in German railway history any transac- 
tins akin to those which form the history of the Chatham and 
Dover, the Metropolitan, and so many oticr English companies. 

Many partisans there are of private railways, and many persons are 
in favour of State ownership. The former must admit that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain healthy competition, or to prevent the 
formation of dangerous monopolies. The latter must, of course, own 
that there are drawbacks attending any State system—want of enter- 
prise, love of routine, and indifference to changing public wants. Per- 
haps the foregoing remarks may prompt the reflection that for a 
mixed system, such as that of Prussia, much may be said. Rival 
private companies too surely end their struggles by amalgamation ; 
but there is one form of competition which need not end, and that is 
competition between State lines and private. The State need not, and 
in Prussia does not, construct lines for the express purpose of under- 
selling private companies. It calls into existence a different system, 
and between the two there is a healthy rivalry, which benefits the 
public without crippling the companies. Perhaps also the foregoing 
remarks may impress some minds with the thought that Prussia has 
taken the natural course. She has dealt with her railways as all or 
most countries have dealt with their roads. She has laid hold of 
some twelve of the great thoroughfares. She has hastened to 
secure cheap and commodious communication between the chief seats 
of population. She has left the carrying out of details to private 
enterprise and local spirit. It was thus that the oldest forms of 
highways were made, and one sees no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of Prussia in treading in the old paths. 

JoHN MAcpDoNELL. 
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No chapter in the history of human imagination is more curious 
than the myth of Demeter, and Kore or Persephone. Alien in some 
respects from the genuine traditions of Greek mythology, a relic of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece, and having but a subordinate place 
in the religion of Homer, it yet asserted its interest, little by little, 
and took a complex hold on the minds of the Greeks, becoming 
finally the central and most popular subject of their national wor- 
ship. Following its changes, we come across various phases of 
Greek culture, which are not without their likenesses in the modern 
mind. We trace it in the dim first period of popular conception; 
we see it connecting itself with many impressive elements of art, 
and poetry, and religious custom, with the picturesque superstitions 
of the many, and with the finer intuitions of the few; and besides 
this, it is in itself full of interest and suggestion, to all for whom the 
ideas of the Greek religion have any real meaning in the modern 
world. And the fortune of the myth has not deserted it in later 
times. In the year 1780, the long-lost text of the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter was discovered among the manuscripts of the library at 
Moscow ; and, in our own generation, the tact of an eminent student 
of Greek art has restored to the world the buried treasures of the 
little temple and precinct of Demeter at Cnidus, which have many 
claims to rank in the central order of Greek sculpture. The present 
essay is an attempt to select. and weave together, for the general 
reader, whatever details in the development of this myth, arranged 
with a view rather to a total impression than to the controversy of 
particular points, may seem likely to increase his stock of poetical 
impressions, and to add to this some criticisms on the expression 
which it has left of itself in extant art and poetry.” 

The central expression then of the story of Demeter and Perse- 
- phone is the Homeric hymn, to which Grote assigns a date at least 
as early as six hundred years before Christ. The one survivor of @ 
whole flight of hymns on this subject, it was written perhaps for one 
of those contests which took place on the seventh day of the Eleusinian 
festival, and in which a bunch of ears of corn was the prize; per- 
haps for actual use in the mysteries themselves by the Hierophantes 
or Interpreter, who showed to the worshippers at Eleusis those 
sacred places to which the poem contains so many references. 


(1) A lecture delivered, in substance, at The Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
(2) I have derived much assistance in the composition of this essay from Preller’s able 
work, Demeter und Persephone, ein Cyclus Mythologischer Untersuchungen. 
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About the composition itself there are many difficult questions, and 
various surmises as to why it has remained only in this unique 
manuscript of the end of the fourteenth century. Portions of the 
text are missing, and there are probably some additions by later 
hands; yet most scholars have admitted that it possesses some of the 
true characteristics of the Homeric style, some genuine echoes of 
the age immediately succeeding that which produced the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. What follows is an abbreviated version of this 
hymn. 
I. 


“T begin the song of Demeter,” says the prize-poet, or the Inter- 
preter of the holy places, “the song of Demeter and her daughter 
Persephone, whom Aidoneus carried away, by the consent of Zeus, as 
she played, apart from her mother, with the deep-bosomed daughters 
of the Ocean, gathering flowers in a meadow of soft grass, roses, and 
the crocus, and fair violets, and flags, and hyacinths, and, above all, 
the strange flower of the Narcissus, which the Earth, favouring the 
desire of Aidoneus, brought forth for the first time, to snare the 
footsteps of the flower-like girl. A hundred heads of blossom grew 
up from the roots of it, and the sky and the earth and the salt wave 
of the sea were glad at the scent thereof. She stretched forth her 
hands to take the flower; then the earth opened, and the king of 
the great nation of the dead sprang out with his immortal horses. 
He seized the unwilling girl, and bore her away weeping on his 
golden chariot. She uttered a shrill ery, calling upon her father 
Zeus ; but neither man nor god heard her voice, nor even the nymphs 
of the meadow where she was playing; except Hecate only, the 
daughter of Perszus, sitting, as ever, in her cave, half veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts; she, and the Sun also, 
heard her. 

“So long as she could still see the earth, and the sky, and the sea 
with its great waves moving, and the beams of the sun, and still 
thought to see again her mother and the race of the ever-living 
gods, so long hope soothed her in the midst of her grief. The peaks 
ofthe hills and the depths of the sea echoed her cry. Then her 
mother heard it. A sharp pain seized her at the heart; she tore 
away the veil from her hair, and cast her blue hood down from her 
shoulders, and fled forth like a bird, seeking Persephone over dry 
land and sea. But neither man nor god would tell her the truth ; 
nor did any bird come to her as a sure messenger. 

“Nine days she wandered up and down upon the earth, having 
blazing torches in her hands; and in her great sorrow she refused 
to taste of ambrosia, or of the cup of the sweet nectar, nor washed 
her face. But when the tenth morning came, Hecate met her, 

G2 
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having a light in her hands. But Hecate had heard the voice only, 
and had seen no one, and could not tell Demeter who had borne 
the girl away. And Demeter said not a word, but fled away swiftly 
with her, having the blazing torches in her hands, till they came to 
the Sun, the watchman both of gods and men; and the goddess 
questioned him, and the Sun told her the whole story. 

“Then a more terrible grief took possession of Demeter, and, in 
her anger against Zeus, she forsook the assembly of the gods and 
abode among men, for a long time veiling her beauty under a worn 
countenance, so that none who looked upon her knew her, until she 
came to the house of Celeus, who was then king of Eleusis. She sat 
down in her sorrow at the wayside by the virgin’s well, where the 
people of Eleusis came to draw water, under the shadow of an olive- 
tree. She seemed as an aged woman whose season of child-bearing 
has gone by, and from whom the gifts of Aphrodite have been with- 
drawn, like one of the hired servants, who nurse the children or 
keep house, in kings’ palaces. And the daughters of Celeus, four of 
them, like goddesses, possessing the flower of their youth, Callidice, 
Cleisidice, Demo, and Callithoe, the eldest of them, coming to draw 
water that they might bear it in their brazen pitchers to their 
father’s house, saw Demeter and knew her not. The gods are hard 
for men to recognise. 

“They asked her kindly what she did there alone; and Demeter 
answered dissemblingly that she had escaped from certain pirates, 
who had carried her from her home and meant to sell her as a slave. 
Then they prayed her to abide there while they returned to the 
palace, to ask their mother’s permission to bring her home. 

“Demeter bowed her head in assent; and they, having filled their 
shining vessels with water, bore them away, rejoicing in their beauty. 
They came quickly to their father’s house, and told their mother 
what they had seen and heard. Their mother bade them return, 
and hire the woman for a great price; and they, like the hinds or 
young heifers leaping in the fields in spring, fulfilled with the 
pasture, holding up the folds of their raiment, sped along the hollow 
roadway, their hair, in colour like the crocus, floating about their 
shoulders as they went. They found the glorious goddess still 
sitting by the wayside, unmoved. Then they led her to their father’s 
house ; and she, veiled from head to foot, in her deep grief, followed 
them on the way, and her blue robe gathered itself as she walked in 
many folds about her feet. They came to the house, and passed 
through the sunny porch, where their mother was sitting against one 
of the pillars of the roof, having a young child in her bosom. They 
ran up to her; but Demeter crossed the threshold, and, as she 
passed through, her head rose and touched the roof, and her presence 
filled the doorway with a divine brightness. 
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“Still they did not wholly recognise her. After a time she was 
made to smile. She refused to drink wine, but tasted of a cup 
mingled of water and barley, flavoured with mint. It happened 
that Metaneira had lately borne a child. It had come beyond hope, 
long after its elder brethren, and was the object of a peculiar tender- 
ness and of many prayers to all. Demeter consented to remain, and 
become the nurse of this child. She took the child in her immortal 
hands, and placed it in her fragrant bosom; and the heart of the 
mother rejoiced. Thus Demeter nursed Demophoon. And the child 
grew like a god, neither sucking the breast, nor eating bread; but 
Demeter daily anointed it with ambrosia, as if it had indeed been 
the child of a god, breathing sweetly over it and holding it in 
her bosom ; and at nights, when she lay alone with the child, she 
would hide it secretly in the red strength of the fire, like a brand; 
for her heart yearned towards it, and she would fain have given to it 
immortal youth. 

“But the foolishness of his mother prevented it. For a suspicion 
growing up within her, she bided her time, and one night peeped in 
upon them, and thereupon cried out in terror at what she saw. And 
the goddess heard her; and, a sudden anger seizing her, she 
plucked the child from the fire and cast it on the ground—the child 
she would fain have made immortal, but who must now share the 
common destiny of all men, though some inscrutable grace should 
still be his, because he had lain for awhile on the knees and in the 
bosom of the goddess. 

“Then Demeter manifested herself openly. She put away the 
mask of old age, and changed her form, and the spirit of beauty 
breathed about her. A fragrant odour fell from her raiment, and 
her flesh shone from afar; the long yellow hair descended waving 
over her shoulders, and the great house was filled as with the 
brightness of lightning. She passed out through the halls; and 
Metaneira fell to the earth, and was speechless for a long time, and 
remembered not to lift the child from the ground. But the sisters, 
hearing its piteous cries, leapt from their beds and ran to it. 
Then one of them lifted the child from the earth, and wrapped it in 
her bosom, and another hastened to her mother’s chamber to awake 
her; they came round the child, and washed away the flecks of the 
fire from its panting body, and kissed it tenderly all about ; but the 
anguish of the child ceased not; the arms of other and different 
nurses were about to enfold it. 

“So all night, trembling with fear, they sought to propitiate the 
glorious goddess; and in the morning they told all to their father 
Celeus. And he, according to the commands of the goddess, built 
a fair temple; and all the people assisted ; and when it was finished 
every man departed to his own home. Then Demeter returned, and 
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sate down within the temple-walls, and remained still apart from the 
company of the gods, alone in her wasting regret for her daughter 
Persephone. 

“ And in her anger she sent upon the earth a year of grievous 
famine. The dry seed remained hidden in the soil; in vain the 
oxen drew the ploughshare through the furrows; much white seed- 
corn fell fruitless on the earth, and the whole human race had like to 
have perished, and the gods had no more service of men, unless 
Zeus had interfered. First he sent Iris, afterwards all the gods, one 
by one, to turn Demeter from her anger; but none was able to 
persuade her; she heard their words with a hard countenance, and 
vowed by no means to return to Olympus, nor to yield the fruit of 
the earth, until her eyes had seen her lost daughter again. Then, 
last of all, Zeus sent Hermes into the kingdom of the dead, to per- 
suade Aidoneus to suffer his bride to return to the light of day. 
And Hermes found the king at home in his palace, sitting on a 
couch, beside the shrinking Persephone, consumed within herself by 
desire for her mother. A doubtful smile passed over the face of 
Aidoneus; yet he obeyed the message, and bade Persephone return ; 
yet praying her a little to have gentle thoughts of him, nor judge 
him too hardly, who was also an immortal god. And Persephone 
arose up quickly in great joy; but before she departed, he caused 
her to eat a morsel of sweet pomegranate, designing secretly thereby 
that she should not remain always upon earth, but might some time 
return to him. And Aidoneus yoked the horses to his chariot ; and 
Persephone ascended into it ; and Hermes took the reins in his hands 
and drove out through the infernal halls; and the horses ran 
willingly ; and they two quickly passed over the ways of that long 
journey, neither the waters of the sea, nor of the rivers, nor the 
deep ravines of the hills, nor the cliffs of the shore, resisting them ; 
till at last Hermes placed Persephone before the door of the temple 
where her mother was; who, seeing her, ran out quickly to meet 
her, like a meenad coming down a mountain-side dusky with woods. 

“So they spent all that day together in intimate communion, having 
many things to hear and tell. Then Zeus sent to them Rhea, his 
venerable mother, the oldest of divine persons, to bring them back 
reconciled to the company of the gods; and he ordained that 
Persephone should spend two parts of the year with her mother, 
and one third part only with her husband, in the kingdom of the 
dead. So Demeter suffered the earth to yield its fruits once more, 
and the land was suddenly laden with leaves and flowers and waving 
corn. Also she visited Triptolemus and the other princes of Eleusis, 
and instructed them in the performance of her sacred rites—those 
mysteries of which no tongue may speak. Only, blessed is he whose 
eyes have seen them ; his lot after death is not as that of other men!” 
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II. 


In the story of Demeter, as in other Greek myths, we may trace 
the action of three different influences, which have moulded it with 
varying effects, in three successive phases of its development. 
There is first its mystical phase, in which, under the form of 
an unwritten legend, living from mouth to mouth, and with details 
changing as it passes from place to place, there lie certain primitive 
impressions of the phenomena of the outward world. We may 
trace it next in its poetical or literary phase, in which the poets 
become the depositaries of the vague product of the popular imagina- 
tion, and handle it with a purely literary interest, fixing its outlines, 
and simplifying or developing its situations. Thirdly, the myth 
passes into the ethical phase, in which the persons and the incidents 
of the poetical narrative are realised as abstract symbols, because 
intensely characteristic examples, of moral or spiritual conditions. 
Behind the adventures of the stealing of Persephone and the wander- 
ings of Demeter in search of her, as we find them in the Homeric 
hymn, we may discern the confused conception under which that 
early age, in which the myths were first created, represented to itself 
those changes in physical things, that order of summer and winter, 
of which it had no systematic explanation, but in which nevertheless 
it divined a multitude of living agencies, corresponding to those 
ascertained forces of which our colder modern science tells the 
number and the names. Demeter—Demeter and Persephone, at first, 
in a sort of confused union—is the earth, in the fixed order of its 
annual changes, but also in all the accident and detail of the growth 
and decay of its children. Of this conception, floating loosely in the 
air, the poets of a later age take possession ; they create Demeter 
and Persephone as we know them in art and poetry. From the 
vague and fluctuating union, in which together they had represented 
the earth and its changes, the mother and the daughter define them- 
selves with special functions, and with fixed, well-understood rela- 
tionships, the incidents and emotions of which soon weave them- 
selves into a pathetic story. Lastly, in proportion as the literary or 
esthetic activity completes the picture or the poem, the ethical 
interest makes itself felt. These persons—Demeter and Persephone, 
these events—the carrying away into Hades, the seeking of Demeter, 
the return of Persephone to her, lend themselves to the elevation 
and correction of the sentiments of sorrow and awe, by the present- 
ment to the senses and the imagination of an ideal expression of 
them. Demeter cannot but seem the type of divine grief. Perse- 
phone is the goddess of death, yet with a promise of life to come. 
These three phases, which are more or less discernible in all mythical 
development, and constitute a natural order in it, based on the 
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necessary conditions of human apprehension, are fixed very plainly 
in the story of Demeter. And as the Homeric hymn is the central 
expression of its literary or poetical phase, so the marbles, of which 
I shall have to speak afterwards, are the central extant illustration 
of what I have called its ethical phase. 

Homer knows Demeter, but only as the goddess of the fields, the 
originator and patroness of the labours of the countryman, in their 
yearly order. She stands with her yellow hair at the threshing- 
floor, and takes her share in the toil, the heap of corn whitening, as 
the flails, moving in the wind, disperse the chaff. Out in the fresh 
fields, she yields to the embraces of Iasion, to the extreme jealousy 
of Zeus, who slays her mortal lover with lightning. The flowery 
town of Pyrasus—the «heat-town—an ancient place in Thessaly, is 
her sacred precinct. But when Homer gives a list of the gods, her 
name is not mentioned. 

Homer knows Persephone also, but not as Kore, only as the queen 
of the dead—ézawy Ilepoeovy, dreadful Persephone, the goddess 
of destruction and death, according to the apparent import of her 
name. She accomplishes men’s evil prayers; she is the mistress 
and manager of men’s shades, to which she can dispense a little 
more or less of life, dwelling in her mouldering palace on the steep 
shore of the Oceanus, with its groves of barren willows and tall 
poplars. But that Homer knew her as the daughter, of Demeter 
there are no signs; and of his knowledge of the stealing of Perse- 
phone there is only the faintest sign—he names Hades by the 
golden reins of his chariot, and his beautiful horses. 

The main theme, then, the most characteristic peculiarities, of the 
story, as subsequently developed, are not to be found in Homer. 
We have in him, on the one hand, Demeter, as the perfectly fresh 
and blithe goddess of the fields, whose children, if she has them, 
must be as the perfectly discreet and peaceful Kore; on the other 
hand, we have Persephone, as the wholly terrible goddess of death, 
who brings to Ulysses the querulous shadows of the dead, and who 
has the head of the gorgon Medusa in her keeping. And it is only 
when these two contrasted images have been brought into intimate 
relationship, only when Kore and Persephone have been identified, 
that the true mythology of Demeter begins. 

This combination has taken place in Hesiod; and in three lines of 
the Theogony we find the stealing of Persephone by Aidoneus,' one 
of those things in Hesiod, perhaps, which are really older than 
Homer. Hesiod has been called the poet of helots, and is thought 


(1) Theogony, 912—914: 
Adrap 6 Anpynrpog morvpdpBne ec AéxoG HADEY, 
h réxe Mepoegovny AevewAkvor, iy "Aidwved¢ 
horace Ho mapa pnrpdc’ Edwee Jt pyriera Lede. 
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to have preserved some of the traditions of those earlier inhabitants 
of Greece who had become a kind of serfs; and in a certain shadowi- 
ness in his conceptions of the gods, contrasting with the concrete 
and heroic forms of the gods of Homer, we may perhaps trace some- 
thing of the quiet brooding of a subdued people—of that dreamy 
temper to which the story of Persephone properly belongs. How- 
ever this may be, it is in Hesiod that the two images, divided in 
Homer—the goddess of summer and the goddess of death, Kore and 
Persephone—are identified with much significance ; and that strange 
dual being makes her first appearance, whose latent capabilities the 
poets afterwards developed, among the rest, a peculiar blending of 
those two contrasted aspects, full of purpose for the duly chastened 
intelligence. Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in the dust. 

Modern science explains the changes of the natural world by the 
hypothesis of certain unconscious forces; and the sum of these 
forces in their combined action constitutes its conception of nature. 
But side by side with the growth of this more mechanical concep- 
tion, an older and more spiritual philosophy has always maintained 
itself, a philosophy more of instinct than of the understanding, the 
starting-point of which is not an observed sequence of phenomena, 
but some such feeling as most of us have on the first warmer days in 
spring, when we seem to feel the genial processes of nature actually 
at work ; as if just below the mould, and in the hard wood of the 
trees, there were really circulating some spirit of life akin to that 
which makes its energies felt within ourselves. Starting with a 
hundred instincts such as this, that older philosophy envisages nature 
rather as the unity of a living spirit or person, revealing itself in 
various degrees to the kindred spirit of the observer, than as a system 
of mechanical forces. Such a philosophy is a systematized form of 
that sort of poetry which also has its fancies of a spirit of the earth, 
or of the sky, a personal intelligence abiding in them, the existence 
of which is assumed in every suggestion it makes to us of a sym- 
pathy between the ways and aspects of outward nature and the 
moods of men. What stood to the primitive intelligence in place of 
such conceptions were the cosmical stories or myths, which, spring- 
ing up spontaneously in many minds, came at last to represent to 
them, in a certain number of sensibly realised images, all they knew, 
felt, or fancied of the natural world about them. The sky in its 
unity and its variety, the sea in its unity and its variety, mirrored 
themselves respectively in these simple, but profoundly im- 
pressible spirits, as Zeus, as Glaucus or Poseidon. And a 
large part of their experience—all, that is, that related to the 
earth in its changes, the growth and decay of all things born 
of it—was covered by the story of Demeter, the myth of the 
earth as a mother. They thought of Demeter as the old Germans 
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thought of Hertha, or the later Greeks of Pan, as the Egyptians 
thought of Isis, the land of the Nile, made green by the streams of 
Osiris, after whom Isis longs, as Demeter after Persephone; naming 
together in her all their fluctuating thoughts, impressions, suspicions 
of the earth and its appearances, their whole complex divination of a 
mysterious life, a perpetual working, a continuous act of conception 
there. Or they thought of the many-coloured earth as the garment 
of Demeter, as the modern pantheist speaks of it as the ‘“‘ garment of 
God.” Its brooding fertility ; the spring flowers breaking from its 
surface, the thinly disguised unhealthfulness of their heavy perfume, 
and of their chosen places of growth; the delicate motion of all 
growing things; its fruit, full of drowsy and poisonous, or fresh, 
reviving juices; its sinister caprices also, its droughts and sudden 
heats; the long delays of spring; its dumb sleep, so suddenly flung 
away ; the sadness which insinuates itself into its languid luxuriance; 
all this grouped itself round the persons of Demeter and her circle. 
They could turn always to her, from the actual earth itself, and 
explain it through her, in its sorrow and its promise, its darkness 
and its helpfulness to man. 

The personification of abstract ideas by modern painters or 
sculptors, shocks, in most cases, the «esthetic sense, as something 
conventional or rhetorical, as a mere transparent allegory, or figure 
of speech, which could please almost no one. On the other hand, 
such symbolical representation, under the form of human persons, 
as Giotto’s Virtues and Vices at Padua, or his Saint Poverty at 
Assisi, or the series of the planets in the early Italian engravings of 
Baldini, is profoundly poetical and impressive; it seems to be some- 
thing more than mere symbolism, and to be connected with some 
peculiarly sympathetic penetration, on the part of those artists, into 
the subjects they intended to depict. Symbolism, so intense as this, 
is the creation of a special temper, in which a certain simplicity, 
taking all things au pied de Ia lettre, is united to a vivid preoccupation 
with the esthetic beauty of the image itself, the figured side of 
figurative expression, the form of the metaphor. "When it is said, 
“Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword,” it deals directly and boldly 
with that difficult image, like that old designer of the fourteenth 
century, who has depicted this, and other images of the Apocalypse, 
in a glorious coloured window at Bourges. It cares a great deal for 
the hair of Temperance, discreetly bound, for some subtler likeness 
to the colour of the sky in the girdle of Hope, for the inwoven flames 
in the red garment of Charity. And what was specially peculiar to 
the temper of Giotto, to the temper of his age in general, doubtless, 
more than to that of ours, was the persistent and universal mood of 
the age in which the story of Demeter and Persephone was first 
created. If some painter of our own time has conceived the image 
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of The Day so intensely that we hardly think of distinguishing 
between the image, with its girdle of dissolving morning mist, and 
the meaning of the image; if William Blake, to our so great 
delight, makes the morning stars literally “sing together ”—these 
fruits of individual genius are in part also a “survival” from a 
different age, with the whole mood of which this mode of expression 
was more congruous than it is with ours. But there are traces of 
the old temper in the man of to-day also; and through these we can 
understand that earlier time—a very poetical time, with the more 
highly gifted peoples, in which every impression men received of the 
action of powers without or within them suggested to them the 
presence of a soul or will, like their own, a person, with a living 
spirit, and senses, and hands, and feet; which when it talked of the 
return of Kore to Demeter, or the marriage of Zeus and Hera, was 
not using rhetorical language, but yielding to a real illusion, to 
which the voice of man “ was really a stream, beauty an effluence, 
death a mist.” 

The gods of Greek mythology overlap each other; they are confused 
or connected with each other, lightly or deeply, as the case may be, 
and sometimes have their doubles, at first sight as in a confused 
dream, yet never, when we examine each detail more closely, without 
a certain truth to human reason. It is only in a limited sense that 
it is possible to lift, and examine by itself, one thread of the network 
of story and imagery, which in a certain age of civilisation wove 
itself over every detail of life and thought, over every name in the 
past, and almost every place in Greece. The story of Demeter then 
was the work of no single author or place or time; the poet of this, 
its first phase, was no single person, but the whole consciousness of 
an age, though an age doubtless with its differences of more or less 
imaginative individual minds, with one here or there eminent, 
though but by a little, above a merely receptive majority, the spokes- 
man of a universal, though faintly-felt prepossession, attaching the 
errant fancies of the people around him to definite names and 
images. The myth grew up gradually, and at many distant places, 
in many minds, independent of each other, but dealing in a common 
temper with certain elements and aspects of the natural world, as 
one here, and another there, seemed to catch in that incident or 
detail, which flashed more incisively than others on the inward eye, 
some influence, or feature, or characteristic of the great mother. 
The various epithets.of Demeter, the local variations of her story, 
its incompatible incidents, bear witness to the manner of its genera- 
tion. They illustrate that indefiniteness which is characteristic of 
Greek mythology, a theology with no central authority, no link on 
time, liable from the first to an unnoticed transformation. They 
indicate the various, far-distant spots from which the visible body of 
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the goddess slowly collected its constituents, and came at last to have 
a well-defined existence in the popular mind. In this sense, Demeter 
appears to one in her anger, sullenly withholding the fruits of the 
earth, to another in her pride of Persephone, to another in her 
grateful gift of the arts of agriculture to man ; at last only, is there 
a general recognition of a clearly-arrested outline, a tangible embodi- 
ment, which has solidified itself in the imagination of the people, 
they know not how. 

The worship of Demeter belongs to that older religion, nearer to 
the earth, which some have thought they could discern behind the 
more definitely national mythology of Homer. She is the goddess of 
dark caves, and is not wholly free from monstrous form. She gave 
men the first fig in one place, the first poppy in another ; in another, 
she first taught the old Titans to mow. She is the mother of the 
vine also; and the assumed name, by which she called herself in her 
wanderings, is Dés, a gift; the crane, as the harbinger of rain, is 
her messenger among the birds. She knows the magic powers of 
certain plants, cut from her bosom, to bane or bless; and, under one 
of her epithets, herself presides over the springs, as also coming 
from the secret places of the earth. She is the goddess then of the 
fertility of the earth, in its wildness ; and so far her attributes are 
to some degree confused with those of the Thessalian Gaia and the 
Phrygian Cybele. Afterwards, and it is now that her most charac- 
teristic attributes begin to concentrate themselves, she separates her- 
self from these confused relationships, as specially the goddess of 
agriculture, of the fertility of the earth as furthered by human skill. 
She is the preserver of the seed sown in hope, under many epithets 
derived from the incidents of vegetation, as the simple countryman 
names her, out of a mind full of the various experiences of his little 
garden or farm. She is the most definite embodiment of all those 
fluctuating mystical instincts, of which Gaia, the mother of the 
earth’s gloomier offspring,’ is a vaguer and mistier one. There is 
nothing of the confused outline, the mere shadowiness of mystical 
dreaming, in this most concrete human figure. No nation, less 
esthetically gifted than the Greeks, could have so lightly thrown its 
mystical surmise and divination into images so clear and idyllic as 
those of the solemn goddess of the country, in whom the charac- 
teristics of the mother are expressed with so much tenderness, and 
the ‘“ beauteous head ” of Kore, then so fresh and peaceful. 

In this phase, then, the story of Demeter appears as the peculiar 
creation of country-people of a high impressibility, dreaming over 


(1) In the Homeric hymn, pre-eminently, of the flower which grew up for the first 


time, to snare the footsteps of Kore, the fair but deadly Narcissus, the flower of vdprn, 
the numbness of death. 
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their work in spring or autumn, half consciously touched by a sense 
of its sacredness, and a sort of mystery about it. For there is much 
in the life of the farm everywhere which gives, to persons of any 
seriousness of disposition, special opportunity for grave and gentle 
thoughts. The temper of people engaged in the occupations of 
country life, so permanent, so “ near to nature,” is at all times 
alike; and the habitual solemnity of thought and expression which 
Wordsworth found in the peasants of Cumberland, and Frangois 
Millet in the peasants of Brittany, may well have had its prototype in 
early Greece. And so, even before the development by the poets of 
their awful and passionate story, Demeter and Persephone seem to 
have been pre-eminently the venerable or awful goddesses. Demeter 
haunts the fields in spring, when the young lambs are dropped ; 
she visits the barns in autumn; she takes part in mowing and 
binding up the corn, and is the goddess of sheaves. She presides 
over all the pleasant, significant details of the farm, the threshing- 
floor and the full granary, and stands beside the woman baking 
bread at the oven. With these fancies are connected certain simple 
rites ; the half-understood local observance, and the half-believed 
local legend, reacting capriciously op each other. They leave her a 
fragment of bread and a morsel of meat, at the cross-roads, to take 
on her journey ; and perhaps some real Demeter carries them away, 
as she wanders through the country. The incidents of their yearly 
labour become to them acts of worship; they seek her blessing 
through many expressive names, and almost catch sight of her 
at dawn or evening in the nooks of the fragrant fields. All 
the picturesque implements of country life are hers; the poppy 
also, emblem of an inexhaustible fertility, and full of mysterious 
juices for the alleviation of pain. The countrywoman who puts her 
child to sleep in the great, cradle-like basket for winnowing the corn, 
remembers Demeter Curotrophos, the mother of corn and children 
alike, and makes it a little coat out of the dress worn by its father 
at his initiation into her mysteries. Yet she is an angry goddess 
too sometimes, Demeter Erinnys, the goblin of the neighbourhood, 
haunting its shadowy places. She lies on the ground out of doors 
on summer nights, and becomes wet with the dew. She grows 
young again every spring, yet is of great age, the wrinkled woman 
of the Homeric hymn, who becomes the nurse of Demophoon. Other 
lighter, errant stories nest themselves, as time goes on, within the 
greater. The water-newt, which repels the lips of the traveller who 
stoops to drink, is Ascalaphus, who spoiled by his mockery the 
pleasure of the goddess, as she drank once of a wayside spring in her 
wanderings. The night-owl is the transformed Ascalabus, who alone 
had seen Persephone eat the morsel of pomegranate in the garden of 
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Aidoneus. The bitter wild mint was once a girl, who for a moment 
had made her jealous in Hades. 

But the house of the prudent countryman is a place of honest 
manners; and Demeter Thesmophoros is the guardian of married life, 
the deity of the discretion of wives. She is therefore the founder of 
civilised order. The peaceful homes of men, scattered about the 
land, in their security—Demeter represents these fruits of the earth 
also, not without a suggestion of the white cities, which shine upon 
the hills above the waving fields of corn, seats of justice and of true 
kingship. She is also in a certain sense the patron of travellers, 
having, in her long wanderings after Persephone, recorded and 
handed down those omens caught from little things—the birds 
which crossed her path, the persons who met her on the way, the 
words they said, the things they carried in their hands—by noting 
which, men bring their journeys to a successful end; so that the 
simple countryman may pass securely on his way, and is led by 
signs from the goddess herself, when he travels far to see her at 
Hermione or Eleusis. 

So far the attributes of Demeter and Kore are similar. In the 
mythical conception, as in the religious acts connected with it, the 
mother and the daughter are almost interchangeable: they are the 
two goddesses, the twin-named. Gradually Persephone defines her- 
self; functions distinct from those of Demeter are attributed to her. 
Hitherto, always at the side of Demeter and sharing her worship, 
she now appears detached from her, coming and going on her mys- 
terious business. A third part of the year she abides in darkness ; 
she comes up in the spring ; and every autumn, when the country- 
man sows his seed in the earth, she descends thither again, and the 
world of the dead lies open, spring and autumn, to let her in and 
out. Persephone then is the summer-time, and a daughter of the 
earth in this sense ; but the summer as bringing winter ; the flowery 
splendour and consummated glory of the year, as thereafter immedi- 
ately beginning to draw near to its end, as the first yellow leaf 
crosses it, in the first severer wind. She is the last day of spring, or 
the first day of autumn, in the threefold division of the Greek year. 
Her story is but the story, in an intenser form, of Adonis, of 
Hyacinth, of Adrastus, the king’s blooming son, fated, in the story 
of Herodotus, to be wounded to death with an iron spear, of Linus, 
a fair child who is torn to pieces by hounds every spring-time, of 
the Sleeping Beauty. From being the goddess of summer and the 
flowers, she becomes the goddess of night and sleep and death, 
confusable with Hecate, the goddess of midnight terrors; Kopy 
appyros, the mother of the Erinnyes, who appeared to Pindar, to 
warn him of his approaching end, upbraiding him because he had 
made no hymn in her praise, which swan’s song he thereupon 
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began, but finished with her. She is a twofold goddess, therefore, 
according as one or the other of these two contrasted aspects of her 
nature is seized respectively. A duality, an inherent opposition 
in the very conception of Persephone, runs all through her story, 
and is part of her ghostly power. There is ever something in her of 
a divided or ambiguous identity; hence the many euphemisms of 
later language concerning her. 

The student of origins, of the earlier stages of art and poetry, must 
be content to follow faint traces; and in what has been here said, 
much may seem to have been made of little, with too much comple- 
tion, by a general framework or setting, of what after all are but 
doubtful or fragmentary indications. Yet there is a certain cynicism 
too, in that over-positive temper, which is so jealous of our catching 
any resemblance in the earlier world to the thoughts that really 
occupy our own minds, and which, in its estimate of the actual frag- 
ments of antiquity, is content to find no seal of human intelligence 
upon them. Slight indeed in themselves, these fragmentary indica- 
tions become suggestive of much, when viewed in the light of such 
general evidence about the human imagination as is afforded by 
the theory of ‘comparative mythology,’ or what is called the 
theory of “animism.” Only, in the application of these theories, 
the critic must never forget that after all it is with poetry that he has 
todo. As regards this story of Demeter and Persephone, what we 
actually possess is some actual fragments of poetry, some actual 
fragments of sculpture ; and with a curiosity, justified by the direct 
esthetic beauty of these fragments, we feel our way backwards to 
that engaging picture of the poet-people, with which the ingenuity 
of modern theory has filled the void in our knowledge. The abstract 
poet of that first period of mythology, creating in this wholly im- 
personal, intensely spiritual way—the abstract spirit of poetry itself, 
rises before the mind; and, in speaking of this poetical age, the critic 
must take heed, before all things, not to offend the poets. 

Watrer H. Pater. 


(Zo be concluded in the next number.) 





A GLIMPSE OF THE KOREA. 


A coon breeze from the north-west rose in the early morning, and 
fanned the heated waters of the Korean Channel, raised yesterday 
almost toa glow by the scorching blaze of the August sun. The 
atmosphere is still clear of vapour ; the sky above, the sea beneath, 
both serenely blue; a gentle ripple just ruffles the surface of the 
water, tossed into spray only by the cleaving prow of the huge ship 
steaming onward towards the land ; light fleecy clouds, snowy or even 
silvery white in the early sunshine, fleck the bright azure of the sky, 
and float across the newly-risen sun. Far away on the port bowa 
long line of misty cloud-masses hangs over the lofty summits of the 
Korean island of Quel-part, itself still out of view. On the starboard 
hand rise above the horizon, indistinct in the far distance, the blue 
ridges of the mainland, with an archipelago of fantastic rocks and 
cone-shaped islets for foreground. Ahead show out the bold cliffs 
and steep inclines of the curious double island known to Western 
navigators as Port Hamilton, for which the ship is bound. A deep 
cleft in the lofty side soon widens to an opening; the opening 
becomes a “‘narrow;” and close to the island promontory on the 


left—for the shore is bold and deep water flows beside it—the ship 


glides into the placid bay between the two curving islands which, 
like arms, embrace and form it. A few small fishing-craft were stand- 
ing into the bay, their white or pale-blue pennons fluttering in the 
gentle breeze from slender staves erected in their high-pitched sterns. 
The slow progress towards the anchoring ground gave time for a 
good look round on the shores of the quiet bay. On either hand 
hills rose, here abruptly, there with gentle slope, to a height of at 
least five hundred feet; whilst above the general line of heights 
sharp-pointed peaks sprang to an elevation half as great again. The 
slopes were richly green: green with fields of waving millet still 
unripe. Cultivation reigned on every available spot. From beach 
to summit, save where excessive steepness forbids labour, the 
whole hillside was divided into cultivated fields, separated from each 
other by green hedgerows as in some far Western lands. Every 
scrap of ground was in crop, not a single plot was even fallow. 
Above, or on steep promontories, or edging the narrow strip of soil 
between the rocky beach and the cliffs that here and there vary the 
outline of the shore, grow clumps of evergreen oaks, or copses of fir 
and pine. The fields were small, and the thick foliage of the dividing 
hedges looked at a distance like a bank of green. The contour of 
the land, the size and fashion of the fields, the moist verdure of the 
slopes, recalled to more than one of us, by whom the place was now 
visited for the first time, the green landscapes of southern Ireland. 
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In a fold of the hillside between two gentle ascents, half-way 
toward the summit of the ridge of Sodo, the westernmost island of 
the two, peered out from amidst fields and hedgerows, the scattered 
roofs of asmall hamlet. Elsewhere the population is gathered into 
four large villages or towns—two on the western, and two on the 
eastern island. The chief town lies toward the north on the 
western shore of the bay, where the island dips to a long promontory 
crowned at the point with such a headland as Misenum. Across the 
dip between the central ridge and this elevated headland lie the 
blue mountains of the distant main. Beyond the cape, and between 
it and the western shore, runs a narrow strait, shallow, and with 
sunken rocks which make the little sound between the islands almost 
land-locked. The town is compactly built ; hip-roofs of poles and 
mat, with sloping ends, lie close together. In the distance they 
called to mind the likeness of a testudo of besieging shields. The 
town abuts upon the stony beach. Each house and its dependent: 
buildings are surrounded by a rude stone wall. Above the coping 
shoot branches of green shrubs, and here and there stems of the 
universal millet. Between the house walls run rudely-paved lands 
as steep and stony as at Brixham or Clovelly. A few boats were 
hauled upon the beach, and a coasting craft of some thirty tons 
rode at anchor hard by. The town itself contains close on two 
hundred and fifty houses, and possibly a thousand souls. 

On the other island, also on the beach, but where the water 
makes almost an inlet in the shore, are two other towns. Both 
seemed large—as large at least as the one just noticed on Sodo. In 
front of the southernmost lay many junks at anchor. From both— 
but not from a single house of either town on the other island— 
wreaths of blue smoke rose. The more northern climbs somewhat 
high up the hill, and yet higher throws out a scanty suburb. The 
fourth town was passed and soon hidden behind a jutting headland: 
it is perhaps the smallest of the four. 

In front of each stands a stately tree; beneath its shade, on a 
platform rudely faced with loose stones, the elders and the com- 
mons of the little communities assemble. At first, as we entered 
the bay, scarce a soul was stirring. A few men and boys were seen 
moving about in front of some of the houses, or perhaps along a lane 
between the hedgerows. But as the morning advanced, many peeped 
out from their doors, till before long a crowd was gathered before 
each little town to look at the ship moving slowly up the bay. The 
anchor was cast opposite the town first mentioned. Within a short 
time of anchoring, a boat put off from the ship for the shore, to make 
some inquiries of the head-man, or governor of the island. The 
emissary was received at the water’s edge, and courteously conducted 
to the great tree, the shade cast by which was supplemented by that 


of a canvas awning spread for the purpose. The officer was received 
VOL. XTX. N.S. i 
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by the chief men of the place, each distinguished—besides the 
stature and bearing of a higher class—by an official head-dress, 
This head-gear is black, made of some light fibrous substance, as 
finely woven as a horsehair sieve, and in shape much resembling that 
of the peasant women of South Wales, the heroines of Fishguard. 
The cavity to receive the head is cup-shaped, and beneath the brim. 
The common robe of all is white, long and flowing like the Japanese 
kimono, and girt in at the waist. Loose broad trousers of the same 
are tied in below the knee; white socks or buskins, and pointed, 
turned-up shoes complete the costume. The hair is long, and is 
gathered up into a small knot upon the crown. The children wear 
it in a long plaited tail behind; perhaps a remnant of the Manchu 
tyranny which tried, and failed in the attempt, to put upon the 
Koreans the same head-mark as that submitted to by the more pliable 
Chinese. 

In the little embassy from the ship there was no one who could 
speak the Korean tongue. Communication was held by the aid of a 
Chinese servant, who wrote the few questions asked in the characters 
of his language. Question and answer were written upon paper, and 
readily interpreted by both Korean and Chinese, though neither 
could speak one word of the other’s tongue. The head-men would not 
allow the baser sort, of whom a small crowd had already collected, to 
approach too near. Those who did were waved back, and when signs 
and orders failed, were beaten backwards with bamboos. The village 
senate—for such seemed the group of elders who surrounded the 
venerable head-man—were unarmed, and no member bore even a 
staff of office. 

The not important information asked for being courteously 
imparted, the boat returned on board. Soon as the bell struck eight 
the colours were hoisted in accordance with ancient naval custom, 
and the band played ‘God save the Queen!” The notes of the 
music floated across the bay, and the crowds of gazers at the different 
villages quickly increased. An hour afterwards a boat again pulled 
in towards the beach, this time carrying a goodly load of visitors. 
On landing, as before, two grave inhabitants, adorned with the 
official head-dress, met the visitors and conducted them to the 
meeting-place beneath the tree. The senate was assembled to receive 
them. Again the general public was kept at a respectful distance, 
and by the same argument as before. The aged head-man was cour- 
teous, and hospitable withal. An attendant brought forth some 
native liquor, which was poured into a broad-mouthed, shallow cup 
of metal, first tasted by the venerable host—such is the Korean 
mode—and then handed to the visitors. The liquor, whitish in 
colour and sour in taste, is possibly akin to the koumis of the Tartar 
tribes. The visit of strangers was evidently not much liked. Still 
the elders showed a certain grave courtesy, and a somewhat 
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pleasing and even well-bred manner. As the officers from the ship 
divided into small parties of three and four to explore the island, 
some slight show of opposition was made. This was overcomt, or 
_purposely let pass unnoticed ; so two of the little senate accompanied 
each party. The strangers being young, and eager for exercise after 
their confinement on board, pushed out quickly for the hills. Inspec- 
tion of the town was firmly resisted, and with almost complete 
success ; so roads had to be taken to the right and left. Hurrying after 
the eager visitors could be seen, from the deck of the ship, the two 
attending villagers in their high-crowned hats and flowing robes ; 
now lagging half-tiréd out behind, now trotting courageously to 
regain the party in front, now eagerly waving the fan which all 
carry, now fluttering it rapidly to cool themselves, for the sun was 
already high, and the thermometer, even afloat, showed 87° in the 
shade. When signs had no effect, the visitors were hailed “ Chin- 
chin,” the universal salutation on the China coast, believed by the 
English to be Chinese, and by the Chinese to be English ; though in 
reality it belongs to neither speech. Probably, however, the use of 
the phrase now is a remnant of former intercourse with Chinese. 

Some did actually succeed in traversing the village, and even in 
seeing the inside of a Korean house. Not a woman was visible ; all 
had been carefully hidden away. The houses are built of wood, with 
sliding doors and windows, like those of the Japanese. In the front, 
about the centre, is a recess or open-sided chamber, for reposing in 
during the summer heats. At one end is a low balcony or verandah, 
formed by the protruding eaves. A light railing runs round it, and 
a cool resting-place is thus made. The house-floor is a raised plat- 
form, as in Japan, a small portion of which is cut away just within 
the door, to form a cavity in which, on entering, the shoes or 
sandals are deposited. The only domestic animals seen were pigs— 
probably ofthe Chinese breed—and dogs. In the fields, singly, and 
in some places in twos and threes, were numerous rounded cones, 
with a sharp pointed thatch upon the roof, which look like huts, but 
were found to be small granaries for the millet when harvested. At 
the northern end of the chief village these stood so thick as to bear 
the semblance of an Indian town. 

I'wo of the island senators who had accompanied one of the parties 
of officers who had landed, expressed a wish by signs to pay a. visit 
to the ship. No persuasion could get them to go alone. The officers 
signified their assent to repeated requests to accompany them, and a 
native boat was launched to jake them on board. This frail bark 
‘was worked by a man and two boys, who propelled it by a single scull, 
with the bent handle and straw lashing at the inner end, common in 
Northern China and Japan. The boat itself was of the rudest con- 
struction. The sides were fashioned of wide and roughly trimmed 
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- planks hewn from some tree of great.size. The ends protruded far 
beyond the stern, and across them, above the water, were laid rows 
of slender poles offering a fragile deck on which to stand. The 
passengers, as in the sampans of Amoy and the Straits, sit at the bow. 

Arrived alongside the ship, the Korean visitors clambered up the 
side. On reaching the deck each bowed low, and said, ‘‘ Chin-chin.” 
One was a fine and even handsome man, six feet high at least, with 
Caucasian features and a copper-coloured skin. His mouth and chin 
were fringed with a scanty black beard. On his head was the official 
hat, but white, not black, like all the others that had been seen. 
This, it is explained, shows that he is in mourning for his mother, 
white in the Korea, as in China, being the hue of mourning. The 
visitors at first showed evident signs of timidity ; but, at the same time, 
were not without a certain amount of swagger, though good manners. 
still held paramount sway. They yielded to invitation, which had to 
be more than once repeated, and went about the ship looking at the 
guns, the shot, and the various small arms. Invited to look into the 
muzzle of a huge twelve-ton piece, they politely and with even 
graceful gesture, declined. Expression and refusal said plainly, 
“ A thousand thanks ; I will assume for your sake that it is won- 
derful, as you evidently wish that I should.” The taller one 
explained that he understood what the great gun was; he pointed to 
it, and shouted loudly, “Boom ! ” thus mimicking the roar of modern 
artillery. This was so favourably received that he attempted the 
same mode of expressing himself when shown the engines, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Whoosh! Whoosh! ” 

Invited to descend to the deck on which the seamen mess, they 
again showed their diffident manner. The sight of Chinese cooks, 
however, at the cooking galley seemed to be reassuring; and the 
strangers proceeded to inspection. As in China, so in the Korea, 
nil admirari, or at least the repression of outward symptoms of 
admiration, is regarded as essential to good manners. The two 
strangers tried hard, and for some time successfully, to restrain their 
feelings. These at last got the better of them. Shown into the ward- 
room, a well-lighted, and—for a ship at least—a lofty apartment, 
hung with brightly coloured pictures, and adorned with gilded 
mouldings, they expressed their admiration loudly in a spontaneous 
outburst of delight. The taller visitor forgot his mourning, clapped 
his hands loudly upon the table, inclined his head towards a gorgeous" 
chromo-lithograph, and broke out into a song of joyous delight. 
Calling for the interpreting paper and pencil, he wrote in rapid but 
well-formed characters the assertion that all was perfect. Then both 
he and his friend seated themselves and relapsed into placid admira- 
tion and well-bred ease. Above their heads hung a portrait of Queen 
Victoria. It was explained to them who the august personage was; 
both rose, stood in front of it, and made it low and reverent obeisance. 
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The gestures were the same as those that still linger in Japan, in 
spite of the hot haste in adopting Western customs. 

Hospitality was thrust upon them in the English manner by the 
offer of the national beverage. They expected their hosts to taste 
first, and then they themselves took long sips of the ale. The glasses 
were put down, and no sign of pleasure or of disgust appeared upon 
the face of either; but, after a decent interval, the tall Korean called 
again for paper and pencil, and this time wrote a request that the 
pale-ale—not, it is true, improved by a voyage half round the 
world—might be given to his low-born countrymen who worked the 
boat in which he came on board. After this he was tried with a 
sweet, highly-flavoured liqueur. Of this both he and his companion 
altogether approved, and no pressure was needed to induce them to 
accept a second glass. Opposite to where they sat was a large 
mirror. Catching sight of the reflections of their faces in this, they 
rose and stood immediately in front of it, rectifying meantime 
defects in their toilet. 

The tall visitor, who took the lead in all matters, asked in writing 
if the band, the strains of which he had probably heard in the 
morning, might be ordered to play. His request was complied with, 
and soon the stirring sounds of the march of the Presbrajenski 
Regiment penetrated to the ward-room. The effect was instantane- 
ousand strange. The shorter islander, who seemed older than his 
companion, and who had a grave and reverent aspect, suddenly 
brightened up; then, extending his arms horizontally, threw back 
his head, and began a slow dance in unison with the music. He was 
evidently sublimely unaware of the strange grotesqueness of his com- 
bined levity and solemnity of appearance. The dance was kept up for 
a minute or two, and reminded one of the strange devotional exercise 
of the dervishes of Galata. The younger visitor was less moved, but 
he, too, permitted the effects of the pleasure of the sensation to be 
distinctly perceived. At length, it was explained to them that they 
must leave, as the ship was about to sail. They civilly said ‘‘ farewell,” 
or what seems to be such, and getting into their crazy-looking boat, 
were sculled towards the shore. 

Few on board her failed to regret that they had not been able to 
see more of this strange people, which has, more consistently and 
successfully than either Chinese or Japanese, resisted all attempts 
at intercourse on the part of foreigners. Four years ago, the 
Americans, who tried to gain access to the country, with a result 
different from that which followed Commodore Perry’s mission 
to Japan, were led into a conflict with the Koreans, and having 
undertaken an expedition with insufficient force, were repulsed. 
Since then, no attempt on the part of a Western nation to pene- 
trate the mysterious exclusiveness of the Korea has been made. 
Less is known of the country and of the people than of the man- 
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ners and customs of many savage tribes. What their religion is, 
is doubtful; and even within a few hundred miles of their shores” 
two totally different accounts of their system’ of government and 
polity are given. One authority declares them to be citizens of a 
republic ; another, the despotically governed subjects of an autocratic 
ruler. At Port Hamilton no temple nor sign of worship (save per- 
haps veneration of ancestors, as in China and Japan) was visible. 
The village communities: are governed evidently by a deliberative 
body ; a senate either chosen by age, or a council of leaders selected 
as in ancient Germany, ex nobilitate. There are symptoms of the 
existence of an aristocracy of birth, or a superior class. Education is 
widely disseminated; most can write and understand the Chinese 
characters. Unlike their Japanese neighbours and—if the theory 
. of a Korean immigration into Japan in pre-historic times be accepted 
—probable descendants, they do not on ordinary occasions go armed. 
About them there hangs the interest inevitably begotten by mystery, 
and an interest which approaching events may intensify. The rest- 
less party in Japan, which has run such a headlong course on the 
path of Europeanisation, is said to purpose an attack upon the 
Koreans, simply to “keep in wind” the Samurai, the military class 
which the three or four years that have elapsed since the abolition 
of feudalism, have been insufficient to absorb. That some intention 
of the kind passes through the minds of the ruling clique in Japan, is 
tolerably certain. The native press, in discussing relations with the 
Korea, treat it as a matter of fact,.and the only difference of opinion 
is as to the pretext. A prominent Japanese newspaper has very 
recently attributed the warlike aspirations of the hour to the machi- 
nations of the less reputable foreigners, who have, as a class, made 
so much out of the foibles and the innocent mistakes of the Japanese 
people. A writer in the journal in question infers that they desire 
to reap again such a harvest as fell to those occidentals who, in 
the golden age of Western commerce with Japan, enriched them- 
selves by rather questionable transactiqns. “ They probably desire,” 
hints a writer in this Japanese journal, “to buy worn-out vessels for 
next to nothing, and sell them to us at exorbitant prices.” It will 
be well if Japan pauses before being led into the dangers of a war- 
like policy. Going to war “with a light heart” is likely to produce 
_ as many ills in the far East as in the West. The imitators of Western 
manners in Japan know enough of recent history to be aware of the 
dangers that overtook a dynasty which, to satisfy the desires of a 
certain class of the population, declared war against a neighbour of 
unascertained strength with wn ceur léger. May they profit by the 
example. The Korea is the last semi-civilised State which has 
resisted the attempts of foreigners to open intercourse with it. The 
days of Cortez and Pizarro are past ; it will be a painful burlesque 
if their career be mimicked by Japan. Oyprian A. G. Brine. 





COURAGE AND DEATH. 


‘**T dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none.’’—Macbeih. 


ELEVEN years ago the question was raised in the presence of 
Mr. Mill as to whether the charge of personal cowardice, brought 
against Louis Napoleon by Victor Hugo and others, was refuted by 
the lamentable boldness which he showed on the occasion of the 
coup d état. Mr. Mill’s attention was called to a passage which 
I had seen in the writings, I think, of Louis Blanc, to the effect 
that Robespierre, though he had less personal courage than Danton, 
had more moral courage ; and it was asked whether Louis Napoleon 
might not, in this respect, have been like Robespierre. Mr. Mill 
recognised the importance of making the distinction between the 
two kinds of courage, and observed that the type of character which 
combines great physical courage with an utter want of moral 
courage is only too common. This remark of our great philosopher 
may serve as a text for a short comparison and contrast between. the 
two forms of courage; and for an inquiry how far physical fear, and 
how far what may be called moral fear, is a chief ingredient in the 
fear of death. 

At the outset we are met by a difficulty in the use of terms, 
which is indicated in the motto prefixed to this article. Is moral 
courage necessarily laudable? The courage of Lady Macbeth, 
like that which prompted the coup d’état, was atrociously immoral ; 
but it is difficult, without doing violence to language, to refuse, 
in a sense, to give the name of moral courage to the courage 
of those who “fortem animum prestant rebus quas turpiter 
audent,” and whose “faith unfaithful keeps them falsely true.” 
At any rate, their courage has reference to moral sanctions, 
and is a form of moral courage if moral courage is the only 
alternative to physical. It was this dubious kind of courage 
which Xenophanes disclaimed, when charged with cowardice for 
refusing to gamble: “Yes,” he said, ‘“‘I am the greatest coward in 
the world, for I dare not do what is wrong.”’ It is, however, plain 

(1) This sort of cowardice was not the failing of a late dignitary of the Church, who 
was nicknamed “ Presence of Mind,’’ in consequence of a story told by himself. ‘“ A 
friend,” he used to relate, “invited me to go out with him on the water. The sky was 
threatening, and I declined. At length he succeeded in persuading me, and we em- 
barked. A squall came on, the boat lurched, and my friend fell overboard. Twice he 
sank, and twice he rose to the surface. He placed his hands on the prow, and endea- 
voured to climb in. There was great apprehension lest he should upset the boat. 
Providentially I had brought my umbrella with me. I had the presence of mind to 


strike him two or three hard blows over the knuckles. He let go his hold and sank. 
The boat righted itself, and we were saved.” —LZdinburgh Review, April, 1861. 
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that when Mr. Mill spoke of the rarity of moral courage, he used the 
term in a good sense; he lamented that all but a very few are willing 
to follow the multitude to do evil, or to abstain from doing good. Such, 
also, is the meaning that is nearly always attached to moral courage ; 
and perhaps it would be hard to show more clearly what moral cou- 
rage in this, its best, sense is, and how easily physical courage may 
exist without it, than in the well-known lament of Hamlet—- 
‘*Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across? .. . 
Why I should take it ; for it cannot be, 


But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.” 


This hybrid courage may be well illustrated by examples from actual 
life. But I must premise that what I call moral fear is often, if not 
always, a development from bodily fear. The schoolboy, in dread of 
his master’s displeasure, knows of the possible application of the 
rod; and, in some cases, the distinction which I draw between moral 
and physical courage might be otherwise expressed as a distinction 
between a higher kind of physical courage and a lower. Having 
called attention to this vagueness of language, I will begin by 
giving a few instances, taken at random, of the common or Hamlet 
type of character, which possesses physical courage in excess of moral. 
An apologist of Governor Eyre wrote an account of the adventurous 
boldness which he had shown in early life; and asked triumphantly 
how such a man could be charged with cowardice. The answer was 
obvious, that, as Governor of Jamaica, he had not been wanting in 
what a soldier understands as courage, but that he lost his head in a 
panic. Mr. Hughes, in his kindly memoir of his brother, relates 
that this brother, though braver than himself in boyish sports, was 
more sensitive to ridicule.’ The Scythians, says Herodotus, had a 
long and indecisive war with their revolted slaves. At last, one of the 
masters complained that they must lose by the struggle, whether 
they fell themselves or killed those who belonged to them ; and he 
proposed that they should arm themselves, not with swords, but 
with whips. The hint was taken; and, on seeing the old instrument 
of oppression, the slaves trembled, and submitted to their bonds. 
We now pass on to an opposite and less familiar type of 
character,—that of remarkable men whose physical courage has, on 
important occasions, fallen short of what might have been expected; 
the shortcoming being often due to youth and inexperience. 
Turenne, being asked whether he was frightened at the beginning 
of a battle, said, ‘Yes, I sometimes feel great nervous excitement, 
but there are many subaltern officers and soldiers who feel none what- 


(1) To put avery different case: almost every sane suicide has physical, without 
moral, courage. : 
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ever!”? Condé was much agitated in his first campaign. ‘ My body 
trembles,” he said, “‘ with the actions my soul meditates!”’ Frederic 
the Great, at Molwitz, gave but little promise of ever becoming a 
soldier. It is reported of one of the ablest friends of Washington 
that, in his first battle, his nerves quite gave way, and that he had 
to be held to his post by two soldiers; it was as if the hero’s legs 
tried to carry him off in spite of himself. It is obvious to remark 
that distinguished men, whose nerves have thus completely broken 
down, may thank their stars for being distinguished. Much is 
forgiven them, for they did much service. Had they been common 
soldiers, they would have received as little indulgence for the 
automatic action of their feet, as the poor receive for the malady of 
kleptomania. There is, however, a special reason why allowance 
should be made for generals whose presence of mind has failed them. 
A private has only to shut his eyes to danger, and to confront it 
with that chien de courage, of which a great commander spoke with 
envious disparagement. But the skilled courage of a general is a 
virtue of a very different order. He must, as it were, have two 
selves. In deliberation, he must calculate the exact amount of 
danger to which he exposes his troops; and then, in action, the 
calculation must be erased from his mind. He must often say to 
himself, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” when he feels that there is no peace; and, 
by a sort of military faith, he must fight as seeing a safety which is 
invisible. It is true that Nelson exclaimed, “ What is fear? I 
never saw fear.” But, at the time, Nelson was young; and against 
his remark may be set the saying of Charles V., when he saw 
written on a tombstone, “ Here lies a man who never knew fear! ” 
“Then,” observed the emperor, “he can never have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers;” or, as we should say, such a man can never have 
felt the first touch of the forceps of a dentist. Charles V., no 
doubt, spoke from a commander’s point of view; and he may, like 
other commanders, have felt the difficulty of emulating the happy 
fearlessness of his soldiers. By eating of the tree of knowledge, a 
general loses the military virtue in its intuitive and unconscious form.’ 

In the above examples, the timidity shown by great men is 
admitted to have been a serious defect, however readily explained ; 
but this is hardly so true in the case of those who may roughly be 


(1) It is possibly owing to there being such various forms and aspects of courage 
that philosophers differ so much in their estimate of it. Lord Bacon, perhaps on the 
principle of damning sins or virtues he had no mind to, depreciated boldness, and 
described it as “a child of ignorance and baseness.”’ Aristotle, on the other hand, set 
courage on a pedestal, and specially distinguished it from the counterfeit form of it 
which comes from ignorance. Johnson went yet further, and maintained that 
“courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues, because, unless a man has that virtue, 
he has no security for preserving any other ;’’ which is like saying that the watchdog 
is the most august member ‘of the household, because necessary to the safety of the 
other members. 
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called artists, including under that term poets and orators. In esti- 
mating the “fears of the brave and follies of the wise,” as shown 
by artists, it is scarcely too much to say that their fear is an element 
in their bravery, and that their folly is bound up with their wisdom. 
That courage should ever rest on a basis of fear seems at first sight 
a parodox, but to the readers of Romola the difficulty should not 
seem insuperable. Savonarola was a man of heroic moral courage ; 
yet George Eliot admits that he was remarkably ready, under 
torture, to confess whatever his tormentors chose. His biographers 
bring his timidity into a yet stronger light by pointing out that 
his courage failed him in the presence of infectious disease; and 
that his persecutors, in applying the torture which so utterly 
unmanned him, seem to have followed the plan which long after- 
wards was naively recommended by Burleigh, and to have applied 
it “as mercifully as such a thing might be.” No doubt it is 
easy to exaggerate the proofs of moral courage which the reformer 
gave. His eloquence was a powerful conductor of such courage, 
and one is tempted to credit him with the sum total of the 
courage which he inspired ; but, first, we have no reason to suppose 
that he was as enormously superior to the mass of men in moral 
courage as in the power of imparting that courage ; and, secondly, 
his hearers, in their enthusiasm, failed to realise the risk they 
ran, so that the courage they derived from him was not of the 
highest kind, but was rather the courage of excitement, if not of 
ignorance. Still, after all such deductions have been made, Savona- 
rola’s courage was very great; and we are naturally surprised that 
a man of his aggressive boldness should have so shrunk from tasting 
the natural, though bitter, fruit of that boldness. The common solu- 
tion of this mystery is probably right, so far as it goes: his nervous 
organization was unusually sensitive to pain. 

We are thus led to ask, Are artists, and especially orators, pecu- 
liarly liable to the sensation of pain and to fear? and, if so, why? 
It is clearly impossible, in a short article, to answer these questions 
satisfactorily ; but a few facts may not be out of place. Peel is 
believed to have owed his death to being unable to bear an operation 
which a less sensitive man might have borne. An eminent operator 
described Bishop Wilberforce as “a bundle of nerves,” and as the 
most sensitive patient he had known. Sheridan was, I think, also 
very sensitive. It would be easy to bring forward more instances to 
show that, granting . 


‘ «That there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently,” 
there was hardly ever an orator but would endure it most im- 
patiently. It would seem natural that, if artists are thus peculiarly 
sensitive to pain, they would be also peculiarly liable to the fear of 
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pain, and of what is likely to bring on pain. The case, however, is 
not very clear as to their want of military courage. For example, 
in the brightest period of Spanish history there were instances in 
which poetry and soldiering seemed to go together. Sir Philip 
Sidney is an obvious case on the same side. But other artists (in 
our sense of the term) have been less brave. “The divine power,” 
says Plutarch, “ gave Demosthenes and Cicero many similarities in 
their natural characters, such as their passion for distinction and 
their love of liberty in civil life, and their want of courage in 
danger and in war.” Demosthenes was believed to have deserted 
his colours at Cheroneia, and to have excused himself by saying 
“that he who flies may fight again.”* There is at least no doubt 
that orators, as a rule, show a painful anxiety about their own 
speeches, and that toilsome uneasiness is a condition of their success. 
An eminent man told me that, when about to serve as junior 
to Follett in a great case, he congratulated his leader on the 
perfect composure which he must have acquired by long practice. 
Sir William merely asked my friend to feel his hand, which was 
“wet with anxiety ;” and my friend added that this is the sort of 
man most likely to succeed.” The late Lord Derby said that his 
principal speeches cost him two sleepless nights—one in which 
he was thinking what he should say, the other in which he was 
lamenting what he might have said better; and, in like manner, 
Cicero is said to have had a bad night before his speech pro Murend. 
Indeed, according to Plutarch, he “not only wanted courage in 
arms, but in his speaking also: he began timidly, and in many 
cases he scarcely left off trembling and shaking even when he got 
thoroughly into the current and substance of his speech.” The fact 
is that of those who, in the most different times and circumstances, 
have achieved the highest eloquence—eloguium ac famam Demosthenis 
aut Gladstonis—almost all have .paid the penalty of great nervous 
sensibility. 

The same may, in some measure, be affirmed of other artists. 
We are all familiar with cases in which poets, under temporary 
excitement, have imparted a delight that must have contrasted 
utterly with their own habitual state of mind: for example, 
Cowper, when he wrote “John Gilpin,’ and Statius, who, cum 


(1) Bacon's Apophthegms.—Stories of this sort, however mythical, have a certain 
dramatic interest. If they do not show what a particular poet or orator did, they tend 
to show what, in the opinion of the myth-makers and myth-transmitters, poets and 
orators were likely to have done. 

(2) Mr. Galton has a suggestive remark about some men, eminently distinguished 
in the Indian mutiny, but wholly undistinguished before and since. “ ‘They had the 
advantage of possessing too tough a fibre to be crushed by anxiety and physical misery, 
and, perhaps in} consequence of that very toughness, they required a stimulus of the 
sharpest kind to goad them to all the exertions of which they were capable.” 
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Victor Hugo commends what he calls 
the trouble of Shakespeare, and adds words to the effect: ‘C'est 
cela qui manque a Goethe, loué a tort pour son impassibilité qui 
est infériorité.” So important is this trouble both to poets and to 
orators, that one is tempted to say of many of them, in Biblical 
phrase, that they are like the troubled sea which cannot rest; and 
that, though they often commune with their own hearts, they cannot 
possibly “be still.” Not actors only, but all artists, find their great 
peril in what M. Taine calls ?habitude de jouer avec les passions 
humaines ; and, in order to acquire and keep up this habit, they must 
have an abundance of passions wherewith to play. 

Having said thus much, we have gone far towards answering our 
second question, why men of genius are so often thin-skinned? It 
is no mere quibble to say that their sensibility is accompanied by 
sensitiveness, and that, having so much “ feeling” about them, they 
are particularly liable to feel pain. Nor, again, is it hard to see 
why fear is so often the beginning of wisdom and success. First, it 
is a moral anti-soporific. If “fear hath torment,” torment at least 
keeps one awake. To take a comparison from tapestry, fear is the 
underside, or wrong side, of zeal. When a man longs to win, he 
fears and trembles to lose; and a great man often owes more than 
he suspects to that nervous self-dissatisfaction which he will not 
acknowledge even to himself, but which in fact raises his ideal, so 
that he is disposed to count a merely partial triumph as a total 
failure—Nil actum credens, dum quid superesset agendum. So much 
may be said of almost any great man. But we have further seen 
why, in the case of an artist, we must not look to find that laborious 
self-mastery which is needed for the highest kind of courage. 
Possibly even any great effort of self-control might be hurtful to the 
artist as such ; for genius is of spontaneous growth, and is in danger 
of being bent out of shape. It is true that the poet is born, not 
made; but by much overtraining he might be unmade. The 
possession of strong emotions and passions is at once the necessity 
and the danger of an artist’s life; they are the Pegasus which he 
has to ride, and to ride without being thrown off. The artistic 
mean in this respect may be illustrated by the extreme: the thinness 
of the partition between great wits and eccentricity or madness is 
shown by the number of great wits who break through the parti- 
tion, They are, in fact, the Bellerophons who cannot hold their 
heavenly steed in. Hence it may not be irrelevant to call attention 
to the complaint of one great poet about the genus irritabile vatum ; 
and to the confession of another, that 


‘* We poets are, upon a poet’s word, 
Of all mankind the creatures most absurd.” 


Plutarch says that orators and sportsmen, whom he unequally yokes 
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together, are of all men the least capable of controlling their 
tempers. Lord Chatham was sometimes afraid to make a speech, 
lest he should lose his self-command, and betray State secrets. It 
is probably through this want of self-restraint and adaptiveness 
that the marriages of poets are often so unhappy. Nor are other 
artists—artists commonly so called—free from the characteristic 
failings of men of genius, as may be seen from the following case ; 
let us, however, hope it is an extreme one. It is said of Giorgio 
Benda, the violinist, “‘ that, after his wife had died in his arms, he 
rushed to the piano to express his grief, but soon becoming inter- 
ested in the airs he was originating, he forgot both his grief and 
the cause of it so completely, that when his servant interrupted him 
to ask about communicating the recent event to the neighbours, 
Giorgio jumped up in a puzzle, and went to his wife’s room to con- 
sult her.”* The above causes may account for the comparatively 
early deaths to which, as statistics show, great artists are liable. It 
may be said of this short-lived class that their spiritual fire is too 
much for them, and that, like jelly on a hot plate, they waste 
away in continual agitation. At first sight, Lord Palmerston 
might seem a signal exception to the principles we have laid down. 
His relatives were struck by his insensibility to pain, and Sir Henry 
Holland has confirmed their testimony: ‘I have seen him, under 
a fit of gout which would have sent other men to their couches, 
continue his work of writing or reading on public business, almost 
without abatement, amidst the chaos of papers which covered the 
floor as well as the tables of his room.”? But, in truth, Lord 
Palmerston is no exception to our rule, or rather he is an excep- 
tion that proves our rule. He was an able speaker; for so able a 
man, with so much practice in speaking, could hardly fail to be 
such. But an orator’s passion and self-forgetfulness were just what 
he had not. Indeed, his freedom from the oratorical vexation of 
spirit may have helped to enable him to continue prime minister of a 
great nation at an age unsurpassed except by Fleury, whose political 
longevity Lord Palmerston spoke of with a sort of envy, and who, 
with his fourscore years and nine, seems to have furnished another 
instance of life being lengthened by its burdens being borne easily. 

(1) Hereditary Genius, p. 243. The opposition, amounting almost to incompati- 
bility, between the Greek, or artistic, and the Roman, or self-disciplining, type of 
character is eloquently expressed by Mommsen. He sums up by saying that “it is 
only a pitiful narrow-mindedness that will object to the Athenian, that he did not 
know how to mould his state like the Fabii and the Valerii; or to the Roman, that 
he did not learn to carve like Phidias, and to write like Aristophanes.” : 

(2) A similar remark may, in some degree, be applied to the late Mr. Babbage. 
It might be an interesting matter for inquiry whether mathematicians, with their 
wexciting and, at the same time, engrossing study, may not, on the one hand, be less 


sensitive to pain than many men, and, on the other hand, more capable of distracting 
their minds during it. 
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It appears from what we have said that, in_making moral esti- 
mates, it is often impossible to allow for extreme sensitiveness of 
whatever kind; for the quality cannot be tested. In regard to 
physical suffering, we have no painometer. A man’s fortitude under 
given painful conditions is a function of two variables: it depends 
on the degree of his insensibility to pain, and also on his power of 
repressing the signs of pain. Even these two conditions of forti- 
tude are sometimes hard to distinguish, as will be seen from the 
following examples. It is an admitted fact that men in the prime 
of life bear pain much better than either old men or young children. 
Yet one can hardly doubt that men in their prime are-more sensitive 
than men whose faculties have been benumbed by age. But strong 
men have abundant resources on which to fall back, and a fund of 
animal spirits from which to draw in the intervals of pain. In fact, 
they have a set-off against their pain; and, for practical purposes, 
the difference between such a set-off against pain and an actual 
diminution of pain is almost as purely a matter of form and of 
statement as the difference between placing a quantity in plus on 
one side of an equation, and placing the same quantity in minus on 
the other side. The capriciousness of courage set forth in the motto, 
Jactantius merent qui minus dolent, may be further illustrated by a 
fact which I owe to the courtesy of an eminent physician who prac- 
tised many years in Egypt. There isa class of Egyptian peasants 
who, having to submit to a small operation, make a most unseemly 
ado; but, if an arm or a leg has to be removed, they submit, with- 
out a murmur, to the will of God. Indeed, the anomaly of which 
we speak seems to have something very Egyptian about it. Psam- 
menitus, the captive king of Egypt, remained passive when he saw 
his son led to execution by order of Cambyses; but, on seeing one 
of his servants dragged away among the captives, he smote his fore- 
head and lamented. On being asked concerning his conduct, he 
replied that the lesser sorrow admitted of weeping, but that his 
grief for his son was too deep for tears." Such a manner of keep- 
ing silence, even from good words when pain and grief are intense, 
seems to a European extreme and affected. But it is a familiar fact 
that, within reasonable limits, sorrow, like opium, acts in small 
quantities as a stimulant, in large quantities as a sedative: Cure 
leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.* Indulgence, however, can be 


(1) Herod. III. 14. 

(2) A similar idea is expressed in the lines, Zt via vir tandem voci laxata dolore est ; 
and also in a justly celebrated canto of Jn Memoriam (xix., “The Danube to the Severn 
gave, &c.”). I remember being amused by a phrase which George Sand applies to 
an excellent, but unsympathetic, Englishman, who always blundered over giving 
advice: “Ce malheureux n’avait pas le don des larmes.” This sentence hits off to 4 
nicety what the author’s countrymen think of our phlegmatic people. At any rate, we 
could not retaliate the charge. 
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granted to the stupor of grief, only when it is genuine; when the 
grief itself refuses to speak, not when it is ostentatiously silenced. 
And, on this account, some of us feel less sympathy with David, 
who refused to mourn for his son when mourning was of no avail, 
than with Solon, who, on a like occasion, being chid for weeping, 
answered, “I weep, because weeping is of no avail.” Perhaps, 
indeed, it may be doubted whether giving vent to grief, mental or 
bodily, is not often of some use,—better, that is, than bottling it up. 
The late Professor Sedgwick, having dislocated his shoulder, was 
advised by his surgeon to call out when in pain, and on no account 
to act the hero. Epicurus not only permits, but urges his wise man 
tocry out in torments. Montaigne tells us that some physicians in 
his time regarded screaming as a relief to women in childbirth ; 
and he goes on to assure us, at rather unnecessary length, that, if in 
pain himself, he should scream likewise. Such statements, however, 
must be understood with a reserve; and the commendation must be 
limited to expressions of grief as harmless as what the Roman poet 
has called Jachryme inanes, and what the English poet has no less 
justly called idle tears. Other signs of sorrow cannot be approved. 
Bion, the sage, seeing a mourner pull qut his hair, asked, “ Does this 
man think baldness a remedy for grief?” 

The Egyptian mode of courage, as we call it, suggests an Oriental 
peculiarity with which, since the Indian mutiny, every one is 
familiar. Natives of the East often show a remarkable composure 
in the presence or immediate prospect of a great calamity. I heard 
the other day a narrative of three sepoys, who were awaiting their 
execution with a plate of rice before each. Number 1 being 
dragged off before his meal was finished, Number 2 scooped the 
remains of it on to his own plate, and ate as fast as he could till the 
fatal summons interrupted him; whereupon Number 3 followed 
suit, and had just time, with unabated appetite, to get through his 
own portion as well as that last bequest of his two friends. Now, 
it is strange that such fortitude as this should be so one- 
sided. Mr. Charles Austin used to say that his great aim in 
life was “never to desire the unattainable, and never to regret 
the inevitable.” This goal towards which he was laboriously 
plodding, the sepoys seemed to gain as it were by a leap; and one 
might have expected that, being so callous when death was certain, 
they would be bold and active when there was a chance of life. But 
the fact is, that they were in a manner too patient to be brave. 
The very perfection of their passive courage was a hindrance to their 
possession of active courage. So hard is it often to distinguish 
between incurable ills, and ills just not incurable, that persons who 
find resignation easy when there is no hope, are apt to extend their 
passiveness to the border-land, and to think of the will of God when 
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they might be striving for the good of men. We may illustrate our 
meaning by the converse proposition: the energetic courage of the 
most vigorous races is nearly allied to impatience. Mr. Mill has 
quoted the remark that, if anything goes wrong in politics, Frenchmen 
say, “Il faut de la patience ;”” while Englishmen cry out, “ What a 
shame!”’; and he adds, that the latter state of mind is the more 
conducive to success. Yet an Englishman is apt to carry his con- 
stitutional grumbling to the extreme of crying ‘‘Shame” where 
there is no shame, and where the highest wisdom would dictate 
submission. 

The superiority of lower races in passive endurance is a phe- 
nomenon not perhaps limited to races of men. In Quentin 
Durward, some gipsies about to be executed are likened to “foxes, 
which, after all their wiles and artful attempts at escape are 
exhausted, die with a silent and sullen fortitude, which wolves and 
bears, the fiercer objects of the chase, do not exhibit.” At any 
rate, some of the lower animals, especially insects, display a won- 
derful indifference to bodily maiming. We are all familiar with 
instances of bisected wasps which have gone on drinking, like 
Munchausen’s horse; and with narratives of moths having pins in 
their bodies, which have yet contrived to get about and devour their 
more securely transfixed neighbours. But perhaps the most marvel- 
lous story of the kind is one of beneficent decapitation, and may 
recall what Juvenal says of Pompey, that his servatum caput was a 
misfortune to him. Colonel Pringle, it seems, could not keep dragon- 
flies alive in confinement more than a few days; so he bethought 
him of the plan of cutting off their heads. This ingenious method 
lengthened life about thirty-fold; for one of the capite minores 
lived four, another six months.' Whatever view we may take of 
this singular example of sanitary headlessness, it is certain that 
“the poor beetle that we tread upon” does not suffer anything 
approaching to the dying pang of a “giant,” or even of a 
dog. It may have been natural that Shakespeare, writing when he 
did, should have thought otherwise; but humanitarians of the 
present day are less excusable for often holding language that 
involves the old error. It is, however, not my present purpose to 
enter on the delicate task, delicate especially for a Utilitarian and a 
Darwinian, of defending the rather sweeping prerogative which man 
claims, and must claim, in disposing of his cousins, the brutes. 
Perhaps it may be doubted whether the Utilitarian principle can be 
applied to those distant relatives quite so unreservedly as Mr. Mill 
wished to apply it.? I will merely remark that there have been 

(1) Encyclopedia Britannica, III. 177, s. v. Animal Kingdom. 


(2) “ Dissertations and Discussions,” II. 483: a very strong passage, After all, it is 
hard for the Utilitarian, or any other theory of morals, to bear the strain of the most 
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persons, merciful to the lower animals, who have taken it out by 
injustice to their fellows. ‘ The Turks,” says Bacon, “are a cruel 
people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs 
and birds.” And the murderer, Eugene Aram, is said to have 
removed worms from his path into a place of safety. <A few 
instances of this kind should be commended to the notice of many 
excellent persons, who are alike indignant with even the more 
moderate advocates of vivisection and with the advocates of eutha- 
nasia—with those who reluctantly make a few guinea-pigs suffer for 
the good of science and mankind, and with those who object to their 
fellow-men being forced to suffer for the good of noone. Might 
not the torrent of philozoic wrath be profitably diverted towards 
certain field-sports which are morally hurtful to men, as well as 
physically hurtful to their victims; or towards the game of Polo, 
where immeritis franguntur crura caballis ? 

Be this, however, as it may, there can be little doubt that the 
savage is, comparatively speaking, “like a beast with lower 
pleasures, like a beast with lower pains;’’ and that generally, 
among both beasts and men, the higher the organization, the 
greater is the sensitiveness. Hence it follows that the brutal 
punishments and deeds of violence, so prevalent in ancient times, 
must not be measured by the standard of modern suffering ; for 
probably our forefathers were by nature less sensitive to pain than 
we are, and they certainly were far more inured to it. These 
considerations are yet more important in judging of the too frequent 
violence of the poor, who are remarkable for what they bear, as well 
as for what they inflict, and whose roughness may be associated with 
their toughness. Some of my readers may remember the anecdote 
of the wife who was advised by the clergyman to bear her husband’s 
ill-treatment with patience, and to heap coals of fire on his head. 
When next her counsellor met her, he asked whether she had taken 
the hint. “No, sir,” was the answer: “I thought of putting fire 
on my husband’s head, but I tried boiling water.’* On hearing this 
story, one is struck, not merely with amazement at the woman’s 
stupidity, but also with the suspicion that her husband can hardly 
have been so bad after all, or she would not have been left, with 
extreme cases. Suppose that some angel or fairy had made the offer that a single in- 
habitant of another planet, who would otherwise be painlessly annihilated, should be 
made happy for ever, on.condition that all mankind, to be ultimately annihilated in any 
case, should be tortured for billions of years; it is plain that, in strict theory, an in- 
finite amount of happiness, even if concentrated on an individual, should enormously 
outweigh any finite amount of misery. Yet, if such an offer had been virtuously 
accepted on behalf of the human race by any saint or sage—in other words, if he had 
loved his unseen neighbour as himself, and as his neighbour whom he had seen— 
would not the latter have thought him righteous overmuch ? 


(1) This incident was mentioned in the House of Commons in 1873, and, I believe, 
purports to be authentic. 


VOL. XIX. N.S. 
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bones unbroken, so quietly to announce her too warm reception of 
him. Possibly, however, the unpleasantness of such a ‘bath would 
be less felt among the classes trained to hardship than among the 
rich. At any rate, the poor have a wonderful way of making 
light of severe accidents, even when those accidents have just 
befallen them. Not long ago, a sawyer in Derbyshire was exhibiting 
his skill before his master, and had the misfortune to cut off his own 
hand ; his first thought was to apologize for his awkwardness. This 
may pair with the story of the Roman soldier in Gaul, who, being 
publicly thanked by Czxsar for a dangerous service in reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position, knelt down and begged forgiveness for having 
lost his shield in crossing a river. It must be admitted that such 
abject loyalty lies near the border of servility, and that, when shown 
by an educated man, it decidedly crosses that border. A French 
king paid one of his nobles the compliment of visiting him during 
his last illness. ‘‘ Pardonnez moi, sire,’ said the dying courtier, 
“« si je fais des grimaces ; je suis dans mon agonie.”’ 

It has already been remarked, how various is the estimate, and 
how mean was Bacon’s estimate, of courage. A yet lower value was 
set on it by Rochester in his well-known saying, that ‘every man 
would be a coward if he durst.” According to this view, a general, 
exhorting his soldiers to be brave, is a sort of homeopathist, who 
cures like by like, and who can only remedy the lack of physical 
courage by means of the lack of moral courage :— 


‘* Still heaping on the fear of ill, 
The fear of men,—a coward still.” 


Rochester’s disparagement of courage may have arisen from his 
own courage having, at one time, been underacloud. Yet in his 
cynical epigram there lies some measure of truth. Divested of 
exaggeration, and somewhat expanded, his thought may be expressed 
thus :—military courage, like other virtues, is in great measure 
maintained and directed by public opinion; but it is sometimes 
right to be cauticus when public opinion is opposed to caution: 
hence will arise cases in which great moral courage may incur the 
reproach of cowardice; and, on the other hand, cases in which a 
display of physical courage may denote a want of moral courage. 
The first class of these cases was illustrated by the great Fabius, 
who was upbraided by his soldiers for wisely’ refusing to meet 


(1) Bacon gives examples of extreme indifference both to heat and to cold. The 
Indians, ‘I mean the sect of their wise men, lay themselves upon a stack of wood, 
and so sacrifice themselves by fire.’ The cpposite case is less familiar. ‘There be 
monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water till they 
be engaged with hard ice.” Last autumn, in an Alpine hotel, I met a veteran hydro- 
pathist who derived comfort from bathing every morning in an almost freezing lake, 
and who rolled, in a state of nature, on the snowy mountains above. 
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Hannibal in the field. The second class may have been exemplified 
in the Balaklava charge, of which the French general said, 
C'est magnifique, mais ce west pas la guerre. If this criticism was 
just, the magnificence was akin to the splendide mendax, and wisdom 
would have preferred something homelier. Here, then, moral 
courage should have been the moderator of physical courage. Our 
meaning may be made yet plainer by adverting to the fear of assassi- 
nation. A great philosopher has observed that it is by sudden and 
uncertain perils that our presence of mind is most sorely tried ; for 
they admit of no preparation, and, in order to withstand them, our 
courage must have become a second nature. This is why the fear of 
assassination has so often thrown brave men off their balance. It 
acts in two opposite ways. On the one hand, many men, such as 
Cromwell and Gentz, have been made by it moody and suspicious. 
But, on the other hand, this fear often simulates rashness, and drives 
people into a fatalistic indifference. It is as if they could only 
‘ avoid thinking of the overhanging sword too much, by refusing to 
think of it at all. Caesar, unwisely, as the event showed, neglected 
all precaution for his safety, on the ground that “he had rather 
suffer death once than always live in fear of it.””* In like manner, 
Queen Elizabeth, when advised to have a guard, declared that she 
“had rather be dead than put in custody.” Wellington used 
similar language to Lady Aldborough, who, during the occupation 
of Paris, remonstrated with him for risking his life in the French 
theatres. But the most fallacious, because the most explicit, 
aphorism of the kind is attributed to Henry IV.; it assumes the 
imposing form of a dilemma, yet it involves a principle which might 
be extended to the omission of precautions against criminals of all 
sorts. ‘“‘He who fears death,” said the king, “will undertake 
nothing against me; he who despises his own life will always be 
master of mine.” The answer is obvious, that mankind cannot he 
thus sharply divided into those who do fear death and those who 
do not. Suppose a given risk of failing, and a given risk of being 
executed, to be just short of what will daunt an average assassin : 
if either or both of these risks be much increased, almost every 
assassin will be deterred. Possibly, however, the passive attitude so 
often assumed by persons whose lives are threatened, on whatever 
ground they defend it, is often the result of a wise calculation. 
They may think that, in their own case, valour is the better part of 
discretion, and that. the best chance of averting assassination is to 
defy it. If such is their principle, it resembles that of Van Amburgh, 
who, being asked what he should do if he met a lion in the desert, 
answered, “If I wished for certain death, I should turn and run 
away.” ? As Shakespeare says, 
(1) Plutarch’s Lives. 


(2) Col. Higginson’s “Outdoor Papers.” 
12 
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‘<To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 
Were to incense the boar to follow us.” 

The fear of assassination leads up to, and forms part of, a far 
wider subject, the fear of death. We have already referred to the 
question, how far, when this fear is excessive, physical courage, 
and how far moral courage, should be considered at fault. We will 
conclude with a few reflections on this matter, while utterly dis- 
claiming the thought of treating it scientifically or exhaustively in 
a few pages. 

In comparing the grounds for fearing death in ancient and in 
modern times, it may be said roughly that the physical terrors of 
death are constant, while the moral terrors are variable. Not, 
indeed, that the mere physical terrors have been, strictly speaking, 
unchanged. For it is probable that the ancients, being used to 
hardship and suffering, were less sensitive to the sting of death than 
we are. On the other hand, it is certain that the progress of 
medicine, including the use of anesthetics, has done something 
towards extracting that sting, and will in time do much more. No 
doubt, our medical improvements often increase the immediate fear 
of death which is felt by the dying: if the dying suffered more, 
their minds would be distracted, and they would shrink less from the 
final relief. But, at any rate, those medical improvements tend to 
mitigate the apprehension which the mere pain of dying excites in 
the world at large. And it is enough for my purpose that this pain 
of dying can hardly be worse with us than it was with our fore- 
fathers; the balance, if balance there is, is probably in our favour. 

Yet, strange to say, the entire terrors of death seem to be greater 
in our time than in that of the great classical writers. To prove 
this assertion would not be easy ; but scholars will hardly dispute it. 
It is remarkable that Bacon, when maintaining the paradox that 
the fear of death is the weakest of emotions, chooses all his examples 
from among pagans. He mentions, among other instances, the 
dying jest of Vespasian: Ut puto, Deus fio. It would be unfair to 
judge of the ancient indifference to death from this exceptional 
utterance ; just as, on the other hand, it would be unfair to judge 
of the modern alarm at death from the case of Johnson, who, when 
the surgeon made slight scarifications in his swollen leg, exclaimed, 
“Deeper! deeper! I want length of life; and you are afraid of 
giving me pain, which I do not value.” Yet it is hard not to think 
that these opposite frames of mind exhibit the ancient and modern 
tendencies in regard to death, though they exhibit them “ writ 
large.” The best of the ancients knew, as we do not know, how to 
obey the maxim of the great poet of stoicism, and to take a negative 
view of death as the mere end of life, the goal in the course of 


nature; if infirm or suffering, they could even go the length of 
Dryden’s rendering of that maxim— 
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Hence they managed to take death easily, through thinking of it 
as a matter of course, and thinking but little of it even thus; while 
with us, on the other hand, death is just what Byron called it—* the 
doom we dread, yet dwell upon ;”’ and it is life which now dwindles 
into being the accident of our existence—/’antichambre de la mort, 
or rather, de Péternité. In truth, the ancients (or, more properly, 
the Greek and Roman free citizens), in seeking fortem animum, 
mortis terrore carentem, acted by anticipation on my friend’s rule, 
not to regret the inevitable; and to this unregretfulness, this dislike 
of breaking their wings against the bars of their cage, they owed 
much of that light-hearted joyousness which formed a real side of 
their character, though a less important side than we are apt to 
think.” 

It is observed by Lessing that, in comparing the views entertained 
by different ages or races concerning death, their art proves a safer 
guide than their literature. Perhaps we may explain the grounds 
of this judgment by saying that literature is able, and is therefore 
expected, to give a diorama of what it depicts, while art can give 
only a panorama. Thus, in describing death, writers, especially 
poets, have to ring the changes of ever-varying, yet monotonous, 
details concerning the divers modes and stages, and the unexhilarat- 
ing appendages, of dying. On the other hand, a painter or sculptor 
is in the strictest manner bound to the unities of space and time. 
Thus, if he seeks to represent death in the abstract, he can only give 
a momentary and concentrated view of it. His representation must 
(so far as it goes) include everything, and yet must include nothing 
that needs to be explained ; so that he must confine himself to the 
essential and constant features of death, as distinguished from those 
which are accidental, and which vary in individual cases. What, 
then, are the essential ideas of death that are embodied in ancient 
and in modern art? To this Lessing replies that ancient art gene- 
rally symbolizes death by emblems of repose and insensibility— 
modern art by a skeleton. It is true that he deprecates and 
denounces this tendency of modern art. Being himself on the side of 
the angels, he would have agreed with Coleridge that a good man’s 

(1) Dumas. 

(2) No passage in Herodotus strikes me as more impressive than the one (vi. 98) in 
which he says that, in the three generations which had just elapsed, more evils befel 
Greece than in the twenty generations before. He is speaking of the age of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Pericles—the very greatest, and, one would have thought, happiest 
age in the annals of the greatest and happiest nation of antiquity. Also, he himself 
seems to have been a happy man; happy certainly in this, that he was born and died 
just at the right time: he was a child when Greece became safe from Persia, and his 
long life closed before the fall of Athens. Yet this great and happy man, speaking of 
this great and seemingly happy age, could only describe it as eminently miserable. 


The fact is that he had a near view cf the age, while we only see it “ foreshorten’d in 
the tract of time.’ What is this historical perspective worth ? 
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surest friends should be “ himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.” 
And as an angel rather than as a skeleton, he would fain have seen 
death typified. Still, in dealing with things, not as he wished them 
to be, but as they are, he emphatically declares that ancient art and 
ancient thought represented death more favourably than modern art 
or modern thought. Hence it appears that his authority in this 
matter, being given with reluctance, should carry all the more 
weight, and that this authority is distinctly on the side of the view 
for which we have been contending. 

Assuming, then, that the entire terrors of death have increased, 
while its physical terrors have, if anything, diminished, what has 
increased must be the aggregate of its non-physical, or, as we call 
them, its moral terrors. What, let us ask, is the nature of these 
moral terrors? Some of them are of minor importance, being 
indeed little more than a reflection of the physical terrors. Thus, 
Mr. Mill at one time condemned capital punishments on the ground 
that, by connecting death with crimes, they add an imaginary to the 
natural horror of it; much as King John, apologizing to Hubert for 
unflattering comments, improved matters by explaining that a sus- 
picion of murder had “ presented thee more hideous than thou ert.” 
Probably, however, we should be on our guard against expecting 
(in later life Mr. Mill would hardly have expected) men’s nerves to 
be much strengthened by any mere mechanical reform like the one 
I have mentioned. Yet there is at least one such reform which might 
do some good in this direction: the aspect of death might be a little 
softened, if cemeteries gave place to crematories, and our minds were 
relieved from the revolting associations of the grave. If cremation 
has such a tendency, some of the ancients had, in this respect, less 
inducement to fear death than we have. Also, it may be contended 
that, if the ancients had little fear of the end of life, this may have 
been partly because they set little value on the beginning or middle 
of it,—the difference between them and us being, not that they 
dreaded death less, but that we love life more. This remark may 
have some application to Orientals, both present and past: as, for 
instance, we may gather from the gloomy view of life expressed 
in the Davidian hymns. But the explanation can scarcely be 
extended to the free citizens of the great classical nations; for, 
granting that, in spite of appearances, our life is happier and 
brighter than theirs was, it certainly cannot be so much happier 
and brighter as to set in appreciably greater contrast the dark 
colours of death. Moreover, some Orientals must have had a special 
reason to fear dying, particularly the Buddhists, whose posthumous 
ideal for the best of us is, that we must, through much tribulation 
and many transmigrations, enter into the land of nothingness. Yet 
Buddhism is not the only or the chief religion which, through 
the post mortem mystery, has the effect of attaching men to life. 
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Christian charity, it is true, has done much to make the domestic 
ties tender and sacred; and this is one reason why we shrink so 
much from dying, and leaving those who will grieve for us. But 
Christian charity is not the only cause of our so recoiling from the 
separation. It might have been thought that the Christian faith, 
by declaring the parting not to be final, would do as much to miti- 
gate its pang as Christian charity could do to embitter that pang; 
yet, in fact, Christian: faith and Christian charity seem to combine to 
embitter it. The pain of the final parting, as felt by Christians, is 
partly due to the deep solemnity which Christian sentiment attaches 
to death ; and this solemnity is not unconnected with a vague sense 
of dismay at the tremendous uncertainty as to what our dying 
friends will see and feel when their eyes are closed. In short, there 
is reason to think that it is “‘ the dread of something after death” 
which now makes cowards of us all; and that, St. Paul notwith- 
standing, Christian mourners, as a rule, have sorrowed, not less than 
others who have no hope, but more than others who have no fear." 
An objection to this view may be founded on the odd stories that 
one hears about the death-beds of infidels and heretics. But it is 
obvious to answer, first, that a modern freethinker, who, with great 
suffering, has “obtained this freedom,” is not like a thinker who 
is “free-born.” Those who (as Tennyson puts it), “after toil and 
storm, may seem to have reached a purer air,” seldom shake off the 
effects of the less pure air and the fatigue; and they are apt, 
especially in their last hours, to be haunted by the impressions of 
their youth, and the beliefs of those around them. This tendency 
of dying persons was well indicated by Patru, when Bossuet visited 
him on his death-bed. Monsieur,” said Bossuet, “on vous a 
regardé jusqu’ici comme un esprit fort. Songez a détromper le 
public par des discours sincéres et religieux.” ‘Il est plus a 
propos,” replied the dying man, “que je me taise; on ne parle en 
ses derniers moments que par faiblesse ou par vanité.” The 
enervating effects of training up a child in the fear of hell are 
especially visible in the pupils of those austere Calvinists, from 
whose early influence it is so hard to release oneself, and who 
expect the kingdom of heaven to be about as populous as the 
princedom of Monaco. Secondly, the true account of a heretic’s 
death-bed is often hard to obtain. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Voltaire, his enemies persuade others, and perhaps themselves, that 


(1) Probably also the modern development of the primitive belief that, without 
shedding of blood, there is no remission, and the momentous results attributed to the 
death on Calvary, have helped to give a direction and an intensity to the Christian 
sentiment about death. Observe, too, that a moderately good pagan might hope to be 
moderately happy hereafter; whereas a moderately good Christian, or rather Pro- 
testant, is tottering between infinite extremes, without even purgatory to serve as a 
mean. The paths of two men, whose degrees of sinfulness differ by a hair’s breadth, 
may diverge into torment and glory: ‘lle crucem pretium tulit, hic diadema. 
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he actually felt what they expected him to feel, and his remorse 
is evolved out of their own consciousness; sometimes, on the 
other hand, they give a flippant version of his courage, and distort 
it in a cynical caricature. The latter cause may have helped to 
produce the stories about Rabelais. It is said that, when dying, 
he sent for his domino, with the words, ‘“Beati qui in Domino 
moriuntur.” When Cardinal du Bellay sent his page to inquire 
after him, the dying man replied: “ Tell your master the state you 
find me in; I am going in quest of a Great Perhaps. He is up in 
the jay’s nest. Bid him keep where he is; and, for you, you will 
never be anything but a fool. Draw the curtain; the farce is 
ended.” 

In an old work by Deslandes, several instances are related which 
bear on this subject, and some of which closely resemble the anec- 
dotes just given. It is there stated that Gassendi, in his last illness, 
exclaimed: “I know neither who placed me in the world, nor why 
I was placed in it, nor why I am taken from it ;” and that the last 
words of Hobbes were: “I am going to take a great leap in the 
dark.’ Shortly before dying, the English sage exhibited his wit; 
after rejecting various epitaphs suggested by his friends, he said he 
should prefer the inscription, “This is the philosopher’s stone.” He 
thus almost realised beforehand the important part of the ideal of 
Charles Lamb, who hoped that his own last breath would be inhaled 
through a pipe, and exhaled in a pun. Sometimes a more or less 
witty flash of indignation is struck out of a dying man by the obtru- 
siveness of theological busybodies. A Frenchman in his last illness, 
being thus wearied by a priest, silenced his ghostly importuner with 
the promise: ‘“‘ Vous serez payé, mais laissez-moi en repos.” The 
famous Grammont, shortly before he expired, received a visit from 
the Marquis de Dangeau, who was sent by the King to try and con- 
vert him. The dying man, though in agony, could not forbear 
twitting his sorrowing wife, who was dévote, with the suggestion that 
the Marquis might succeed in doing what she had long sought to do 
in vain: ‘Comtesse, si vous n’y prenez garde, Dangeau vous escamo- 
tera ma conversion.” Bourdelot, being troubled in his last moments 
by a priest who used great plainness of speech, implored him to veil 
his coarse exhortation in Latin. In compliance with this whim, the 
astonished cwré proceeded to quote St. Augustine—“ Quoi! monsieur,” 
interrupted the penitent, “ pouvez vous approuver un pareil langage? 
Mon oreille est choquée des expressions rudes d’un Afriquain.” 
Vanini, when about to be burnt at Toulouse on the charge of 
atheism, exclaimed in a clear voice: ‘“ Jésus-Christ a, dit-on, craint 
la mort; et moi, je suis intrépide en ces derniers moments.”* Ht 


(1) Some examples of callousness on the part of condemned criminals are reeorded by 
Montaigne :—“ One that they were leading to the gallows told them they must not 
carry him through such a street, lest a merchant, that lived there, should arrest him by 
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must be owned that this not very modest or conciliatory comparison 
savours somewhat of sensational display. A characteristic form of 
such love of display has been shown by certain French purists, whose 
grammatical pedantry haunted them through life, and who split 
hairs at their dying gasp. Malherbe—to whose influence over 
French poetry Boileau has paid a superb compliment—when on his 
death-bed, rallied his last remains of strength to correct a bystander 
for an inelegance of diction ; being rebuked by his confessor for 
this levity, he declared that he could not help himself, for he felt 
bound “ défendre jusqu’d la mort la pureté de la langue Francaise.” 
This may recall the story of the Academician whose life had been ° 
occupied with verbal subtleties, and whose dying words were—“ Je 
vais—ou je m’en vais; car ? Academie n’a pas encore decidé.” We 
need hardly observe that this jocularity of moribunds nearly always 
rings hollow, and that it has little in common with genuine courage 
like that of the Normans, who (according to Gibbon) sighed in the 
laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies of death. Indeed, in 
the two instances last given, the affectation is as evident, if not quite 
as offensive, as in the case of those who deliberately act a part in the 
last scene of their lives, and dress up for dying. Thus, when about 
to expire, Augustus Czsar, after sending for a mirror and arranging 
his hair, asked jestingly whether he was not a good comedian ; and, 
with a like bravado, Buchanan, though strictly forbidden in his 
fatal illness to drink wine, died nevertheless theatrically holding a 
glass in his hand and reciting verses of Propertius. Some of these 
details concerning philosophical death-beds may, we repeat, be 
doubtful. But, at any rate, there can be no doubt that death was 
met with ostentatious indifference by that not very philosophical 
patroness of philosophers, Madame de Pompadour. She put on a 
silk dress, and painted her face (like Pope’s Narcissa) ; and, when 
her confessor was leaving her, she stopped him; “ Attendez un 
instant, M. le curé ; nous nous en irons ensemble.’ Her levity had 
a fit counterpart in the cynicism of her royal lover, who, on seeing 
her funeral procession, shed no tear (he had not the don des darmes), 
but merely exclaimed : “Madame la Marquise aura aujourd’hui un 
mauvais temps pour son voyage.”* Such cases of apathy, whether 
on the part of the dying persons themselves or of their friends, may 
the way for an old debt. Another said to the hangman, he must not touch his neck for 
fear of making him laugh outright, he was so ticklish. Another answered his confessor, 
who promised him that he should that day sup with our Lord, ‘Do you go then,’ said 
he, ‘in my room, for I, for my part, keep fast to-day.’—Book I. ch. 40. 

(1) In a like spirit Butler alludes to the storms which accompanied the death of 
Cromwell :— 


“Toss’d in a furious hurricane 
Did Oliver give up his reign.” 


Dean Ramsay, in his tales of Scottish humour, relates that a pious Miss Johnstone, 
without a thought of irreverence, complained of the weather when she was dying :— 
“Ech, what a nicht for me to be fleeing through the air!” 
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be given for what they are worth; but assuredly they ill contrast 
with the dignified fortitude which was shown by so many of the 
ancients, and which the ancient poet of annihilation has finely 
indicated :— 
‘* What horror seest thou in that quiet state, 

What bugbear dreams to fright thee after fate ? 

No ghost, no goblins, that still passage keep ; 

But all is there serene, in that eternal sleep.” ! 
This pawan over death has a special interest as exhibiting the pagan 
tendency even in one who, though in paganism, was not of it—who 
was what may be termed a pagan infidel. How strangely does his 
confident and defiant tone differ from the melancholy beauty of the 
following stanza by another infidel poet—an infidel, however, who 
was penetrated with modern sentiment, and on whom Christianity 
had left its mark :-— 

‘‘This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel : 

When all that we know, or feel, or see, 

Shall pass like an unreal mystery.” 
It is true that the same pathetic uneasiness had been shown long 
before by pagan writers. Adrian, for example, in his celebrated 
lines, reveals a similar disquietude. But, when he composed those 
lines, the world had already half gone over from Western strength, 
one may say, to Eastern tenderness; paganism was being under- 
mined, not indeed by Christianity, but by those more general causes 
which predisposed men’s minds to receive Christianity. Hence in 
Adrian possibly, as undoubtedly in Marcus Aurelius, the new 
spiritual forces are apparent which have wrought so powerfully on 
modern beliefs. 

Let us consider those beliefs further. Children, says Mr. Max 
Miller, help to correct the irregularities of language. They also set 
in a strong light, and so help to correct, the more flagrant anomalies 
of belief ; and therefore it is interesting to observe the impression 
which the popular creed produces on their unsophisticated minds. 
Some time ago, a relative of tender years startled me by the question 
whether I should dislike going to hell. On my expressing dis- 
pleasure at so singular an inquiry, the child explained, with equal 
simplicity and point, that, as most people would go to hell, surely 
he or I, or one of his parents, or of his brothers and sisters, must 
be of the number.? As to the condition in which the poor child 
expected some of his kinsfolk to spend eternity, I may refer to 

(1) Lucretius translated by Dryden. 

(2) The fear of hell takes various, and sometimes grotesque, forms; as was shown 
in the story of the dying Scotchman, who asked his minister whether he could save 


himself from the wrath to come by leaving £10,000 to his kirk. “I canna promise 
that,” said the shrewd theologian, “ dut it’s worth trying.” 
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a hymn which used to be sung in a parish church, and which was 
taught to me in my boyhood. The following verse remains in my 
memory, after the lapse of twenty years; for it most happily illus- 
trates the orthodox doctrine which, more than any other, took pos 
session of my youthful mind :— 
‘«* When I hear the wicked call 

On the rocks and hills to fall ; 

When I see them start and shrink 

On the fiery deluge brink ; 

Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 

Not till then, how much I owe.” 
This ghastly thanksgiving falls little short of a saying attributed 
to some noted Evangelical: “Mr. Maurice doesn’t believe in the 
eternity of punishment, but we hope for better things.” Possibly, 
this last story is apocryphal; but it is certain that a late bishop of 
the same school discoursed on the supposed difficulty of people 
being happy in heaven, while knowing that their deceased kinsfolk 
were elsewhere. In heaven, he explained, sympathy with the will of 
God will be indefinitely strengthened; at the same time, ties of 
family will be weakened: so that, instead of pitying our doomed 
relatives, we shall actually take part with the divine justice which 
dooms them. Alas! how often one has thought that, on the first 
day of creation, if benevolence had really been armed with omnipo- 
tence, the fiat would have been, not “ Let there be light,’’ but “ Let 
an infinite number of sentient beings be perfectly happy for ever.” 

Of course it is not meant that these dismal doctrines have ever 

been fully realised by a large number of persons; otherwise the 
case put by Bishop Butler might occur, and whole districts might 
gomad. ' Yet, in all probability, the “ darkness visible” has really 
been more visible than we are apt to think; and especially it has 
been seen by the thoughtful and inquiring. The Puritans, with 
their glimmering light, were more disturbed by it than the Catholics 
were; and, if orthodoxy stands still, while investigation goes 
forward, the evil is likely to be an increasing one. The bracing 
intellectual air that we now breathe will bring the latent diseases of 
our religion out. It will become more and more difficult for 
reflecting persons to hold the popular creed without partly realising 
it, and without the realisation making them miserable." 


(1) This opinion, as well as some others that I have expressed, is confirmed by Mr. 
Mill, at the end of the essay on the Utility of Religion (pp. 115-122), which I did not 
see till the text of my article was finished. I venture to think that, in other parts of 
that essay, he makes too little of the distress arising from the popular belief. It is 
true that pious relatives, whose son or brother has died either in immorality or in un- 
belief, seldom think it probable that he will be damned. But I am certain that they 
often find it hard to drive away the thought that the unpleasant contingency is 
possible. Indeed, unless their nerves are in a much better condition than their heads, 
or else than their hearts, this could scarcely be otherwise. 
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Indeed, it is no mere supposition, but an historical fact, that the 
“ olad tidings ”’ of orthodoxy are tidings the most appalling that ever 
exercised a great influence; under no other system has there been so 
intense and widespread a belief in future torments, themselves so 
intense, general, and prolonged. But on this historical fact some of 
the early Utilitarians, including more than one eminent historian, 
founded the supposition that the success of Christianity was one of 
the saddest events in ‘history; their opinion being, as one of their 
number told me, that the belief in hell, by embittering the fear of 
death, has ‘‘cast a gloom over modern life.” It may serve to se. 
forth our own view of the limits and results of the fear of death, if 
we offer in conclusion two remarks on this more extreme view, and 
on the antichristian iconoclasm which some followers of the great 
Bentham founded upon it. In the first place, one may regard the 
belief in hell as having embittered the fear of death,—and yet be, 
in no sense, an iconoclast. For, through long usage, the moral 
conduct of most men is at present so dependent on theological 
dogmas, that those dogmas may be likened to the supports of a lame 
man, and should only be withdrawn by slow degrees, here a little 
and there a little; otherwise, the national morality, stripped too 
suddenly of its religious bandages, might realise Mr. Greg’s fore- 
bodings and fall; and great would be the fall of it. It would, 
indeed, be an odd application of my remarks on moral courage, if I 
concluded with a panegyric on our British cowardice in expressing, 
nay in holding, unpopular opinions. Assuredly, we should be better 
off in many ways if we could put a speedy end to our intellectual 
anarchy and illogical compromises. Yet a comparison of the present 
state of the different European countries may reconcile us to the 
thought that our divines play the part of a spiritual House of Lords, 
and ratify, however slowly and ungraciously, the changes which 
“the common sense of most” forces upon them. That they will 
act thus in regard to the belief in hell, we may infer from their 
concessions in other directions. In divers departments of knowledge, 
a reformer, by this time, knows what to expect. The first generation 
of theologians will execrate him ; a later generation will try to ignore 
him ; while a third will stand aghast at the judicial blindness which so 
long overlooked the scriptural foreshadowings of the new discovery.’ 


(1) To give an instance: I have heard a highly instructed clergyman argue from 
the Bible in favour of the antiquity of man, and of the original plurality of human 
races. For with whose aid, and for whom, did Cain build a city? Also, whom did he 
marry, being an outcast before the birth of his sisters? My friend omitted to state 
whether it was by means of swimming that the non-Adamites survived the Deluge; 
which of us, not being sprung from Adam, are free from original sin; and how little 
pain women, that are not daughters of Eve, have in childbirth. In like manner, the 
Pauline epistles contain, at least, two Universalist texts, which, however much opposed 
to other texts, are quite enough for liberal theologians. I may add that there isa text 
sanctioning the principle of euthanasia (at least for persons of good family): 2 Macca- 
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This is not very pleasant for the reformer; and, if he does not say 
in his haste that all clergymen are untruthful, he will at least be 
tempted to rail at their vicarious penitence in “building the 
sepulchres” of the philosophers, whom their fathers persecated. 
Yet, when his railing fit is over, he will probably think that we 
should congratulate ourselves on the elasticity of modern dogmas, 
and especially on what I lately heard a Catholic priest denounce as 
la souplesse de Protestantisme. Many evils, such as the theological 
disunion of the sexes, are mitigated by the fact that divines follow 
lay inquirers, though at a respectful distance, and that science, as 
it were, takes religion in tow. Therefore, the wiser among us are 
seeking to drop hell out of the Bible as quietly, and about as 
logically, as we already contrive to disregard the plain texts 
forbidding Christians to go to law, and Christian women to plait 
their hair. And thus we may hope that, without any cataclysm in 
the theological strata, but by a gradual process of subsidence and 
upheaval, a change will come over those too consistent Puritans, 
who, through fear of death, are all their life subject to bondage. 

Our other comment on the Benthamite position is of a wholly 
different kind. It is by no means clear that the modern strepitus 
Acherontis avari, however silly and distracting, has on the whole 
been injurious. The teaching of the clergy, though in itself not 
good, may yet, as the clergy would express it, have been overruled 
for good. It would, no doubt, be far better that the path of life 
should be a mere cu/ de cac, than that it should lie on the brink of an 
unseen precipice. But it is not, on that account, an evil that man 
should at one time have believed in this precipice. The error may 
have been the only means of inducing him to set the example of 
treading warily, and to smooth the path for his successors by taking 
stumbling-blocks out of their way. In other words, Christianity 
has made the human race less imperfect through suffering. If men 
at first became sadder, they became also wiser; and they showed 
their wisdom in trying to lessen sadness. They that are whole, says 
the Scripture, have no need of a physician; and, without an 
exaggerated view of human depravity and misery, our forefathers 
might have lacked the stimulus for repentance and reformation. At 
any rate, having the stimulus, they repented and reformed in a way 
in which the pagans, not having the stimulus, did not repent and 
reform. Hence, looking to the past, we may rejoice that, not 
L’ Allegro, but Ii Penseroso is the man whom Christianity delighteth 
to honour; and that, instead of the pagan Carpe diem, her watch- 
word is Memento mori. 

LioneL A. ToLLEMACHE. 

bees xiv. 42, et seg. Not only “doth the Church read” this book “ for example of life 


and instruction of manners,” but (as Alford admits) it is recognised as an authority in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. How long will euthanasia be thought unchristian ? 
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Coryricut, like currency, is a question which affords an infinite 
field for discussion. To provide a model subject for perpetual con- 
troversy, certain conditions are requisite. The subject in question 
should involve abstract principles which are incapable of practical 
application, conflicting interests which cannot all be satisfied in 
accordance with logical equity, and accepted axioms which cannot be 
adapted to the circumstances of the case. All these conditions are 
fulfilled in the copyright controversy. As long, therefore, as some 
men continue to write books, and others are found to read them, the 
question of the respective rights of the purveyors and purchasers of 
literature will continue to be argued, without any positive agreement 
being arrived at, as to the exact standard by which these rights 
should be estimated. The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
examine the whole question of copyright, is certain to give a 
renewed impetus to this never-ending controversy. On the eve, 
therefore, of the opening of the discussion, it may not be useless to 
submit certain general considerations with respect to this moot issue. 
Next to offering a solution of a problem, the best service you can 
render to those engaged in solving the question is to show that no 
absolutely satisfactory solution is possible. The fundamental error 
into which most of the disputants concerning copyright seem to me 
to have fallen, is that they attempt to base on first principles, rights 
which, whether equitable or otherwise, exist solely by virtue of 
convention. 

Within the last few weeks, the advocates of what I may call the 
divine right of authordom have found a vigorous champion in the 
person of Mr. Charles Reade. In a series of able letters contributed 
to the Pall Mali Gazette, the author of ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend” 
has endeavoured to establish the thesis, that by equity, if not by 
law, an author is entitled to the absolute unconditional possession of 
the creations of his brain, both for himself and for his heirs for ever. 
Mr. Reade is eminently entitled to plead the cause of the author. 
He was the first English man of letters of any note, who protested 
against the wrongs to which foreign dramatists were exposed at the 
hands of English adapters, and in a now little known book entitled, 
characteristically, the “ Eighth Commandment,” he fell foul of 
system which was far more prevalent twenty years ago, than it is at 
present. Yet, though I am anxious to do full justice to Mr. Reade’s 
singleness of purpose, I cannot accept his conclusions. Put suc- 
cinctly, the argument of the letters to which I refer may I think be 
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stated as follows. A book is the product of mental labour; mental 
labour is entitled to the same protection as manual labour; the 
property acquired by the toil of the hands belongs to the producer, 
as a KTypa es ae, a perpetual possession; therefore, the property 
acquired by the work of the brain should in like fashion belong for 
ever to the artificer. Q.E.D. Now to this syllogism, once admitted 
the premises, it is hard to take exception. My objection is that I 
dispute the premises. In the first place all property, as it seems to 
me, isthe creation of law. So long as men hold their possessions by 
the sole force of the strong arm, law does not and cannot exist. But 
as soon as society reaches a stage of development in which the many 
become more powerful than the individual, the strong arm becomes 
incompetent to protect its own possessions, and their tenure has to 
be secured by certain agreements, understandings, conventions, 
which, for the want of any more definite phrase, may be described by 
the name of law. If, therefore, property exists in virtue of common 
consent, or in other words of law, it follows that it can be modified 
by common consent, that is by the power to which it owes its 
existence. The statement as thus made is almost a truism, yet in 
discussions of the kind with which I am now concerned, it seems to 
be constantly assumed that property has some inherent indefeasible 
title of existence derived from some higher than human authority. 
No doubt thinkers of Mr. Reade’s power of mind would dismiss any 
fallacy of this kind. What they would urge is that in every well- 
organized society the end and object of all law is to secure to the 
individual the right of enjoying his own property in peace and 
security, and that, therefore, property has an inalienable right to 
protection. As a general proposition, I should not dispute this, but 
I fail to see how the proposition can be practically applied. 

Probably there is no country in the world in which respect 
for the rights of property is carried so far as it is with us. 
That a man has a right to do what he likes with his own, 
to waste or injure it if he pleases, and to leave it after death to 
whom he thinks fit, is regarded by us as the basis of our social 
system. Yet we admit by our acts, if not by our theories, that 
it is not ‘only the privilege but the duty of the law, to interfere 
with the power of the individual to deal as he likes with his own 
property, whenever we think, rightly or wrongly, that his mode of 
80 dealing is injurious to the community. We forbid entails beyond 
certain limits, we prevent the accumulation of property after death, 
we take away a man’s land whether he wishes to sell it or not, 
if the land is required for public purposes. Nor can there be any 
doubt, that if occasion should arise, we should go much farther in the 
way of interference. If there is one form of property, the ownership 
of which our law surrounds with exceptional privileges, it is that of 
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landed estate. By the law, a landowner may let his land to whom, on 
what terms, and in whatever form he thinks fit. But if our landlords 
were to refuse either to let thei land, or to cultivate it themselves, 
the law would assuredly curtail their freedom of possession. Asa 
matter of fact, self-interest causes land in the long run to be bought 
and sold like other articles of commerce. But if this were not the 
case, no theory of the abstract right of a man to his own land would 
long be allowed to stand in the way of the welfare of the community. 
Any number of instances might be added. But I think enough has 
been said to prove my point, that property is only held by favour of 
an indefinite convention, called by the name of law, the unexpressed 
understanding being that the property thus held should not be 
employed in a way detrimental to the interests of society. 

I have perhaps dwelt upon this point at unnecessary length, but 
it is necessary to clear the ground, and no understanding can pos- 
sibly be arrived at as to the question of copyright until you dismiss 
the fallacy that the owner of literary property, or, for that matter, 
of any form of property, has any inherent right to insist upon the 
law securing to him the absolute usufruct of his possessions, whether 
those possessions have been obtained by his own labour, by purchase, 
or by inheritance. Society has not only full power, but full right, 
to determine what classes of property it shall protect, and upon what 
terms. No doubt it is easily conceivable that society might deal out 
a different measure to different classes of property. Indeed this is 
the very complaint that is made by those who wish books to be 
made the absolute property of their owners to the same extent as 
land or funds ; and if this difference of measure is based on arbitrary 
or inequitable considerations, the owners of literary wares have 4 
ground of complaint ; but their real complaint, even on this hypothesis, 
is that undue partiality has been shown to others, not that they 
themselves have been defrauded of any inherent and inalienable right. 

Thus my first proposition is that there is no abstract reason why 
copyright should exist at all. It is most desirable, as a matter of 
expediency, that protection should be given to literary as to other 
property ; but the period for which, and the terms upon which, it 
should be accorded is a matter entirely within the competence of the 
law to determine. If we argue upon the ground of expediency, 
dismissing that of abstract right, there is little difficulty in defining 
the general principles which should underlie all legislation with 
respect to property. The object should be to give such protection 
as shall encourage individuals to give the toil and outlay requisite 
to the production of property, and at the same time to limit such 
protection sufficiently to secure this property, whatever its quality 
may be, being easily accessible to the general public. To take a 
very simple instance: it is a matter of vital importance to the com- 
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munity that bakers should have sufficient certainty that the loaves 
they knead will be their own property, to induce them to carry on 
the trade of bread-making ; on the other hand it is of equal import- 
ance to the community that bakers should not have such exclusive 
property in the bread they bake as to enable them to command a 
prohibitive price. In the case of the makers of bread, as of all 
elementary articles, the latter risk is hindered by the free action of 
competition. Nobody makes loaves for any other object than to sell 
them ; and if one baker refused to sell, except at a prohibitive price, 
a dozen others would at once bid for his custom by underselling him. 
But if we could conceive the possibility of one baker getting into his 
hands all the flour available for bread-making, and then refusing to 
sell his loaves except for gold, the State would most assuredly step 
in and modify by law the proprietary rights of the baker. Whether 
this would be just in the abstract it is beyond my purpose to con- 
sider. All I assert is that such would be the policy adopted by any 
community, no matter what theories it might hold as to the sanctity 
of property. Fortunately no such contingency is likely to arise with 
respect to all the various descriptions of property which are the 
product of manual labour ; but when we come to property which is 
the product of mental as well as manual labour, the case becomes 
infinitely more complicated. In fact, though the word property is 
applied alike to creations of the brain and hands, yet the two pro- 
perties thus designated are fundamentally different. 

It would take far more room than I can spare to point out all these 
differences. One illustration will, I think, suffice to show the prac- 
tical difference with which Iam mainly concerned. If there is one 
sort of mental property—the ownership of which would seem, by 
abstract equity, to belong most distinctly to the creator—it is a dis- 
covery which marks an era in the history of science and civilisation. 
According to the divine right of property theory, the steam engine 
ought to have been the perpetual possession of Watt and his heirs. 
Upon this supposition, the right of supplying the United Kingdom 
with steam engines would be vested in some firm or individual, who, 
either by descent or purchase, chanced to be the representatives of 
Watt. It may be said that even in this case the public would not 
suffer, as it would be the interest of the firm to supply as many 
engines as could be sold. Little reflection is needed to show that 
this is a fallacy. If it were not for the risk of competition, it would 
clearly be more for the personal advantage of the manufacturers to 
sell ten engines at a profit of £1,000 a piece than a hundred engines 
at a profit of £100 a piece. Indeed it is obvious that any prolonged 
restriction in the right of manufacturing engines, in favour of Watt 
and his heirs, would have been fatal to the development of our 
national industry. In the same way it will be found on investiga- 
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tion that the protection accorded to all kinds of property, in whose 
production mental labour is a material factor, is always more or less 
restricted in the interest of the public at large. I think, too, it will 
also be found that the more largely mental effort enters into the 
production, the more closely the protection afforded to the producer 
is curtailed; and this is not due to any contempt of intellectual as 
compared with manual products, but to a conviction that the same 
absolute ownership in respect of the former is attended with detri- 
ment to the public interest, which does not arise from complete pro- 
tection being accorded to the producer of the latter. 

Thus, if my view is correct, there is no abstract principle or 
standard by which you can determine what degree of protection 
should be granted to property in general, and notably to that 
peculiar class of property to which copyright belongs. Just as in 
the Constitution of the United States it is declared that all rights 
not specifically assigned to the Federal Union belong to the States, 
so it may be said that, as a rule, all property to which the com- 
munity does not claim a right should belong to the individual owner. 
But beyond this it is impossible to lay down any definite rule. The 
question is one of degree, not of principle. It is obviously for the 
interest of the community to encourage the production of works of 
iterature. If it could be shown that authors would not devote 
themselves to writing books unless they had the same absolute 
ownership guaranteed to them as a shoemaker has in respect of 
the boots he manufactures, then it would be necessary to give authors 
a freehold instead of a leasehold. But such a contention cannot 
seriously be sustained. Practically exactly the same number of 
boots, loaves, or coats would be produced if the cobbler, baker, and 
tailor knew that their ownership in their manufactures would termi- 
nate at the expiration of a long period of years. Nor is there, in 
so far as I can see, any reason to think that either the quantity or 
the quality of books produced would vary, whether the period assigned 
for their enjoyment of copyright was forty, sixty, or a hundred 
years. On the other hand, there are manifest reasons why it is 
undesirable, in the interest of the public, that books should remain 
a permanent monopoly in the hands of individuals. The few works 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto which survive the first years of their 
publication, and take their place in the literature of their country, 
become in an especial sense the property of succeeding generations. 
It would be a public calamity if the works of our classics were not 
accessible at prices which come within everybody’s reach. It should 
be counted to the credit of mankind that few books, if any, survive 
their authors which it is not for the advantage of the world to have 
read. The cheaper therefore standard works can be sold the better for 
the public ; and no process can be devised by which books are so certain 
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to be sold cheap as by the open competition of trade. If the right 
of publishing the works of Shakespeare and Milton belonged to some 
inheritor by descent or purchase, it is not only possible but probable 
that they would only be brought out at prices too high for the mass of 
purchasers. Moreover, the very issue of our standard works would, 
on this hypothesis, depend on the interests, inclination, or caprice of 
an individual, who might easily be indifferent to pecuniary considera- 
tions. Suppose a by no means impossible supposition, that Lady 
Byron had possessed the absolute ownership of her husband’s works. 
It is as certain as anything well can be that she would have refused 
to issue fresh editions of his poems after his death, and that thus for 
a generation or more “Childe Harold” and “Don Juan” would 
have been removed from general perusal. This is perhaps an 
extreme case. But it is obvious that in numerous instances the 
descendants of a great author, if they retained absolute control over 
the republication of his works, would be led either by conviction or 
prejudice to alter, curtail, or even suppress in part, the master-works 
of his genius. Fancy what would be the fate of Gibbon, if the 
“Decline and Fall” was the property of Archbishop Manning, or 
of Lingard’s History of England if it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Newdegate! In fact, writers who have written works destined to 
live after them, possess only one safeguard in virtue of which they 
can rely on the memorials of their genius being kept fresh and 
intact in the minds of posterity, and that safeguard is found in the 
simple fact that, after a certain brief interval, the perpetual publi- 
cation of their writings is provided for by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. 

It would not, therefore, be for the interest of the public or of 
literature that authors should have the same unlimited ownership of 
their books as shoemakers have of their shoes, and it cannot, as I 
hold, be shown that a limited ownership curtails or impedes the 
publication of books. Granted these propositions, it follows 
that society does wisely in only according a terminable protec- 
tion to the products of mental labour. How long the protective 
period should be is an open question. There is no obvious 
appropriateness in a period of forty-two years; and any evidence 
adduced before the Commission to show that this period is unduly 
brief ought to receive the most careful consideration. If there 
is any craft which the community should put on the footing of 
the most favoured trade, it is that of letters. All I contend for is 
that in the end the interests of literature, like those of any other 
trade, are and must be subordinate to those of the community. At 
the same time, it is worth bearing in mind that the question is one 
which, after all, affects a very small section of the literary brother- 
hood. Nobody who has not studied the subject can form any 
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opinion of how short the average life of books is in the vast majority 
of instances. I am not speaking of novels or of light literature, 
but of what are called the higher branches of letters. Historical 
and scientific books necessarily fall out of date with the progress of 
knowledge; while as for works of fiction and poetry, even of 
sterling merit, the taste of one generation differs from another. The 
fashion of to-day is obsolete to-morrow. It is utterly impossible to 
lay down any general definition of works of note: Perhaps the 
fairest, though at best a rough definition, would be to say that a 
work of note is one the fame of having written which attaches to 
its author for life. Yet even of the works which come up to this 
standard, it is but a very scanty percentage which survive for a 
dozen years. I do not mean to say that it would be impossible to 
find copies of all the books which appeared a score of years ago, and 
were justly regarded at the time of their publication as valuable 
contributions to literature ; though the difficulty is far greater than 
one would suppose at first sight. What I do mean is, that of those 
books not one in twenty—I should doubt if one in fifty—is in 
active circulation at present. Copies are to be found in libraries, 
but they are not for sale unless they are specially demanded. Their 
reputation may survive; but for business purposes, as articles of 
literary barter, they have ceased to possess any negotiable value. 
Nor is the case very different even with the books which by some 
process corresponding to the survival of the fittest attain a more 
lasting existence. No doubt the copyright of Milton and Shake- 
speare, and a score of other English classics, would be a valuable 
negotiable commodity at the present day, and in all likelihood for 
many a long year tocome. But the chance of any living author— 
however rent his existing reputation may be—attaining to this 
Walhalla of letters, is so remote and so uncertain that it can hardly 
enter into the estimate of a purchaser. Supposing the copyrights of 
Mr. Tennyson’s, Mr. Froude’s and George Eliot’s works were put up 
for sale; I believe the price given by the trade would be almost 
exactly the same whether the copyright was for half a century, or for a 
century, or for perpetuity. I have merely singled out these names, not 
from any opinion of my own as to the estimate posterity will place upon 
them, but simply because they belong to the class of writers of our 
day who, whether with or without reason, are popularly regarded as 
likely to be read by future generations, and who in consequence can 
offer to purchasers of their copyrights the chance of buying a pro- 
perty which may be of pecuniary value a century or more hence as 
well as at the presentday. Yet if, as I hold, this prospect, even in the 
most favourable instances, produces no appreciable increase in sale- 
able value, it is difficult to argue that authors suffer much pecuniary 
loss by the limitation of their rights of ownership in the creation of 
their brains. 
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Indeed, if the question of home copyright was alone concerned, I 
do not think we should hear much active complaint about the action 
of the existing law. To the great majority of men, and especially 
of Englishmen, an abstract grievance which does not touch their 
interests or their comfort, is a very bearable misfortune. No doubt 
those who hold the doctrine of the divine right of an author to the 
absolute ownership of his literary creations, would still contend that 
to limit in any way the duration of copyright was an outrage upon 
equity. But, as long as the period of protection was sufficiently long 
to render the saleable value of a book practically equivalent to what 
it would be, if the protection was perpetual, the system of limited 
copyright would meet with little opposition. The real question 
which interests the literary craft is that of international copyright ; 
and the reason why so much outcry is raised against the injustice of 
limiting the rights of an author in the proprietorship of his own 
productions, is that this assumption is essential to establish the thesis, 
that the author has an inherent and distinct right to demand protec- 
tion for his works from foreign States as well as from his own country. 
If an author has an indelible, indefeasible right to the absolute 
ownership of his writings; if, in fact, to repeat a phrase I have 
often used already, there exists a divine right of copyright, there is, 
to say the least, a strong presumption that the wilful appropriation 
of this property by foreign States without the consent of the owner 
is an international offence. If, on the other hand, as I have endea- 
voured to show, the State has not only the power but the right to 
determine upon what conditions and for what period a subject who 
happens to be the owner of literary property shall be protected in 
the possession of his products, it follows @ fortiori, that foreign States 
have no obligation to grant copyright to alien authors except in so 
far as they may deem it for their own advantage to do so. 

Thus, if my argument is admitted, all the epithets of piracy, 
and so forth, which are applied by writers of Mr. Reade’s school to 
the action of States which refuse to recognise the claim of a foreign 
author to copyright within their dominions, are singularly inappro- 
priate. Let me illustrate my meaning by a familiar incident. If 
you breed and rear pheasants at great cost and trouble, the law 
protects your winged property, so long as the birds remain on your 
land ; but declines to do so as soon as the birds fly into your neigh- 
bour’s lands. Now, if your neighbour chooses to shoot your phea- 
sants, whenever they pass over his fields, or even lays down bait to 
induce them to stray across the boundary, you may call his conduct 
indiscreet, unneighbourly, and ill-bred. But to call him a law- 
breaker and a robber would put you entirely in the wrong. A 
State is under no legal obligation whatever to a foreign author; 
and to call any individual in the State a pirate and a swindler, 
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because he chooses to reprint the author’s books, is a mere abuse of 
language. Moreover, as coercion is out of the question, and as the 
only practical chance of obtaining copyright abroad for our own 
authors is to convince foreign nations that it is for their own profit 
to grant the demand, the less bandying of abuse and reproaches we 
have, the better for the end which we havein view. If weare to arrive 
at any satisfactory result, we must deal with facts, not with theories, 
with appeals to interest, not to sentiment. To speak the plain truth, 
we wish foreign nations to conclude a commercial treaty with us in 
respect of literary wares, and if we hope to succeed, we must look at 
the terms of the bargain we propose, calmly and dispassionately. 

Now, in the first place, it is worth bearing in mind, that this so 
called international question of copyright is in its practical bearing 
almost confined to the Anglo-Saxon communities. The question of 
translations and adaptations stands upon a different footing from that 
of reproductions ; and reproductions only take place, as a rule, in 
countries speaking the same language as that in which the original 
work reproduced is composed. In as far as my observation extends, 
French works are not republished in Italy, nor are German books 
republished in France, except in the form of translations. How far 
this is due to internal laws, to the extent to which foreign languages 
are familiar on the Continent to the classes who are likely to read 
works written in another tongue from their own, or to the cheap 
rates at which books are published in continental countries, it is 
beyond my present purpose to inquire. All I wish to note is the 
fact, that as a rule, foreign authors have no market for their books 
in their original form out of their own country, and have therefore 
no strong personal motive for interesting themselves in the subject 
of an international copyright. French authors would unquestionably 
gain if there was a more rigid international copyright between France 
and Belgium. But though the principle involved is the same, yet the 
value to French authors of obtaining possession of the Belgian 
market is utterly insignificant compared with the importance to 
English authors of securing the markets belonging to countries in 
which English is the dominant language. Practically for the time 
being the copyright question is almost exclusively an Anglo-Saxon 
one. 

To take a rough estimate, you may say that, including the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and the various British Colonies, there are at 
the least eighty millions of persons on the face of the globe to which 
English is the language of daily life, and who, in as far as they read 
at all, know no other literature than that written in the English 
tongue. Now, an English author who writes a book in England, has 
his right of sale guaranteed only within the United Kingdom. (I 
am dealing now with the general issue, and have no need to hamper 
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my argument with qualifications as to certain partial privileges 
secured by conventions.) The British author has a monopoly 
guaranteed him in a population of some thirty millions. If the 
monopoly could be extended to the United States and the Colonies, he 
would nearly treble the number of readers, who if they bought his 
book at all, must buy it on his own terms and for his profit. A mere 
counting of heads only shows inadequately the extra profit our author 
would obtain by the extension of his monopoly. From a variety 
of causes, the percentage of book readers, and still more of book 
buyers, in any given number of American or British colonies, is far 
larger than in the same number of Englishmen living within the 
Four Seas. Thus I think it is no exaggeration to say that if an 
international copyright could be established between all the various 
communities composing Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Greater Britain,” the 
English author would acquire fresh markets for his wares at least 
twice as large and as valuable as those which he now commands. 
In other words, the saleable value of his wares would be trebled ; 
and for every pound he receives now he ought to get three. No 
doubt, according to the system of publishing which prevails in Eng- 
land, the publisher, not the author, would get the lion’s share of the 
increased profit in the first instance; but in the course of a short 
time the fact that a book was worth more would make the price paid 
for it to the author larger. My meaning can be shown by reference 
to this very article I am now writing. There are in the United 
States certain periodicals which republish all magazine articles in 
our English reviews, which, either from their subject or their author- 
ship, are likely to interest the American public. As the honour is 
one I share with many scores of brother essayists, | may mention 
without any special vanity that my name is included among the list 
of English writers whose magazine articles the periodicals in question 
engage to supply to their Transatlantic subscribers. In any case 
this article will be republished in America within a few days after 
its appearance in the Fortnightly Review. Neither I nor the pro- 
prietors of this Review shall receive one sixpence for the re-issue. 
Ifa copyright law, however, existed between England and the United 
States this article could not be republished without consent. This 
consent would have to be paid for, and the saleable value of the 
article would be thereby augmented. To authors of high eminence 
or popularity the gain would be enormous. Mr. Tennyson and 
George Eliot, and still more Miss Braddon, must lose thousands yearly 
by the absence of any copyright with America alone. The loss, as 
I have shown, extends down to the writers of ephemeral articles ; and 
it is not too much to say, that the whole literary craft in England 
would experience a sensible rise in the remunerativeness of their 
profession if they could have the same copyright privileges guaranteed 
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them across the Atlantic as they now possess within the Four Seas, 
In asking, therefore, for an international copyright, English men of 
letters are virtually asking for a large bonus for themselves. That 
this is so, is no argument against the equity of their demand. But 
that this is so, is plain truth and a fact which should not be lost sight 
of in the controversy. 

The originators of the demand would probably urge, with perfect 
good faith, that they were only asking for themselves the advantages 
they were willing and anxious to accord to others. But this argu- 
ment, however plausible, will not bear the test of examination. The 
reciprocity, as the Irishman said, is all on one side. No doubt it 
would be an immense advantage to Australian and Canadian authors 
to have the absolute command of the English market for the sale 
of their books, if there were any such authors to profit by the boon. 
But the Colonies are not—and for many years to come are not likely 
to be—the birthplaces of indigenai literature. The conditions of 
colonial life are not favourable to the production of literary talent; 
and such talent as arises there gravitates of necessity towards the 
mother country. For many along year, England must be the main 
factory of literature for Anglo-Saxondom. This assertion would 
probably be disputed by our American kinsmen; and, whatever 
estimate may be taken of the individual merits of Transatlantic 
authors, there can be no question that the United States has already 
produced a literature of its own. Washington Irving, Longfellow, 
Motley, Hawthorne, and many other American writers, have as 
large a public on this side the Atlantic as they have in their own 
country ; and American men of letters have a similar interest to 
their English fellow craftsmen in the establishment of an Anglo- 
American copyright. Yet, as a matter of fact, any traveller who has 
visited the United States must be aware that their supply of litera- 
ture is, in the main, derived from England. Of the books to be found 
in libraries and shops, and displayed on bookstalls, nine out of ten 
are of English parentage. Thus, thanks to the absence of any law 
of international copyright, the American public is provided with an 
admirable cheap popular literature; and as the Americans are 
emphatically a reading people, this advantage is very widely appre- 
ciated. The book-producing interest, as compared with the book- 
consuming interest, is relatively far weaker in America than it is 
with us; while American publishers, as distinguished from authors, 
have the strongest motive for desiring the maintenance of a state of 
things under which they pay nothing for the great bulk of the books 
they publish. Thus, if we propose to the United States to give 
books written in England equal rights with books written in 
America, and vice versd, we are asking them, from a pecuniary point 
of view, to give us much more than they can hope to receive. As 
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a mere money transaction, the bargain would be an unprofitable one for 
America, much as a convention to the effect that a sovereign and a 
dollar should be held to be both of equal value in all Anglo-American 
payments, would be to England. Of course, if copyright can be 
claimed as a matter of abstract right, the question whether acquies- 
cence in the demand is profitable or unprofitable is, or ought to be, 
foreign to the issue. But if I am correct in my view, that all copy- 
right depends upon considerations of general expediency, not of 
individual right, the commercial aspect to which I have referred is of 
very signal importance. It is to the enlightened interest of the 
American public, not to their sense of duty, that we have to appeal. 
Now to my mind there is one argument, and one argument only, 
on which we can rely with much chance of success, in any appeal to 
America to establish an international copyright with England. That 
argument is, the injury inflicted upon the development of American 
literature by the absence of any such copyright. Under any system, 
however disadvantageous, books will be written. Happily for the 
world, the desire of making money is not the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal inducement which causes men to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of letters. But still, if a country is ever to possess a national 
literature, the trade of letters must be made a paying one. At 
present, native American literature struggles in vain against a 
crushing competition. Even if all other conditions were equal, a 
writer living in an old, highly organized society, like our own, would 
have a start over an author of equal ability whose lot fell in a new 
and half-settled community. But, as things are, the American 
author is undersold and underbid in his own market. Americans in 
Europe are so fond of boasting of their own literary celebrities, that 
persons unacquainted with the States can hardly realise how poorly 
literature is remunerated in the great Republic. Socially, the posi- 
tion of an American author of note is an exceptionally brilliant one ; 
financially, it is almost as exceptionally poor. This statement applies 
even to the celebrities of Transatlantic literature. Longfellow, Motley, 
Hawthorne, always got far lower prices from publishers in their own 
country, than they would otherwise have done, from the simple fact 
that these publishers could, and did, publish editions of Tennyson, 
Froude, and Dickens, without having to pay a cent to their authors. 
If this is the case with known and popular authors, whose writings 
command a large sale, it is still more the case with young and 
unknown aspirants to literary fame. If an American poet, essayist, 
or novelist requests a publisher in his own country to bring out his 
writings, the almost invariable answer is, “ Why should I incur 
certain cost and trouble, and probable loss, in order to publish your 
book, while I can bring out a similar work*by a well-known English 
writer, with the certainty of incurring neither cost nor trouble, and 
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the further certainty, that if both books are an equal success, the 
profit on the unpaid English book will be far larger than on the paid 
American book?” The reply is unanswerable; and the result is, 
that in America authorship is not sufficiently well paid to compete 
with other pursuits. The more thoughtful portion of the American 
public are alive to this fact; and, as the possession of a national 
literature is an object to which great importance is popularly 
attached in the United States, 2 movement in favour of an inter- 
national copyright, in order to protect the interests of the native 
author, would have some chance of success. 

On the other hand, the Transatlantic public are not prepared to 
forego the supply of cheap literature they now enjoy by the repro- 
duction of English books. All, therefore, we can reasonably hope at 
present is a compromise, by which English authors may be secured 
by law a certain bonus or royalty on all American reproductions of 
their books. If this opinion is correct, it follows that, as a matter of 
sale or barter, our colonies are less likely even than the United 
States to listen favourably to any proposition for extending to their 
territories the full powers of copyright enjoyed by British authors 
within the Four Seas. Australia, Canada, and the Cape have abso- 
lutely no literature or literary class of their own. There are, indeed, 
Canadians like Mr. Justice Haliburton, and there may be Austra- 
lians whose names I cannot recall, who have written books familiar 
to British readers. But these authors have published their books in 
England, under the protéction of our copyright laws. I am not 
aware, however, of a single instance in which a book written and 
published in one of our Colonies has been reproduced in England, 
with the view of obtaining an independent sale in the home market. 
Of course an appeal may be made to the colonists, on the ground of 
their common allegiance and their common interest in the literary 
fame of England, which would hardly be applicable to our American 
kinsmen ; but these appeals are not likely to outweigh the conviction 
of the colonial mind, that it is a gain to have their market supplied 
with home literature at colonial prices. Both from the Colonies, 
therefore, and from the United States, we have no chance at present, 
as I am advised, of obtaining complete, or anything like complete, 
reciprocity in respect of copyright. Unless, however, we are resolved 
to prefer no bread to half a loaf, we may obtain a compromise. 

Last year the Canadian Government proposed an arrangement by 
which English authors should have a certain percentage guaranteed 
them on all copies of their works republished in the Dominion. 
Roughly speaking, the Canadian publisher was to retain the power 
he exercises at present of reproducing any book published in England 
at his own price, and without the consent of the author. But, on the 
other hand, the author was to have a claim, enforceable by the laws 
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of the Dominion, to a royalty of ten per cent. on every copy thus 
published. How far the arrangement in question would work satis- 
factorily, whether its terms are sufficiently remunerative to the 
author, and to what extent it is consistent with the legal status of 
the Dominion in respect of the mother country, are points on which I 
need not enter. I only allude to it as showing the general character 
of any arrangement such as, to my mind, can be proposed with any 
possibility of acceptance. We have got to face the fact that, whether 
justly or unjustly, neither the Americans nor the colonists will abandon 
their liberty of republication. This being so, any system of inter- 
national or intercolonial copyright must be based on the understanding 
that the British author has no power of deciding whether, and on what 
terms, his books shall be republished out of England. It may be 
said such an understanding would be gravely unjust. My answer is, 
that, whether unjust or not, it would be less unjust than no under- 
standing at all. Suppose a man had built a road at his own cost and 
labour, and run a line of coaches on it for his own profit, and on his 
own terms. Let us suppose, further, that a number of rival carriers 
asserted that his rates were too high for their customers, and insisted 
on running cheap lines of their own on his road; and suppose, 
finally, that the original builder of the road discovered that, whether 
from considerations of public policy, or from want of jurisdiction, 
the law was unable or unwilling to give him a monopoly of running 
coaches over his own road. Under this supposition, a wise man 
would, I venture to think, make the best arrangement he could 
with his competitors; and if, in consideration of his having made 
the road, they offered to pay him a toll on every vehicle which used 
the thoroughfare, he would do well not to reject the proposal, even 
though he held the use of the road without his consent to be an abuse of 
his rights, and an infraction of abstract justice. Now, the position of 
the English author goes on all-fours with that of my hypothetical 
road constructor. 

The difficulty of forming any satisfactory compromise between the 
interests of the English author, and those of readers not subject to 
the jurisdiction of our Copyright Law, is immensely increased by the 
peculiar conditions of our publishing trade. If books were published 
in England on the same scale of prices as in America and the Colonies, 
or for that matter, in any other country, there would be compara- 
tively little inducement to publish pirated editions of English books 
abroad. Indeed, it is doubtful if the superior cheapness of produc- 
tion in England would not outweigh the cost of transport, and enable 
English publishers to undersell their Transatlantic competitors. But 
in England alone, of all book-reading countries, books are published 
to be hired, not bought. The very same book if brought out at one 
and the same time in New York and London, would be sold in the 
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former place for a dollar, in the latter for a pound, and this difference 
of price applies to works into which the question of the author’s 
remuneration does not enter. The reason of the difference is that 
the American publisher bids for the custom of the public, the English 
publisher for that of the circulating libraries. Given the same 
number of readers of a book on both sides the Atlantic, it will, I 
believe, be found that ninety out of a hundred in America have 
bought the book, while in England the same proportion would have 
borrowed it. People know their own business best, and our 
publishers probably find their advantage in selling a hundred copies 
of a book at a profit of a pound a piece to a circulating library, rather 
than in selling a thousand copies to the general public at a profit of 
two shillings. Like any other traders, they are the only judges on 
what system they shall buy or sell. But so long as it is the custom 
of our bookselling trade to publish books at prices beyond the reach 
of the general public, we are placed at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to secure copyright for English works abroad. 

I have left myself, I find, but little space to say anything as to the 
cognate subjects of translations and adaptations. As to translations, 
there is no difficulty whatever in identifying their parentage, and any 
arrangement by which an author could be secured some description 
of ownership in foreign editions of his works, might easily be 
extended to translations. But with regard to adaptations, it seems 
to me impossible to lay down any definite rule as to what is, and 
what is not permissible. The adaptation of a play, or the dramatiza- 
tion of a novel, may vary from the gravest plagiarism to the most 
innocent reproduction of incidents and ideas which are the common 
property of authorship. I do not say that something might not be 
done with advantage to protect dramatists and novelists from the 
wholesale appropriation of their labours by adapters. But it will, I 
think, be matter for regret, if the comparatively simple issue of 
literary copyright is mixed up with the infinitely more complicated 
question of the limits within which adaptation is legal or illegal. 

If my readers have followed my argument, they will, I think, 
agree with me in the following conclusions: first, that the principle 
on which our existing law of limited copyright is based is not 
intrinsically unjust ; secondly, that all demands for its modification 
must rest not on contentions of abstract right, but of public con- 
venience; and, thirdly, that in respect of international copyright, 
authors must look for a royalty, not for an absolute title of owner- 
ship. These conclusions may seem of a somewhat negative character ; 
but the more they are kept in view the better chance, I hold, there 
will be of the copyright controversy resulting in practical gain to 
the interests of literature. 

Epwarp Dicey. 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Ir is still eastern affairs that absorb the attention of Europe. Beyond 
them nothing passes of really serious moment. In Spain Carlism defends its 
last positions with a furious intrepidity, while at Madrid rival intrigues are 
spun and unspun without ceasing round the still tottering throne of the 
youthful king. In Germany two laws of considerable importance have 
come under discussion in the Reichsrath; a tax-law, designed to repair the 
deficit of the imperial budget, and a revision of the penal code, aiming at 
repressing abuses of freedom of the press, and at reaching certain offences 
committed by public functionaries. By way of augmenting the revenue of 
the Empire, it is proposed to put a tax on various articles of consumption, 
notably on beer, and this makes the bill extremely unpopular. The 
Chancellor, coming from Varzin for the purpose, made a speech which 
abounded both in ideas and in racy humour. Prince Bismarck was evidently 
in excellent spirits, either because his health was stronger, or because the 
aspect of European affairs pleased him better than it did in the summer. 
To show that nothing would induce him to quarrel with the majority, he 
announced that the cabinet question should not be pressed forward. He 
seems to lean more than he used to do upon public opinion ; he needs all its 
support in his contest with ultramontanism. He passed a pompous eulogy 
on indirect taxation. This system is naturally convenient to statesmen 
with vast designs to carry out; for, as the nation pays indirect taxes almost 
without knowing it, they can make it pay all the more. As for the revision 
of the Code, Prince Bismarck held strongly to the articles affecting the 
officials in the department of foreign affairs. He was bent on repressing 
such abuses as those for which Count Arnim had been condemned, and the 
Parliament voted the clauses that he recommended. In any other country, 
and conspicuously in France, such offences as Count Arnim’s would be 
punished as malversation of national property. On this subject Prince 
Bismarck spoke with a passion that showed how deeply the Arnim affair 
had irritated him. He went so far as to say that without such means of 
repression, he could no longer consent to hold his office—a singular exag- 
geration, disclosing once more the inborn violence of that powerful 
organisation. A point worth noticing is that a proposal for the payment of 
members was adopted by a majority of two-thirds in the Reichstag. 

The history of France ever abounds with the unforeseen. The election 
of 75 senators by the Assembly is an incident at once comic and serious. 
The fashion in which the Right was cheated of its hopes, and made the 
Victim of its own intrigues, recalls the Day of Dupes. It has been justly 
punished for its exclusiveness. The coalition between the Left and the 
Light Horse, or Extreme Right, raises one of the most delicate points of 
political morality. Was sucha coalition blameable? In the Left, at any 
rate, it was excusable enough, for the men of the Left sacrificed none of 
their principles, and they procured a great majority in favour of the main- 
tenance of the Republic,—their one great aim and end. For the Light 
Horse, the case is more grave. As the Univers has rightly reproached 
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them, they were really surrendering the citadel to the enemy. Their line 
of argument was this. The Republic has fewer chances of stability than 
an Orleanist or Bonapartist monarchy. If the Republic should succumb in 
the convulsions of anarchy, France will be thrown into the arms of the 
Church and Legitimism. The Republic, therefore, is the shortest road 
from Frohsdorff to Paris. Whether this reasoning of the Light Horse be 
’ right or wrong, what is certain is that the majority gained by the moderate 
republicans in the Senate will give authority to that body, and introduce a 
certain balancing element into the constitution. If it had been wholly 
composed of conservatives and reactionists, it would at once have become 
unpopular, and its influence would have been null, as the influence of Upper 
Chambers in other times has always been null. An antagonism would have 
arisen between the two chambers, and this would inevitably have led to con- 
flicts that would have disturbed the Republic and sooner or later provoked 
a revolution. In the departments even the most advanced republicans will 
stand as candidates for the Senate. The passionate Langlois lately said to 
the present writer :—‘ The Senate is an engine of war designed against the 
Republic: we ought to seize it, and use it for a citadel on behalf of the 
Republic.” This programme is already partially realised. There is every 
probability that the departmental elections will go in the same direction. 
We need not speak here of the personal struggles that agitate the last 
moments of the expiring Assembly. It is amazing that foreign newspapers 
should be found ready to fill their columns with these pitiful intrigues, and 
that there should be readers idle enough to follow them. 


The great event of the month has been the practical notification to 
Europe of a vital change in English official opinion. The first article in 
the programme of a serious statesman in England was the maintenance at 
any price of the Ottoman Empire. To-day, enlightened by experience, 
England recognises that she has been wishing what was impossible. It is no 
inconsiderable merit to know how to give way before evidence, and to be 
willing to profit by the teaching of facts. It is wrong therefore to reproach 
the English government for its change of tack, as the French newspapers 
are doing. English official opinion is only following French counsel as to 
the East. Saint Mare Girardin showed what our policy ought to be, in 
articles that were admirable for their clearness, and are well worth reading 
over again, now that events are confirming them point by point. It 
is odd that the French should show spleen, simply because the English have 
adopted a policy which they themselves have been preaching for years. 

The purchase of the Khedive’s shares, considered by itself, has none of 
the importance that has been attached to it, either for England or for other 
states. As M. Lesseps has truly said, England has only taken the part in 
the Canal which she would certainly have taken at its beginning but for the 
mistaken opposition of Lord Palmerston. According to the French law 
upon joint-stock companies, such influence as the English government will be 
able to exercise on the decisions of the Company, will be very limited, unless 
recourse be had to subterfuges such as are wholly unworthy of a great 
government, and which were loudly and generally condemned when they 
were employed not long ago by a Belgian financier, who in this way got 


(1) Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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control of the Crédit Mobilier. Even supposing the entire property of the 
Canal to pass into the hands of England, that would make no difference 
in the present situation. There would be no advantage for English ships, 
that would not be equally profitable to the marine of other nations at the 
same time. England would never close the Canal to a foreign vessel, nor 
would she ever dream of imposing differential rates. She has only one 
interest, to improve the Canal and to reduce the tolls. Suppose she 
were to widen the Canal to such an extent that powerful ships could pass 
one another at every point, and suppose that the tolls were reduced to 
the bare amount necessary for the maintenance of the Canal, what nation 
could fail to congratulate itself on such a result ? 

If this supremacy is not brought about, then notwithstanding her 176,000 
shares, the influence of England will be at a minimum, exactly as M. 
Leroy Beaulieu maintains. In this case also nothing will be changed. Or 
else, the action of England will be real and effective, either in proportion to 
the shares that she has already, or to those which she may acquire in addition. 
Then that action, again, must necessarily tend to the increase of facilities 
of navigation. 

The operation, then, is favourable all round ; and for others more than for 
the English. England was bound to buy the shares that the Khedive 
threw into the market, in order to acquire the amount of ownership and 
control, that she ought to have taken at first. Germany and Italy acted on 
just the same principle in the St. Gothard tunnel. It has been maintained 
that it is unprecedented for a state to take an interest in a foreign industrial 
company. ‘The case of the construction of the St. Gothard tunnel proves 
the contrary. Another instance: the Belgian government has long 
possessed a portion of the shares of the Rhine Railway. 

If we suppose the case of a war in which England should find herself 
involved, the acquisition of a part or even of the whole of the shares of the 
Canal would make not the slightest difference in the situation. Whether 
proprietor or not of the Canal, if England retains her supremacy at sea, it 
will be her first care to defend and keep open the road to India. And if 
she is worsted, the Canal will be closed to her, however many shares she 
may possess. 

However this may be, there is no ground in any case for raising a shout 
of triumph as if the world were conquered. Such exaggerated applause is 
dictated by a sentiment which is very general in England, but which is 
very unfortunate, and may lead the country, and especially the govern- 
ment, into disastrous faults. Nothing can be more puerile than the 
desire to cut a figure in the eyes of Europe by giving proof of strength and 
decision at all hazards. Since 1854 England has taken no part in the wars 
of which Europe has been the stage. Neither the defeat of Denmark in 
1864, nor that of Austria in 1866, nor that of France in 1870, drew her 
from her neutrality. She took the wisest course. In 1864, if she had 
made war in the interests of Denmark against Germany and Austria allied, she 
would have compromised the independence of Belgium, which Napoleon ITI. 
never ceased to dream of restoring to the Empire. In 1866 England was 
bound to lean towards Prussia and Italy rather than towards Austria, for 
the triumph of Austria would have been the triumph of Ultramontanism. 
Finally in 1870, after the disclosure of the designs of conquest nourished 
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by Napoleon, she agreed with Prussia to resist those designs in case of need, 
How could she then have turned against Prussia, when that power had by 
its victories secured the very end which they had both been pursuing in 
common? No serious politician will maintain that England ought to have 
gone to war in 1864, or in 1866, or in 1870. Yet the French journals lose no 
opportunity of avenging themselves for English abstention by epigrams. 
Their gibes, incessantly repeated by the political simpletons of the continent, 
irritate the political simpletons in England, and, alas! here as everywhere 
else, in the world, they form the great majority. They are ready to clap 
hands at any act of vigour which tends to prove that the country is not 
fallen. Consequently, a minister in search of something to revive his 
waning popularity has nothing to do but to intervene with a great bustle in 
foreign affairs, however miserable a blunder such intervention might happen 
to be. Thisis a grave danger: for even without thinking of keeping in 
office, an English minister will always be inclined to listen to the opinion 
of the country. This opinion is distorted by the morbid desire to rise from 
a purely imaginary condition of humiliation. 

If the purchase of the shares is an act of no immediate importance in 
itself, the case is quite different when we think of the effect it may have in 
Europe. Its significance is profoundly ominous. Its reception by the 
public is taken to prove, in spite of all the words of Lord Derby, that 
England is ready in certain contingencies to seize Egypt.- It is interpreted 
as if England were giving the signal for the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire by taking securities in advance. ‘This is not the true view of the 
transaction. The 176,000 shares will not facilitate the seizure of Egypt. 
But, then, it is certain that the other states might find in what Lord Derby 
has done, a pretext and justification for the partial occupation of Turkey. 
It is the declaration of the opening of the succession to the inheritance, 
and England seeming to take her share, it isin a certain way to encourage the 
others to do the same. Lord Derby must have foreseen this, and if, not- 
withstanding that, he proceeded to act, it must have been because he had 
persuaded himself either that Russian covetousness is a myth, or else that 
it could be repressed. There is the important point. 

The act of the English ministry must have displeased France and 
Russia and disquieted Austria, but gratified Germany. In reality the 
interests of France will suffer no harm. But it cannot be denied that it is 
a wound to the self-love of the French. All French parties feel it to be so; 
wrongly, perhaps, but their feeling is none the less keen. They perceive 
that France has less authority in the counsels of Europe and that she is 
isolated ; this is naturally intensely bitter to them. France has nothing to 
hope from a partition of the Turkish Empire, but she has long been accus- 
tomed to consider Egypt as her dependent. It is not without sharp irritation 
that she sees it passing into the hands of the English. Russia must feel 
something of the same kind. She might perhaps rejoice at what seems 
like the signal for giving the final stroke to the Sick Man, but on two 
conditions only ; first, that she should be ready to act, and next, that her 
neighbours should be willing to let her act. Do these conditions exist? We 
may well doubt. Assuredly Austria cannot acquiesce in Russia taking even 
so much as Bulgaria, even if they left to Austria all the western part of the 
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Balkan. For to annex Bulgaria, Russia mast sooner or later have Roumania, 
and Austria would be thus cut off from the Black Sea, and locked fast 
within the clutch of the great Slavic colossus. It is her interest, therefore, 
with all her might to uphold the existing state of things. 

Turning to Germany we see that her permanent interests are the same as 
those of Austria. She cannot desire to see Russia definitely established 
either on the Danube or at Constantinople. It is true that she may be 
willing to tolerate a good many things for the time in the East, for the sake 
of having her arms free in the West. In this lies the single danger that 
menaces the peace of Europe. Last May Europe only escaped war by the 
intervention of Russia and England. It was disagreeable to Germany to 
find in front of her an Anglo-Russo-Austrian coalition, resolved on preserv- 
ing peace. Serious eastern complications would necessarily break up this 
coalition, for there would be a collision of interests between Russia, England, 
and Austria. Germany would then recover her freedom of action and 
could choose her allies. What Lord Derby has done, so far as it may 
prepare or hasten the crisis in the East, must have given pleasure to 
Germany. Whether it be true or not, as is rumoured, that the English 
cabinet informed the Berlin cabinet of its intention, it was at least only at 
Berlin that Lord Derby could have hoped to find complete approval of his 
project. What is rather curious is that the German newspapers, after a 
little hesitation at first, very soon found no words of praise and satisfaction 
too strong for the exploit of the English government. 

If affairs came to a head in the East, Germany would have her choice 
between two policies and two systems of alliances. She may ally herself 
with Austria and England, to hold Russia in. Or she may ally herself with 
Russia to divide Austria, assured at a later period of being able to force Russia 
to evacuate Turkey and even the Principalities, by then acting in concert with 
England. But to carry out a policy on this great scale, with two parts and 
at long date, it would be necessary first to bring Russia to decided action. 
This cannot be easy, considering the pacific disposition of the Emperor and 
the prudence and foresight of Prince Gortchakoff. In any case it is plain 
that Lord Derby’s purchase exactly suits the game of Germany. Its effect 
will be to draw together, on one side the two malcontents, France and 
Russia, and on the other side the two powers who are content, Germany 
and England. ‘The friendliness between Russia and France is not at first 
likely to be of a very close kind, but it is certain to become so. So long as 
the views of Russia are only directed towards Asia, she may remain faithful 
to the German alliance. The moment she commences a serious enterprise 
in Europe, then a French alliance becomes indispensable. The more 
decisively England plants her power in Egypt, the greater umbrage will 
she give to France. This is just as unreasonable as it is inevitable. In 
spite then of whatever apprehensions and whatever antipathies some of 
her people may have, England must be more and more drawn towards 
Germany. 

In a word, if what Lord Derby has done is connected with a plan of 
general policy embracing, a longue échéance, the whole Eastern Question, 
then it is justified, for such an act enters into such a plan. If it is an 
isolated act, designed to satisfy the puerile national vanity which seeks a 
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proof of energy at all hazards, then its disadvantages distinctly outweigh its 
advantages. 


Turning to the present centre of agitation in the East, everyone is asking 
himself what will come to pass in the spring. The Turkish troops are still 
baffled by the rising of the Herzegovinians supported by their neighbours 
of the same tongue and the same creed. Servia and Montenegro seek to 
come to some understanding that will give them a ground for united action, 
and it is not to be supposed that they will passively watch the massacre of 
their brethren. The reforms with which the Porte has just presented its 
subjects seem adequate enough on paper, but nobody takes them seriously, 
because no one has any faith in the possibility of their realisation. 

The attitude of the three Empires in the matter is most singular. Russia 
seems almost satisfied with the Sultan’s concessions; the German press 
declares them to be perfectly illusory ; while Austria would be contented 
with them, provided it were in her power to superintend their execution. 
Meanwhile, Russia and Austria continue to negotiate, with a view to dis- 
covering some mode of intervention that Turkey can accept, that may 
protect the rayahs, and that may satisfy the national Slavic sentiment which 
the two Empires have an equal interest in conciliating. Neither of the two 
can suffer the other to figure alone as declared champion of the rights of 
the oppressed Christians, for this would be to stand forth as saviour of the 
Slaves, and all the forces of Slavism would gravitate towards any power in 
such a position. They might adopt a policy of absolute non-intervention, 
and transform the Balkan Peninsula into a champ-clos, in which Monte- 
negrins, Serbs, Bulgarians—all the Slaves, in short—should contend with 
the Turk, until either decisive victories or the exhaustion of the two con- 
batants should have settled the question. This would perhaps still be the 
most humane plan, for there is less mischief to humanity in a war localised 
in Turkey, than in a great European conflict. But is it not inevitable that 
Russia and Austria should be drawn in, either by territorial ambition or by 
the necessities of the situation ? 

It is worth while shortly to endeavour to disentangle the various interests 
of the great powers. The general opinion in Europe is that Russia is bent 
on sooner or later taking Constantinople. We do not believe that Russia at 
the present moment has any wish to attempt such a conquest, though it is 
certain that Constantinople is a constant object of her dreams. A recent 
drawing in one of the comic papers at Berlin indicated the situation per- 
fectly. On one side is seen a pine tree, among whose branches appears 4 
Cossack’s head. The snow descending in thick flakes covers the whole with 
a white shroud. On the other side by the seashore is a graceful palm, 
with a charming houri nestling at its feet. Underneath are written Heine's 
two famous stanzas :— ) 

Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’. 


Thn schlifert; mit weisser Decke 
Umbhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traiimt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 
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Poets are unconscious seers, and it might seem as if these verses had been 
composed for a pithy summary of the Eastern Question. 

On thinking over the various elements of the problem, we reach the con- 
clusion, that Russia cannot definitively occupy Constantinople until she has 
destroyed Austria and annexed all its Slavic provinces. It is only a 
Panslavic Empire that could carry its frontier to the Sea of Marmora. 
General Fadeeff has proved to demonstration that a Russian army cannot 
plunge into the Balkan Peninsula, while exposed to a flank attack on the 
part of Austria, and sure of meeting the English forces in front of her. 
Hence the destruction of Austria is an absolutely indispensable preliminary. 
Suppose an agreement between Germany and Russia to dismember Austria ; 
Prussia taking the German provinces and Bohemia, Hungary declared inde- 
pendent, and Russia taking for her share the whole of Turkey. In such a 
combination Russia would henceforth be at the mercy of the Germanic 
Empire ; and the Germanic Empire leaning on England, and assured of the 
aid of Hungary, would cut Russia off from her new conquest by a simple 
flank march on the Danube. We may, then, affirm that the existence of 
the Germanic Empire bars Russia from the road to Constantinople. Until 
Russia has in her hands the Danubian Principalities, and until Hungary and 
Croatia, moreover, are completely assimilated in the Empire as a base of 
operations, she cannot cross the Balkan. A glance at the map, re-cast in the 
way indicated, is enough to show that the situation of Russia would be 
incapable of defence. 

It would be of no avail for Germany to offer Russia the East, as she was 
said to have done last spring. Russia could not accept that dangerous 
gift; for she would only retain it on sufferance, and sooner or later it would 
be torn from her. The fruit is not yet ripe. If ever it is to be so, it will 
take at any rate a century, unless Germany be in the meantime completely 
crushed and reduced to impotence. 

It is probable, therefore, that the policy of Russia is still that which 
Nicholas expounded to Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853, in terms which are 
worth reproducing, because they go to the root of the question, and it is not 
often that we are able clearly to seize the precise notions of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. ‘Ido not,” he said, ‘ cherish the illusions of Catherine II. 
“on the subject of Constantinople; on the contrary I regard the vast extent 
“of Russia as its only real danger. I should like to see Turkey strong 
“enough to make herself respected by the other Powers. But if she is 
“destined to perish, it is essential that Russia and England should come to 
“an understanding to put something better in her place. I propose, then, 
“that we should make of the Danubian Principalities, Servia, and Bulgaria, 
“an independent State, placed under the protection of Russia, and I declare 
“that Russia covets no domination over the Turkish possessions. England 
“may take Egypt and Crete, but I cannot suffer her to establish herself at 
“Constantinople, and I say this emphatically. On the other hand, I am 
“ready to promise that I on my side will never take Constantinople, if the 
“convention that I propose is effected between England and Russia. If 
“Turkey were to break up rapidly before the conclusion of this convention, 
“and if it became necessary to take Constantinople, naturally I cannot engage 
“not to do it.” 

If Nicholas did not wish to take Constantinople, still less is the Emperor 

L 2 
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Alexander likely to think of it; for to-day with a mighty Germany on the 
flank, Russia is far more cramped in her action than when Germany was 
divided into little States, including among them Prussia, whose aims were 
widely divergent, and who all bowed before the Czar. Then the character 
of the present Emperor is a great guarantee for moderation. If he had 
been ambitious he could, in 1866, and still more certainly in 1870, have 
obtained from Germany as the price of his alliance, a greater gain than 
the opening of the Black Sea. Again, last spring, for the sake of his 
aid or even for simple freedom of movement, Germany would have made 
him the amplest concessions. He preferred to guarantee the maintenance 
of peace. All this shows how clearly Russia understands that the hour for 
great enterprises in Europe has not yet struck. To go from Moscow to 
Constantinople, the Czar would have to pass by Berlin and Vienna, and the 
moment for this circuit is not propitious. To break up German unity, and 
absorb the oriental provinces of Austria,—these are preliminary operations 
which must precede the march upon the Balkan, and they can only be 
attempted with the aid of France. 

At the moment all points in this quarter to set fair. Prince Gortchakoff 
returning to St. Petersburg stopped’at Berlin, and had long interviews with 
Prince Bismarck and with the Emperor William. Count Karolyi, the 
Austrian envoy, arrived on the eve of his departure, dined at Prince Bis- 
marck’s with the Russian chancellor, and the harmony prevailing among 
the three powers is said to be complete. 

Austria, and still more Hungary, are far from desiring to round them- 
selves off by a province of the Ottoman Empire. The Slaves are already 
in a majority in the Austrian States. The annexation of new territory, 
peopled exclusively by Slaves, would pave the way for their decisive pre- 
ponderance. Still if intervention were necessary in Herzegovina, it would 
be for Austria to carry it into execution. She only can do so, without 
exciting the alarm of Europe or giving rise to grave complications. A 
combined intervention of Russians and Austrians would lead to dangerous 
tiraillements. We saw in 1866 what the combined occupation of Schleswig- 
Holstein by Prussia and Austria in 1864 brought about. The occupation, 
or still better, the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria would 
offer great advantages from the general point of view of civilization. 
Dalmatia is nothing but the shore of Herzegovina and Bosnia, and the 
coast can never be separated from the interior of a country without great 
mischief to both. Both regions suffer, and are checked in their develop- 
ment. The ports of Dalmatia, once so flourishing under the Roman Empire 
and even in the middle ages, are now, notwithstanding their sounding 
names, mere hamlets without a future. They have no relation with the 
districts behind them, whose products they ought to export. The interior 
is isolated and cut off from the sea, without any means of communicating 
with more civilized parts of the world. Imagine the two provinces united 
to Croatia and Dalmatia, as nature intended and as history indicates. The 
Austrian government would ensure the reign of peace, would free the rayahs 
without exposing the Mussulmans to their vengeance; the taxes, better 
assessed and more equitably levied, would serve to enrich the country with 


roads, bridges, and schools, instead of being swallowed up by the shameless 
prodigals of the Seraglio. 
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Hence the best solution of the oriental dead-lock would be for the Divan 
to adopt the project of reform which Count Andrassy has elaborated, and 
for the execution of it to be entrusted to Austria. A firm and intelligent 
governor, supported by a small force, would suffice to restore order and to 
open the way to a more cheerful future. 


The affair of the Suez Canal has naturally, as we have said, been the 
sovereign object of attention. But by a singular paradox of the fates, the 
least imaginative of European nations is constantly having its interest touched 
and excited in events that are happening in the remotest parts of the earth, 
and yet concern us almost as closely as if they were taking place in York- 
shire or Connemara. We repeat every morning the lazy phrases as to the 
dulness of the journals. In truth, if one reads the Times with something 
of that attention that is given as a matter of conscience to the history of a 
more distant past, one might say that the variety and interest of affairs have 
hardly been greater in the present generation. All roads lead to England, 
as once all roads led to Rome, and in every quarter of the globe intrigue 
and civil debate, pageant and battle, are weaving new threads into the web 
of our imperial fortunes. The gossip of Levantine traders on the Golden 
Horn, the stir and trouble among the wintry mountains of Herzegovina, 
the intrigues of the Sultan’s palace at Stamboul, affect us not any less than 
does the peevish agitation which is going or among our countrymen at the 
Cape of Good Hope. And then the portents and marvels of India are every 
day before our eyes. If a cynic may smile, when he comes upon animated 
pictures of the royal patron of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals presiding over the furious snorts and bloody thrusts of a fight 
among elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes ; or when he remembers the too 
courtly words in which the Tribune of the People expatiated on the stimu- 
lating incentive that the presence of the illustrious pleasure-seeker would 
furnish to the most active, able, self-denying, and industrious set of public 
servants that any State was ever fortunate enough to possess, still the scenes 
in India may well help to give our people a more vivid feeling about the vast 
diversity of races and nations, creeds and governments, customs, practices, 
and characters, that an unwelcome but overmastering destiny has given to us. 
On the other hand, there are already marked signs that the Prince’s visit will 
leave behind it a multitude of embarrassments and a degree of unsettlement 
among chiefs and populations, which will assuredly not make our situation 
in India any less like sitting on the edge of a voleano than it was before. 

Further east, the Malay Peninsula witnesses the re-telling of an old story. 
One reads with pure vexation of English redcoats and bluejackets driving 
Malays up their own rivers, sending rockets whizzing and crashing through 
jungle, and bursting in defence and stockade. Even if this were inevitable, 
it would be worse than inglorious work. So far from being inevitable it is 
only the result of action which the best opinion even in official circles 
pronounces thoroughly ill-judged. We interfere in affairs which do not con- 
cern us, we send officials to places where they have no business to be, the 
people of the country act just as we might have been sure that they would, 
and then the nation is committed to one more of these futile encounters. 
The worst of it is, that powerful influences are tending to commit us to 
& policy in China and elsewhere, that would lead avowedly and unmis- 
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takably to an indefinite augmentation of this bad work on a more whole- 
sale scale. And we read with something stronger and more definite than 
mere vexation, of the firing of an undefended and guiltless village in the 
same expedition; of. ‘‘ young civil officers” arbitrarily burning down a 
Chinaman’s house, for no better reason than that the Chinaman did not 
commit suicide by trying to rescue Mr. Birch from certain death (Times, 
Dec. 18). When performed in Europe, such exploits are denounced as 
atrocious ; one would like to know why what is called barbarous and detest- 
able in the Straits of Dover becomes righteous retribution in the Strait of 
Malacca? The mission to Yunnan to inquire into the death of Mr. 
Margary began its long journey from Hankow some eight weeks ago 
(Nov. 5), and we may fear that little save trouble and injustice is likely to 
follow. No sensible observer will wish to dwell too heavily on these 
things. The past has left us in a position of tremendous difficulty in face 
of these uncivilised communities. It is unavoidable that errors should be 
made by government, and many wrongs perpetrated by subordinates, 
But no occasion should be lost to call the attention of the country to the 
way in which we are going, and to impress on the thought of the country 
the urgent necessity of firmly establishing among the official classes at 
home and in the East definite principles of conduct, and shaping those 
principles on the right basis of justice and common sense. 

Parliamentary speakers certainly do their best to make politics dull. 
At Bristol, at Bradford, at Sheffield, at Manchester, at Edinburgh, we are 
told half-a-dozen times in the month by Liberal chiefs and Conservative 
chiefs, that time is slumbering, the nation contented, the constituencies 
lethargic. Little incidents arise from day to day, little speeches are made 
each week, and they absorb the attention of the moment and pass away 
into oblivion as they so well deserve to do, and meanwhile men are 
taught to overlook the broad currents that are silently flowing toward them, 
bearing great questions and unknown forces. Our Conservatives hold 
their jubilant gatherings, and sing ungrudged pans over the superiority 
of orderly England to disorderly France. But there is a disorder that is 
none the less hostile to the commonwealth for being silent and not noisy; 
for being ashy-grey, not red. Pauperism and an extension of that form of 
socialism which we call Poor-Law Relief, and ever strengthening and 
widening habits of drunkenness, and the accumulation of land in fewer 
hands, and the cultivation by law of sectarian strife and passion, may 
work quite as serious mischief and waste in a state, as an occasional out- 
burst of the “red fool-fury of the Seine.” The great economic forces, 
the great spiritual forces, continue their resistless movement, though the 
Canutes of the two artificial parties of the parliament house sit on the 
shore and bid them stay. 

People write and talk as if these questions were invented and made to 
fill the air, by the mere restlessness of aspiring politicians. ‘There is 
evidence,” for example, the Times justly tells its readers (Dec. 16th), 
“that the disestablishment of the Church will now be pursued by a com- 
pact and vigorous body of men with determined pertinacity.”’ But this 
compact body of men are only pressing a question which the very spirit of 
time has borne on into the front place. If they were silent, it would 
still be present to all men’s minds. The agitation is the least factitious 
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of any political movement that has taken place in our time. It is the one 
subject on which you are most certain of having a crowded meeting in any 
large town in England. It is the one bond of union between the most 
important groups of liberals. Even the Tapers and Tadpoles of politics 
must admit, if they take the pains to count the contingents that may be 
confidently expected to join the party of a Free Church, that this party 
is rapidly becoming really formidable. It comprises practically the whole 
body of the Protestant Nonconformists, for though at present there may 
be one or two small groups who stand aloof, yet when the issue is drawn 
squarely, Nonconformists will act like other people and follow their leaders. 
The Wesleyans have hitherto refrained from action, but the infatuated 
pretension of privileged ecclesiastics in a recent notorious case have 
acted along with larger considerations in transforming the neutrality of 
this powerful connection into a willingness to strike hands with the 
earlier partisans of religious equality and spiritual freedom. Of the 
Catholics it is calculated by some of those who have the best means of 
knowing, and the least bias in their estimate, that though perhaps one 
third might shrink from joining a party so largely representing ‘the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” yet two thirds would vote for 
the policy of taking away artificial advantages from a rival hierarchy. 
From within the church itself there are gradually coming allies of each of 
the three colours ; sacramentalists weary of the Erastian bonds of parlia- 
ment and the privy council ; evangelicals, exasperated by State connivance 
with a Romanizing reaction; broad churchmen, who are beginning to see 
first, that the laity in a free church would hold the keys of the treasury, and 
would therefore be better able than they are now to secure liberality of 
doctrine in their clergy, and secondly, are beginning to see that the straining 
to make the old bottles of rite and formulary hold the wine of new thought, 
withers up intellectual manliness, straightforwardness, and vigorous health 
of conscience, both in those who practise these economies and in those 
whom their moderation fascinates. 

As for the working classes, so far as this various and half inscrutable 
mass can be divined, the religious portion would follow the policy of the 
sect to which the individual happened to belong; the sots and vagabonds 
of the residuum would be led by Beer; while that portion which is not 
attached either to church or chapel, apart from personal or local considera- 
tions of accidental force, would certainly go for disestablishment. There is 
not a single leader of the industrial class with any pretence to a repre- 
sentative character—Messrs. Macdonald, Burt, Odger, Arch, Potter, Broad- 
hurst, and so forth—who is not already strongly and distinctly pledged. 

Taper and Tadpole may agree, on counting up the elements which have 
just been told, that even from their point of view the cause of a Free 
Church is so far from being the forlorn crusade of a handful of fanatics, 
that it is in fact a cause to which a greater number of liberals of all kinds 
may be expected to rally than to any other cause whatsoever. Its leaders 
in the country are among the most practical and practicable of men. They 
do not urge it for immediate settlement. As was said by one of them, 
“The question of Church disestablishment can wait until we have prepared 
the popular mind: if I could disestablish the Church to-morrow or to-night 
by holding up my little finger, I would keep my hand down. That is why 
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Lord Hartington was right in enjoining patience on his followers.” (Mr, 
Chamberlain at Sheffield, Nov. 25.) 

The new political movement is for the present extra-parliamentary. 
The directors of party strategy in the House of Commons are not 
asked nor expected to commit themselves to Free Land and Free 
Church. It is enough for the present if they refrain from committing 
themselves against those two great causes. It suits the Liberals of 
office and place to describe their half unwelcome friends as violent, fana- 
tical, and extreme. Yet in fact they are accepting and acting upon the 
genuine Whig theory. The Whig method has always been to wait until 
the people forced this or that demand upon them; then they obtained or 
conceded it. The Whig leader follows. This is not epigram, but 
constitutional history. Lord Granville and Lord Hartington are of the 
old pattern, and those who are setting themselves to bring the Church 
and the Land into a front place, have so far no complaint to make 
against the two parliamentary heads of the party. They naturally prefer 
such men to the politicians whose notion of policy is to have some facile 
measure devised in London, and then the word passed to the local 
leaders to assemble great meetings of the people to shout for the new 
palladium, which is after all only a palladium of pinchbeck. 

It is the latter method which makes our liberalism so sterile. Thus there 
is a certain readiness to denounce as high treason any attempt to question 
the expediency of identifying liberalism with electoral reform. And it is 
worth while to observe what happened at Manchester (Dec. 15). The 
conference of the National Reform Union was promoted by the more 
moderate Liberals, after consultation with members of Parliament of their 

-own shade. The programme was drawn up with studied vagueness so as 
to discountenance all fanaticism, and in the expectation of securing the 
Radicals without committing the Whigs. The authors of this programme 
drew up a list of invitations to delegates who were to approve and adopt it. 
What happened? The delegates, not at all chosen from the extreme section, 
come together, and instantly proceed with one consent to substitute the 
most definite propositions for ingenious phrases in every case in which the 
meaning had been left doubtful. We venture to say that at any meeting of 
a thousand liberals called anywhere in England by anybody, the course of 
things would be precisely the same. The importance of electoral reform 
is not denied, and no one of the Advanced party has ever pronounced 
electoral reform to be unnecessary. But then no scheme of electoral 
reform is before the country. The mere inclusion of a million new voters 
of the old stamp is in itself no reform at all. The calculation is that the 
County Franchise Bill would give us 600,000 more voters in villages and 
towns, and 400,000 agricultural labourers. Those who cry that if we can 
only get an extension of the suffrage first, then redistribution of seats is 
sure to follow, forget that there is no chance of overcoming the interested 
opposition to redistribution save at the time of the popular excitement 
that might be aroused by an agitation for extended suffrage. This is 
shown by the fact that although it was repeatedly said by both parties in 
1867 that household suffrage in boroughs would certainly be followed by 
a compreherisive measure of redistribution, the question of redistribution 
at once dropped almost entirely out of notice. 
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Even in a wider field than pure administration, neither of the two older 
parties has any final monopoly of breadth of view or skill of legislation. This 
is what Mr. Chamberlain says of one of the main acts of last session, of which 
he has had such excellent means of judging :— 


“ Self-government has almost infinite capacities for good, and those capacities have 
been recognised boldly and courageously by a Conservative Administration. We owe it 
to Mr. Cross and to Mr. Booth at the present time that we have a bill which, I do not 
hesitate to say, is the most radical measure which has been passed during the last twenty 
years. For the first time almost in the history of this country the claims of great 
communities have been recognised as superior to individual rights and the sacred rights 
of property. Once in a way, at all events, the health, and the lives, and the comfort, 
and the happiness of the people are reckoned as something better worth saving than the 
pecuniary interests of the landlords. Now, in the bill to which I am referring, the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of last session, there are some bad clauses; and I spoke to 
Mr. Cross about them. I pointed to one especially conceived in the interests of the 
landlords, and said, ‘That is a blot upon your bill.’ Mr. Cross said, ‘ That is due to 
the action of your friends in the House of Commons.’ It is a fact that at the present 
time the Radical town of Birmingham, which is engaging in a gigantic enterprise under 
this Act by which we hope to give comfortable dwellings and pure homes to 40,000 of 
our artisan population, owes more to the enterprise and to the breadth of view of a 
Conservative administration, than it owes to the efforts of those who ought to have been 
its friends in the House of Commons’? (Sheffield, Nov. 25). 


It is not we who can rightly be called the revolutionary or destructive 
wing of the party, when we urge liberals to think of ends as well as 
means ; of the political work to be done no less than of the machinery 
with which to do it; of good government and the objects of political 
duty more than of political rights. It is said by those who know Lanca- 


shire—to take that important county as an illustration—that the old type 
of hard-headed radical is almost extinct among the workmen in the factory 
towns. The northern radical was not the profoundest of sociological 
adepts, but he had patriotism and public spirit and national interest. He 
is said to be replaced by a generation who care solely for material interests, 
and for those only within a very narrow sphere. The deterioration 
is not surprising, and it is due to several separate causes. But one 
of them certainly is the thin and unfruitful quality of the Suffrage ques- 
tion, which was the chief element in the political instruction of the 
new generation. And we are now worse off than ever. Such a restriction 
of a programme as is now insisted upon, has never been known before. 
In 1832 representative reform was expressly associated with a large 
number of most important reforms of other kinds. Even in the agitation 
which led to the Reform Act of 1867, ends were not entirely left out of 
sight. The machinery was to be readjusted with a view to certain definite 
objects beyond. There was a list of ultimate aims for which, and which 
only, the battle of the suffrage was worth fighting. The disestablishment 
of the episcopal church in Ireland, a land act for Ireland, the abolition 
of Purchase in the Army, an Education Act—it was the prospect of 
these things which interested the best men in securing the indispensable 
changes in the electoral machinery. Let us reform our electoral machinery 
by all means, but let us understand and make others understand that we 
only seek this because we seek something else :—the disestablishment of the 
episcopal church in England; the reinvigoration of local public life, both in 
town and country, by the attribution of higher functions to local public 
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bodies ; the emancipation of the land from artificial restrictions ; the erec- 
tion of a system of gratuitous primary instruction. There is no disorder, 
no confiscation, no revolution in all this: it is the line of passage from 
sentimental radicalism to scientific liberalism. As to the land, the restitution 
of true Ownership to the man whom our present artificial system of settle. 
ment reduces to a mere limited and burdened Possession, marks a true 
respect for the rights of property on the part of those who make the proposal. 
As for the disendowment of the Church, we venture to predict that when 
the scheme which is known’ to be in preparation is publicly launched, 
many of its supporters will, like Clive, stand aghast at their own moderation. 

With reference to the last point, as the question of endowments is 
pretty sure to be a main issue in more than one part of the great struggle 
that is coming, it may be well to quote the authority of an eminent con- 
servative politician. In his inaugural speech at Edinburgh,—which, in 
spite of some rather singular merits, still had considerable flavour of the 
famous academic discourse with which Mephistopheles in the play, in 
rectorial cap and gown, so amazed, perplexed, and depressed the Scholar,— 
Lord Derby went so far as to say :-— 

‘IT do not agree with those who say that the State has no right to divert 
endowments from one purpose to another. To my mind, so far as right 
is concerned, the Legislature may do what it chooses in regard to any 
endowment, without injustice, provided only that the rights of living 
individuals are respected. How far it is politic to use that power is 
another matter. Men give or leave funds, not for the promotion of useful 
public purposes in the abstract, but for some special form of public 
usefulness that has taken their fancy. One man cares for schools, another 
for hospitals, and so forth; and unless intending benefactors have a 
reasonable security that the general purpose for which they leave their 
money will be respected, the stream will soon dry up. More than that, I 
consider, they ought not to ask. Respect the founder’s object, but use 
your own discretion as to the means; if you do not do the first, you will 
have no new endowments; if you neglect the last, those which you have 
will be of no use” (Dec. 17). 

As to the likelihood of a rational dealing with old endowments acting 
to dry up the stream of new ones, we may call Lord Derby’s attention 
to the case of Bradford, where a root and branch resettlement of the old 
educational endowments of the town has been immediately followed by 
contributions of a splendid sum to augment them, from a munificent 
inhabitant of the town. Sir Josiah Mason’s enormous gifts at Birmingham, 
and the endowments just conferred on Hertford College at Oxford, serve to 
show on a still larger scale how little the plain and unmistakable certainty of 
a future revision weakens the force of a beneficent intention. However, 
Lord Derby’s words will be worth remembering, when we come to deal with 
such politicians as Mr. Bentinck, who is so impressed with the existence 
of ‘a faction bent on destroying Church, Rights of Property,” etcetera, 8 
to warn the people of Whitehaven of the possibility of a time coming 
‘‘ when the good sense and commerce of the country would even look to 
the intervention of arbitrary power as a relief from the dangers and 


disasters,” etcetera (Dec. 12). Decidedly, there are depths of political 
folly even below French Legitimism. 
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“Tf you speak with the absurdest Englishman on politics,” said Heine, 
who, however, had not read Mr. Bentinck’s speech of this month, “ he 
is sure to say something reasonable, but as soon as the conversation turns 
on religion, then the cleverest Englishman will bring out nothing but 
absurdities.” This is a mournful saying for us who are now just being 
drawn, perhaps for the rest of our natural lives, into the turmoil of eccle- 
siastical politics. And we already feel how true Heine’s word is. The 
issue is political, yet it is sufficiently ccloured with religion to reduce even 
the cleverest Englishmen to bring out the most sorrowful absurdities. 
One liberal friend, perhaps with higher gifts of sympathy than in the 
way of analysis, rushes with the fine chivalry of imperfect knowledge 
into the fray with fascinating commonplaces about individualism and rights 
of conscience, which are as helpful in our present struggle as would be 
the most charming waltz by Gung’l in solving a quadratic equation. 
We are urged by all our respect for freedom and conscience to accept the 
Canadian system. Now this plan was not quite correctly described by Mr. 
Forster (Bradford, Nov. 22). Itis this. If any number of citizens choose 
to declare themselves dissentients, they are at liberty to elect three trustees. 
The trustees then have the power of settling the amount required for their 
schools ; this amount they assess on the members of their communion, and 
levy under State authority, with the usual powers in cases of non-payment. 
What is this but to lend the power of the State for the purposes of a system 
of concurrent sectarian endowment? What you are asked to do is to allow 
the clergyman or the priest practically to assess and lay a school-rate on his 
congregation, with power of distraining the goods of a defaulter or a 
recalcitrant. The idea of such a project being accepted even by the present 
Parliament is too childish, nor will any number of columns of ever so 
agreeable Gung’l waltz music make it one whit less so. Mr. Forster is 
certainly no enemy of the sectarian schools ; yet even he has now taken up 
the position that there should be no increase of State grants to sectarian 
schools, and that nothing should be done to encourage dogmatic teaching in 
Board schools (Speech of Nov. 22). 

It is interesting in the light of our own discussions to observe that the 
fires of the same controversy that smoulders here, are in full blaze in the 
United States. But Congress is one stage in front of Parliament. The 
Senate and the House have passed Mr. Blaine’s amendment to the Constitu- 
tion (Dec. 14), enacting that ‘‘ no money raised by taxation for the support 
of public schools or derived from any public fund therefor, shall ever be 
under the control of any religious sect ; nor shall any money so raised ever be 
divided between religious sects or denominations.” As soon as this has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of the States, it will become part of 
the organic law of the land. The next step, the restriction of the 
instruction in the common schools to secular knowledge, .will evidently 
give rise to a more serious agitation. President Grant recommends a 
measure in this direction; and he also urges the abolition of the exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation. The discussion will unluckily not 
be conducted on its merits, being mixed up with the great electioneering 
question whether the President is to have a third term of office. But the 
whole movement in the United States is a rehearsal of what we have to 
do in Great Britain. 
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A curious attack on one section of the advocates of a National; as 
distinct from a Sectarian, system of elementary instruction, has been made 
from a quarter where the grosser fallacies of logic have hitherto been 
uncommon. Writers who have taught us to expect better things from them, 
have been suddenly anxious to show that if a man happens to reject popular 
theology, therefore when he seeks to confine instruction in the public ele. 
mentary schools to knowledge as distinguished from mystery, he can have 
no other possible motive than a desire to push his own negations. These 
writers expressly and in terms decline to beg the question by saying that 
such persons oppose theological instruction because they hold no religious 
views of a recognised kind. Why, then, may they not as citizens hold the 
same views about elementary instruction as President Grant or M. Gambetta 
from the same motives ? Political motives for opposing religious instruction 
in State schools are certainly possible, because such opposition is common 
enough among those who are pure politicians. Why are men to be arbi- 
trarily cut off from access by these motives, because they hold certain 
opinions about popular theology ? 

The discussion is only .kept alive by a verbal confusion. Secularist 
is used in two senses. It means one who deliberately and positively 
repudiates theology ; and it also means one who wishes for given reasons 
to relegate theological teaching to the family and the churches. The 
one is a positive term ; the other privative. But it is wonderfully con- 
venient for the polemical purposes of the ecclesiastical party to assume that 
the terms are exactly co-extensive ; that those who, for given reasons of a 
civil kind, seek to leave something out, are really insisting on putting some- 
thing in; and that the parent to whose child the State gives instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, has a right to talk about a hurt cénscience 
because the State does not also add to the gift something else as well. 

But this attempt to exclude anybody who rejects the popular theology 
from political action in the most important of modern controversies is 
interesting and significant. When Mr. Mill’s book on Liberty appeared, 
some people said that it was superfluous. Perhaps, as the impending 
ecclesiastical struggles proceed, some of us will find out that that wise 
and noble protest was very far indeed from being superfluous. One some- 
times is tempted to consider to what extent, after all, Liberalism is more 
than skin-deep in Britain. Consider the election which has just taken place 
in East Aberdeenshire (Dec. 23). A liberal candidate has been rejected, 
first, for being a Unitarian, second, because he would not deny (when 
asked) that he thought it contrary to the principles of religious equality to 
bind the office of Chief Magistrate of the State to Protestantism, and third, 
because he held that if people are invited into taverns to get drunk on 
Sundays, they ought also to be invited into picture galleries to refresh 
themselves on Sundays. If anyone will be at the pains to read the full 
account of the proceedings at Fraserburgh and Peterhead, he will perceive 
all too clearly that it is at his own proper peril that any man brings the 
wine of a too generous liberalism to that ‘‘ Thyestean banquet of clap-trap” 
in which the souls of too many of our electors so greatly rejoice. 





















































































































































Dee. 29, 1875. 


